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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR. 


Itaja Rainmoliiiii Itoy, the founder of the Krahma Sainaj or the 
Theistic Church of India, was bom at Kadhanaf^r, iietigal, iu May 
1772, of an ancient and honourable Urahniaii family. His father gave 
him a good education ; he learnt Persian at home, Arabii’ at Patna 
Iwhero ho studied Euclid, Aristotle and the Koran), and Kanskrit at 
Benares. Although a di^voiit idolater ir boyhood, he early began 
to doubt and speculate, and at fifteen loft homo to study Buddhism 
in Tibet, where his criticisms on Liima-worship g^vo much offence. 
After some years' travel he returned, but, bis anti-idolatrous senti¬ 
ments obliging him to leave home,- ho livetd at lienaniB until his 
father's death in 1803. "After this, ho spent about ten years in the 
East India Company's service, latterly as Dewan or head officer in 
the collection of Revenues. During this period he first begar. 
to assemble his friends together for evening discussions on the 
absurdities of idolatory, and he also issued his first -work, Tubfat- 
ul-Muwabhiddin (“A gift to Monotheists"). This treatise was in 
Persian, with an Arabic preface, and was a bold protest against 
superstition and priestcraft. These proceedings brought on him much 
hostility, and even persecution, and in 1814 he retired to Calcutta foi 
greater safety. Here he soon established a little Friendly Society 
(Atmij'a Stibha), which met weekly to read the Hindu Scriptures aiid 
to chant Monotheistic hymns. In 1816 he translated the Vedanta 
into Bengali and Hindustani, follov. ing this by a series of translations 
from the Upanishads into Bengali, Hindustani and English, with 
introductions and comments of his ow'ii. These works he published 
at his own cost and disseminated widely among his countr 3 rmen. His 
writings excited much opposition and gave rise to numerous contro¬ 
versies, in which his ability, tact and learning rendered him fully 
a match for his antagonists. But the deadliest blow he inflicted 
upon Hindu superstition was his effective- agitation against the rite 
of Suftce, the burning of living widows on the idles of their deceased 
husliands 
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In 1811 he hau been a horrified witneBs of this sacrifice in his 
elder brother’s family, and he had vowed never to rest until he had 
uprooted this custom. Ife exposed the hollow pretences of its advo- 
cat(« in elaborate pamphlets both in Bengali and Rnglish, and pressed 
the matter in every jiossiblc way, till at last the tide of public feeling 
turned, and on December 4, 1829, Lord William Bcntinck issued a 
regulation abolishing Bnttee throughout all the territories subject 
to Fort William. Hammohnn was an active politician ami philan¬ 
thropist. He built school-houses and established schools in which 
useful knowledge was gratuitously taught through the medium both 
of the English and the native languages. He wrote a suggestive 
Bengali Grammar, of which he published one version in English 
(1826) and one in Bengali (1883). He wrote valuable pamphlets on 
Hindu law and piade strenuous exertions for the freiMom of the 
native Press ; he also established (1822) and mainly conducted two 
native newspapers, the Sambad Kaumudi in Bengali, and the Mint- 
al-Akhbar in Persian and made them the means of diffusing much 
useful political information. Becoming interested in Christianity 
he learned Hebrew and Greek in order to road the Bible in the ori¬ 
ginal languages, and in 1820 he issued a selection from the four 
Gospels entitled- -the Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and happi¬ 
ness. This was attacked by the Baptist Missionaries of Berampur,. 
and a long controversy ensued in which he. published three remark¬ 
able Appeals to the Christian Public in defence of the “ Precepts of 
Jesus.” He also wrote other theological tracts (sometimes under 
assumed names) in which ho attacked both Hindu and Christian 
orthodoxy with a strong hand. But his personal relations with 
orthodox Christians were never unfriendly, and he rendered valu¬ 
able assistance to Dr. Duff in the latter's educational schemes. 
He also warmly befriended a Unitarian Christian Mission which 
wac started in Calcutta (1824) by Mr. William Adam, formerly a. 
Baptist Missionary, who, in attempting to convert Bammohna 
to trinitarianism was himself converted to the opposite view. This 
Unitarian Mission, though not a theological success, attracted 
considerable sympathy among the Hindu Monotheists, whose Atmiya 
Habha had then become extinct. At last Hammohnn felt able to 
^ re-embody his cherished ideal, and on August 20, 1828, he opened 
the first Brahma Association (Brahma Sabha) at a hired house. 
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A suitable church-building was then erected and placed in the 
hands of trustees, with a small endowment and a remarkable truat- 
deed by which the buiiding was set apart “ for the worship and 
adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable Being, whe 
is the Author and Preserver of the universe." The new church 
was formally opened on the 11th Magh (January 28), 1880, from which 
day the Brahma Samaj dates its existence. Having now succeeded 
in his chief projects, Rammohun resolved to visit England, and the 
King of Delhi appointed him envoy thither on special business, and 
gave him the title of Raja. He arriv€*d in England on April 8, 
18.51, and was recei^'cd with universal cordiality and respect. He 
watched with special anxiety the parliamentary discussions on the 
renewal of the East India Company’s charter and gave much valuable 
evidence* before the Board of Control on the condition of India. 
This he republished with additional suggestions (“ Exposition of the 
Practicai Operation of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India") 
and also reissued his important “ Essay on the Right of Hindus over 
Ancestral Property." He visited France, and wished to visit Ame¬ 
rica, but died unexpectedly of brain-fever at Bristol, September 27» 
1883 .—TIm* Bneyclopaedia Britaimica. 




INTRODUCTION. 


All cariieHt attenipts at rcronn, whether religious, soi-.iai, political,, 
or of any other description, are based on faith in the ultimate triumph 
of truth and justice and humanity, which is synonymous with a belief 
in the moral governnumt of the Universe. This is an essential ele¬ 
ment in religious belief. One would, therefore, expect to And Baja 
Kammohun Boy, the flrst all-round reformer in modern India, “above 
all and l>enoath all a rtdigious personality. The many and far-reaching 
ramifleations of his prolilic energy werc^ forth-puttings of one purpose. 
The root of his life was redigion. lie would never have been able to 
go so far or to move his count ■■yinen so mightily as hi‘ did but for the 
driving pow’or of an intense theistic passion." As in his life so in 
his writings, religion occupies the foremost i>lace. His writings on 
religious subjects are the most im)>ortant and most voluminous. But 
their very extent and varitsty arc* apt to piixzle those who may strive 
to lliid out the exact nature of his religious faith. The late Babu 
Uajnarain Bose had it freun his father, a disciple* of the Itaja, that 
the latter before Jiis d<*j>arl ure to Kngland had foretold that after 
his death various sects would claim him as belonging to their own 
particular ranks, but lie de<!lar<Hl that he did not Indong to any parti¬ 
cular s<*ct. What tin* Uaja foresaw has actually taken place. “It 
has been said that Uannnolniii Boy delightc**! to pass for a believer 
in the Vedanta with the Hindus, for a Christian among the adherents 
of that creed, and for a disi*iplc* of the Koran with the* champions of 
Islamism.* The truth is tliat his cclcscticism cspialled his sincerity.” t 
It would 1 m* cnit of pl.-.i;e here to enter into a discussion of the ques¬ 
tion of his religious oelic*f, j Sudice it to say that he believcjd in 
pure thc*ism, as his Tuhfftt-^U~MuitMihliiddiH on the one hand and 
the Trnst-IX'ed of the Brahmo Samaj on the other, in addition to 

® Hi« Iiabit, ill liiH ri'ligiouB (iiiilrovcTOifH with viirioiis Kerts, of Inking his btond not 
nieiviy upon pure* renaon but mninly upon llieir soriptiiros led some peopin to think thst he 
wus nil things to nil men. Thin, of coiireo, is » mistiike. Hin coiitroveminl nietl^ 
was meant to convince the followers of different faiths that even their scripturefi, whicdl 
they professed implicitly to follow, enjoined the worship of the one true Ood. 

t The Contemporary Krdlntion of Keligioa* Thouglit, hy Count GoUet d’Alvielln, p. 233. 

J For an exhaustive discussion of the subjc*<!t sec the Baja s biography in Bengali, hy 
Babu Bagendranath Chatterji, which ought to be translated into English. 
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tnany of his other works, prov^ conclosivoiy. Ho did not reject any 
truth to be found in any seriptures or in the teachings of any 
prophet or saint; he revered and aceteptod truth from all quarters. 
but at the same time he did not accept any book or teacher as 
infallible. It should not, however, be forgotUm that though he 
was thus cosmopolitan in his acceptance of truth, there are 
reasons to think that he believed in what may be called national or 
-racial manifestations or developments of universal tboisni. His 
partiality (in no narrow sense) for the ethical portion of Christ’s 
teachings is evident. But it would be wrong to suppose for that 
reason that be was exclusively or even principally a follower of 
Jesus. In making this statement we do not solely or chiefly rely on his 
prose writings in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Bnglish or Bengali. His 
h 3 inns in Bengali, too, in our opinion, afford a correct idea of the faith 
that lay enshrined in the deepest recesses of his heart. For, poetry 
springs from a deeper source in the soul than anything that is merely 
'didactic, controversial, doctrinal or philosophical. And from the 
Raja's Bengali devotional poetry, one cannot but take him to have 
been a Hindu Theist or a theistic Vodantist. 

It is sometimes asked whether Rammohun Roy intended that the 
society for the worship of one Cod that he founded should have a 
social counterpart in a religions community separate from all exist¬ 
ing ones, such as the Brahmo Bamaj has now bttcomc. The question 
is difficult to answer. But from the little study and thought that we 
have Iteen able to devote to the subject, it seems to us that at the 
time when he established the Brahmo Bamaj, he meant it to be sim¬ 
ply a meeting-ground for people of all sects who wished to unite for 
aivine worship, “ a place of public m(^eting of all sorts and descrip¬ 
tions of people without distinction as shall behave and conduct 
themselves in an orderly, sober, religious and devout manner for the 
worship and adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable 
Being who is the author and preserver of the Universe but not under 
or by any other name, designation or title peculiarly used for and. 
applied to any particular Being or Beings by any man or set of fnen 
whatsoever.' Art and philosophy, though each is essentially one all 
the world over, Inive yet- found varions though fltting garb among 
different peopbw according to racial, climatic and other causes. It 
seems to us, that similarly, the Uaja may have thought that Theism, 
though'at bottom one all over the world, has yet found various expres- 
-sion among different races; and though altstract truth is thinkable, 
yet as it finds actual manifostation in some concrete shape, it is the 
part of wisdom to allow the abstract universal theism in all countries 
and among all races to keep its native slwpe and colour, in which it 
is embodied, freed, of course, from all that is base and impure, with 
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a broad spirit of toleration for other shapes and colours: or in other 
words, he may have believed that Theism is one, and Hindu Theism, 
Hemitio Theism, See., are different forms of the same universal faith; 
and that the future unity of the human race in reliRion is not to be 
realised by all mankind following the creed of this or that sect, 
but by each nation or race giving up alt such erroneous and supmti- 
tions beliefs and pernicious customs and lifeiess rituals as clash with 
pure Theism, but in every thing else keeping all that is racy of the 
soil, all that distinctively belongs to the religious genius of that nation 
or race, in a spirit of discrirai nating reveremee for its own past and 
of respect and toleration for others. 

Professor Monier ’Williams speaks of him as tlic first really earnest 
investigator in the science of comparative f hcologj-, which the world 
has produced. 

Social customs and jiracticos have lioen and are in all countries 
more or less connected with the religious beliefs of the people. It is, 
therefore, only natural that Rammohuii Hoy's programme of religious 
reform should lead on to and embrace social reform. In all countries, 
and specially in India, social roforni consists chiefly in doing away 
with the disabilities or sufferings incident to difference of sox or the 
accident of birth. Or, in other words, social reformers have chiefly 
toflgbt with the spirit of caste and its evils and the subjection of 
women to the selfish interests and pleasurts or siip|M>sod interests of 
the male sex. Kammohun Hoy’s eliief claim to the gratitude of Hindu 
womanhood is the courageous and devotesf part tliat he played in the 
movement for the aliolition of mi tier. He may or may not have been 
the contra! ttgnre in that movement, bill it must lie admitted by all 
that but for his exertions that inhuman ciistoin would (lol have iieim 
put down by law so soon as it was. 

But to prevent the munler of widows was only to create another 
(uroblem, namely, the amelioration of their condition. It is even now 
a question as to how we can best iNittor their lot. Many solutions of 
the problem have been proposed and alteiupKsi ; thinr rc-marriage, 
giving them such training as to enable them to lead honourable, iih<‘- 
fnl and independent lives, so changing the Hindu law of inheritance 
as to make the means of living of Iliudii w idows less precarious, ^u.- 
Hls‘* Brief remarks regarding unslerii encroavhments on tlu'ancient 
rights of females, according to the Hindu Haw of inheritance," was 
intended to attain the last object. That the condition of helpless 
widows deeply touched his heart appears also from Ko. VI. of (he 
Sanibad Kaumudi, which contained “ an apin-al to the rich Hindus of 
Calcutta to constitute a society' for tho relief of destitute widows, 
upon the principles of tho Civil and Military Widows' Fund, estab¬ 
lished by order of Goveriimont." That he was earnestly in favour of 
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tbeedNoation of women is <iuite clear from many paasagcB in his 
writings, such, for instance, as the following:— 

Ak ui tiluir inferioi-ily in point of uinleretantling, wiipn did yon ever aiford then) a fair 
opportiiiiily of i ihihiling their natural ea{>acity? How then ean you act’UHe tboin of 
want of uiidersUuidiiig '! Jf, after inatruction in knowledge and wiiulom. a pcroaii Miunot 
eumprehend or letaiii w liat has Ixani tauglit hint, we may (oni^ider him an deficient; but 
OH you keep niniii'n geiienillv void of education and anpiinunenta, you eaiwot. therefore, 
injuatiee prououiu'e on their iufe.riorily. Ou thecoulrary, Ijilavati, llhauumati, the wife 
of the prince of Karnat, and that of KnliduK, arccehdnateil for their thorougl; knowledge 
of all the SaKtraa : moreover, in the V’riliadamiiyak-Opaniahad of the Vajur Veda ilia 
clearly Klated, ihnl Vajuavalkya iiuparlerl diviuc knowledge of the inoct dillicnit nature to 
hia wife ,\laitrt-yi, wlio was able lo follow and eompleUdy attain it! ” 

llistriio tliuh even with ills niiljoiiiiiletl enthusiasm in tvotuan'!! 
cause and his indel'atigable energy he cnnltl not take any steps for 
educating girls, widinveil <ir uinnarrieil ; lint it may lie safely said 
that had lie lived to l•e|.nl•ll home from I'liigland and work here for a 
few years more, his emilai-t with the eompainitively eitligliteiied 
woinanliond of the Wt'sl. wnitld certainly liave lioriit' fruit in the 
estaldishmenl of ediieat hnial iiistilnlioiis fur Indian girls and women. 
That Miss .Mary (hirpenter came nnt (e India to lalionr for the gowl 
of Indian wtimeii is due mainly (o lier cnidact witli the Haja. Ucgard- 
ing the re-marriage of child-widows, it is liclir'ml liy some that he 
pulilislicd a IsMik advocating its iittrialnclinii lint iin such prtKinction 
has iKsen disc.overetl among his works. Jlis biographer, lialni Nagendra- 
natli Chalter.ii, says : ■ “ We have heard that Itaiiiiiiohnii Itoy used to 
express a desire to his friends that ilie re-marriage of rliild-widows 
should beeoiiK" prevalent. When In ait to Knglaiid, a rninour 
spreatl evcrywlnaa' that on coniiiig b o i; lionle he would iiitNalnce the 
custom of 1 lie re-marriage of widows. 

It will appiair from a stmly of i :- •* Hrief remarks regarding 
the anelenf rigids of females” that lie w.ts opposed to polygamy, 
kulinism and the praclieal selling of girls in marriage. He sliowed 
from the Khtistras that see.,ml marriages were authorised only nnder 
certain circnmstaiiees, and ons.a'ved •. 

Had n 'Magistral,' nr ,itli,'|. puls," .illl,.er l» e„ imthoiized liy the I'ulere of the empiru 
to n'eelve ap|illcalintiB fur lil< s;.!„■!:. m t,. a s,'.",,.l marriage during the life of a timt wife, 
and to graiil his ,'('i!srnt only nil v,,,*!, a,a'iis.iii..n-as the foregoing Uiing sulKtantiated, 
the .dove law iniglii. have h-iM-'-ndensI elf'-i'inal. and tin: ilisn-i s,-of the fennde sex in 
Uengal. an,l the nnmls-r of sai' id,s. w.i'iM liar,' h..i, ,,eeess;n-ll,v vi-ry mneh ndueed,” 

We I'ave no indieation in hi.s works nf his views on cliild-m^rriage. 
Perhaps in liis days in llengil, lhough suc.li marriages must have 
been customary, their l•..nsnmmntl>m was postponed to a maturerage, 
thus ni'iiimi/iiig t lie evii to some evtent, as is still the case in sonuk 
provine,'s of India. I'.ni wit h regard t/i this item, too, of the social 
reform programme, e ,,- I'a.n oidy snc nlate as to what he would havfr 
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done had he lived to come back irom Kiif;laiid. For, a man, who had 
each innate chivalry in his natnre that he would never take his seat 
if any woman of what ■•ank so ever remained staiidiug in his presence, 
could not have failed to observe th<* evil eff<*cts on women of such a 
custom, at any rate after coming in conbiet M'ith the comparatively 
free and healthy womanhood of the West. 

That Rammohun Roy had not failed to observe uic evil effecto of 
caste wi!l appear from the extract from one of his letters printed on 
page 920 of this edition. No. VIIl of his S/inilmd Kfwniiidi, too, 
prints the plea of a philanthropist |probably liiiiiK(df|, who o(>serving 
the misery caused by jtrejiidices of easp*. urges the Hindus not to 
debar themselves thereby from mechanical pursuits, but. to cultivate 
“ such arts as would tend to th4‘ir comfort, happiness and indepen¬ 
dence.” Hy crossing the ocean and in otlu'c ways, t he Itaja, to a great 
extent, broke through tin* unreasonable and injurious restrictio*>s 
imposed by caste Why he did not or could not do so entirely, 
is not known to a certainty. Hut. from his conduct in other 
matters, wo should hesitate to ascrils! to liim any mot iv«4S of cowardice 
or self-inti*n‘st. published with a Hengali translation the hrst 
chapter of a Sanskrit work against cast(^ named UaJitutielU, by 
W rityunjayacha rya. 

In most things Itaja Itammolinn Itoy was in advaiu^c of his age, and 
rose aluivc the influtmee of his surroundings. Htt was the pioneer in 
many n^form movements. Hut in the matt<>r of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks, his views ami pra<d.ic»4 dilTerml from those of 
most iH^foriners of the presinit day. M<> was a nimbwate drinker and 
even quot'd some Kluistras in favmir of the practice There is also 
another matter in which he was not in advanc(‘of his age. In his 
“ Brief nnn.arks regiirding the ancient rights of bmiales," he says 
that of th<! t hr<v nuKh^s of conduct left to I li<? widows of a polygamous 
man to piirsiu-, t lu'second is “ to walk in tin* paths of unrighteous¬ 
ness for their mainteiianee and independence." And this he, of 
courses, condemns, and thereby shows hiinself to Is*, its w«4 otherwise 
also know him to have bemi, an advocate of sm'ial purity. Yet it 
would appear that he found not hing objeelionaSh' in entiwtainiilg hia 
guests with till'iianicli and music, of dancing girls in his nntidenee. 
For we tliid in Fanny I’arkes' “ Wiimlerijigs of a Hilgrim," Vol. 1, 
Chap. IV (iti'sidenco in t'ab ntta, .May IH2:l), the following passage 

•The other evening we went ti> a |mil.v given by Unniniiihim Uoy, » rich B*ng»li 
htlxK); the groinidH, which lire ext..n<ivc, were well illnniinati'd, ,mil excellent Bre-work» 
liaphiyed. In varions niumaof the lenwe naeh girls were daneiiig anil ainging." 

It is well known that RnnimoJinn Roy liimself founded and helped 
others in foiimling schtsds. He tm)k a promiiwnit part in tlM* grcatedii- 
Jational controversy between the ‘'t)rit*iii:i!ist.s”aml the •‘Anglicistsb 
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and aided with the latter. But for bis opposition the elsmour of the 
former for the exclusive pursuit of toiental studies would most 
probably have prc^vailed. His Letter on English Education to Lord 
Amherst is a renarkably convincing production.* 

**lt was owing, |ierhaps, to this agitation, " remarks Babu Jogen- 
dra Cbundor Ohose on this letter, ** that the foundation-stone of the 
building intendiHi for the Banskrit College was laid in the name of the 
Hindu College (Kebriiary, 1H24), and the Hindu College w'as, located 
there together with the Sanskrit College.** For the diroert and 
indirect beiH'ficial results of Western education we are indebted tc 
Raja Raminoliuii H<»y as much an to Lord Macaulay, Lord William 
Bontinck, David &c. 

Kaniinohun Hoy wrote text-books in Bengali on Crammar, Oeogra* 
phy. Astronomy aii<l tieometry. He is the father of m<Kiern Hcugali 

* Oue paMHHge in Uuk jKiHMeHHm a intereHi of ito (iwii. It nmR tlnm : — 

Neither ohm uuu'Ii inipixivoiiieut aiw fruin HtK;)i M|iectilAtionK iix tlie foUuwiiig which 
are the themes MuagCHted by the VrduntH,- in what manner is the eou! afaeorlied in 
the Deity? Wluit ivlutioiis ddes it ))eiir tu the l>i^iMe Kshciuv? Nor will youtha be 
titted to be lietter tnetiilNM's of Nociely by the Ve^lantir dot'trines which tc.ach them to 
believe, that all visible thiufts Imvc mo iral existent**;, that as father, brother, ^c., have 
no actual entity, they coMs«‘(|uci)tly <ii*servc no real alfcctidii. and .theicfore the Hocnier 
we eauux^e fruin them and hiive the world the lM*tter. 

The miHHionaries atbanced in the Somnviun- Ihrftfni, the last (ibjcctioii, which Uaiu- 
mohmi u)W4ule<l in his lli-ahmitv-iral Mtujasme. He fnrlher cMtaldiidied a Vedanta 
College. This seeming iiitsmsmtency is <‘xj>laiiicd i»y Miss ('ollcti us follows “ The 
teaobiiigK of tlie Vedanta lend tliemsi'lvcs tn a leinarkuble tiitersity of t}ieologk*al intci' 
|H*etatio]i. 'rh<\v arc U|>{iealed to ettnally by iliiuUstit* and noiHhmVmbc Ncboola of 
thought. They c<tiitaiii passages whicii lm*athe a lofty luul ethical Tlieisin; iii other 
places tiiey aeent to coiiiiteiiuiu^e a Pantheism that is simply .\<‘OMniHni-~tlie denial of 
all finiwe exisleuee ; ■ . . Ac<*oi‘ding as the Vislaiita Is taught with or without a proper 
aelective adjuatiuent of its widely various ctmteiUs. its value as a Kuhj<«i;t of inatnictioa 
may be aet high or low. In ihe oiflinavy Hindu si:huols it was taught in false ]»erapee- 
tiva, with a diNcriminution exercised if at all in fin our of what was trivial, incorrect, 
pidytheiaUc. Ramiuohini therefore opposed with all his might the suggestion thattho 
Britiah (lovernmenl shoiihl (leriietuate or eiunuirage this kind of Vetlaniic iuHtnicUun. 
At the name time he saw in the Vedanta rightly hundlni and '‘rightly divided" a 
means for leading his (Countrymen out of their prevailing Hu})erHtitiou and idolatry into 
a pure and-elevated Theism. Their devotion to the Vedantie. seripturiM* was the lever, 
by which Uummohtui hofHMi trr lift them into u simpler and nolder faith. Therefore 
he founded the Vedanta (*-ollej^; and therefore also he controverted tiie missionaneB* 
wholeaale dis^mrageinent of tlie Vedanta. If the missionaries had sucrceeded ia 
dttcrediting the Vedanta, they woidd in Uanimoliiiii's eyes Imtx* lirokcu down the bridge 
iHkich enabled men to pass from Hindu Polytheism to Hindu Theism. He thus com¬ 
bated both the conservative Clwistian who advocated indiacriniinate rejection and the 
coneervative Hindu who advocated die indiacrimate retention of Vedaatic teaching; 
and he provided for a discriminating ioatniction in tlie ancient Kystein winch Bhould 
have the approval of liberal Hindue and liberal Cntristiaas.*' 
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litenry prose. He taught his people the use of marks of puiietuatioii. 
There was ill his nature a deep vein of genuine {uietry, too; us 
his Bengali hymns show. He was the first to write theistic hymns 
in Bengali. Pandit Raraag.ati Nyayaratna, a well-known Hindu 
historian of the Bengali language and literature, truly ohserves that 
■“ they appear to possess the power of melting even stony hearts, of 
making the most irreligious devoted to God and of making hearts 
sunk in w-irdlinoss detached from the world.’’ They ai-e prized by 
theists and idolaters alike. A tew of them an* in Sanskrit. We 
believe an Knglish translation of Kamniohun's hymns by Babu 
Mohinimoban Cliattorjee. M. .V.. has lieen publisixsl by the Adi 
Brahmo Kamaj of Calcutta. 

His Bengali journal, the .Sniidxid Kniiimidi, first appi-ared in 1821. 
He is the founder of native journalism in India. The Somlnul KaiimiiiU 
wa.s not exclusively or chiefly a political publication. It, as well as 
his Persian newspajier, Minit-ul-AkMxir or Mirror of IlUrMigenrr, 
had an educaitional purposi*, too. Besides politics, siibjiHits of a 
historical, literary and scientific character were t mated of therein. 

Lawyers of eminence have doclansl that the legal writings of 
the Kaja, such as his “ Brief Ib'inarks on Ancient Female Rights,” 
“The Rights of Hindus over Ancestral Property acconling to the 
Law of Bengal,” would do ci*edil to jurists of the highest standing. 

To the public Itammohnn Hoy is ls*st known as a religious and social 
reformer. To many he' is also known as a literateur and educationist. 
But he is not so well known as a (mlitical rrd'ormer and agitator. A 
brief account of his politics may not therefore be out of place here. 

Mr. William Adam, a Baptist .Missionary, whose association with 
RajaRammohuuHoy led him to adopt. Unitarian opinions, liears the 

following testimony to his love of lilierty : - 

“ He would be fnic or not he lit all. Lovr of fiTttl.mi wa, |»'rlup- tlw strong.«l 

panion of his soul,—froodom not of action incTcly. Imt of tliongli;.This tenacity of 

pcnonal indepindonce, this sensitive jeahmsy of the sliRlitrst uii|ir<i.ich lo an encraacli- 
meat on his mental freedom was iiccoinpanied willin very nii-i* penstptino of the equal 
ri^lta of others, even of those who differed most widely from hiio." 

It was this love of liberty thrt was the sourex! of all his political 
opinions and the mainspring cl all his political activity. It made 
him take interest in and deeply sympathise with all political move¬ 
ments all over the world that had for their object the atlvanccment 
of popular freedom* Some instances may her e be given of Ham- 
BOhun's cosmopolitan sympathies in the region of politics. 

“ Whsc the inteUigeace reached India that the people of Naplea aftei- extorting a 
eonatitotioB fcom their deepotic king were crushed hack into aervitude by the AualriM 
troopa in ohodienoe to the joint mandate of the crownwl heads of Russia, Priwaia. Amlria, 
Sardinia, and Napiea, Rammohnn felt it keenly.* 
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In a letter to Mr. Buckiugham, dated Aagost 11,1821, he wrote; — 

“ I Hin afnid I must be tinder the neceeeity of denying myeelf the pleaetire of yonr 
lociety thie evening; more eepeciully ae my mind ie depreimetl by tlir Ute iiewe from 

Ktiro)>e.From the late unhappy newa 1 am obliged to conclude that 1 ahall not live to* 

aee liberty nniveieally reetored to the nations of Euroi>e, and Asiatic nations, eepecislly 
those that are European colonies, possessed of a greater degree of the name blessing tlinii 
what they now enjoy. 

“ tinder these circumstances I consider the cause of the Keapolitans as my own, and 
their enemies as ours. Enemies to liberty and friends of iespotism have never been, 
and never will he, ultimately snocesstul." 

“These noble words,” says Miss Collett, “reveal how profoundly 
Kammohun felt with the late Russel Lowell that “ In the gain or loss, 
of one race all the rest have equal claim” ; and that 
“ Wherever wrong is done 

To the hiimbleNt and the weakest, * neath the all-beholding Snn, 

That wrong is also done to ns.” 

Rammohun’s Persian weekly Mmit-at-Aklihav contained an article- 
on “ Ireland, the causes of its distress and discontent”. In this he 
dwelt on the evils of absenteeism and the injustice of maintaining 
Protestant clergymen out of revenues wrung from the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of Ireland. He said - 

How admiraUe is the observation of Saadi (on whom be iiietry!) 

“ Do not Bay that these rapacious miiiiKters ore the well-wishets of liis Majesty ; 
For in proportion ns tliey augment the revenue of the State, they diminish hia 
impuhirity; 

0 statesman, apply the revenue of the king towards the conuurt of the people; 
tlien during their lives they will be loyal to him." 

When the nows of the establishment of constitntioual Uovern- 
mont in Spain reached India, he gave a public dinner at the Town 
Hall. Some mouths before his departure for England, news Mtached 
CSalcutta of the latest French Revolution, and, “ so great was his 
enthusiasm that,” we are told, “ he could think and talk of nothing 
clw!" He viewed it as a triumph of liberty and rejoiced accordingly. 
On his voyage to England he landed at the Cape for only an hour op 
two. “Returning on board he met with a ii.asty aticidcnt. The 
gangway ladder had not been properly secured, and he got a serious 
fall, from which he was lamb for eighteen iiioiiths afterwards and 
indeed never finally recovered. But no (lodijy suffering could repreas 
his mental ardour. Two French frigates, under the revolutionary 
flag, the globious tri-colour, were lying in Table Bay; and lame as he 
was, he would insist on visiting them. The sight of these colours 
seemed to kindle his enthusiasm, and to render him insensible to 
pain.” During the days of the Reform Bill agitation in England, ha 
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considered the stmggrle between the reformers and anti-reformers 
-as a straggle between liberty and opprcission throaghoat the world: 
■between jnstice and injastiee, and lietwetm right and -wrong. He 
publicly avowed that in the event of the Reform Bill being defeated, 
he would renounce his connection with England. His Persian -week¬ 
ly, the Mimt, did not, however, favourably consider the national 
aspirations of (Ireece. Muhamina<1an sympathy -with the Turks 
may have Insen to some extent resnonsible for this attitude to 
•Greece 

We now pass on to the Riija's 1 iidian polical opinions. Our politics 
are sure to be tinged by onr .attitude towards British rule in India. 
It is therefore ne<Mjssary to know what the Rajs thought of British 
rule in India in his day. In his aiitobiogr:if)hy i»e writes ; 

.I pi'uccmlMi on inv trtivi’K mul inssrd lliroUjKh (liffeivnt roiintries, chiefly 

■within, but some beyond, tlie Ixmiids ot UimlodsUni, with u teeliiig «t great avemion lo 
the estaUiahinent ol the Rritiah I’nwer in India. Wbe.i I had rracluxl the age of twenty, 
my lather recalled me, and restored me tn his tavonr; after which 1 fimt saw and begftn 
to aasoinate with Europeans, and wkih after niitde myself luleriihly acquainted with their 
laws and form of government. Finding them generally more intelligent, more steady 
and moderate in tlieir conduct. I gave up my preiudice againut them, and lietenie inclined 
in their favour, feeling iwrsnaded tliat tlieir rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead more 
speedily and surely to the aibelioralion of the native inhabitnnta;.” 

He concluded his “ Final Appeal to the Christian Public" 

■"by offering up thanks to the supreme Hisimser of tlie evente of this imi^we, for 
having unexpectedly delivered this country from tlie loiig'Conlinued tyranny of ite fonaer 
Bulers, and placed it under the govenimenl of the English,—a nalirai who not only nre 
-hleeeed with the enjoyment of civil and isditieal liberty, but also interest themsslvM in 
pramoting liberty and social happiness, us well as free inquiry into literary and religious 
■subjects, umoug those nations to which their influence extemls.'’ 

But Raminohun gave to Muhammadan rule also its due meed of 
praise by mentioning in what respects it was superior to British rale. 
Rewrote in his “Appeal to the King in Council ” against the Press 
Regulation 

“ Your Majesty is awan-, tliat mider their former Mohamnuulan lliilers, the natives oi 
this country enjoyed every political privilege in common with Mnssuhnans, being eligible 
■to the highest offices in the State, entnisteil with the command of armies and the gov¬ 
ernment of provinces and often chosen as advisers to their Prince, without disqualifica¬ 
tion or degrading distinction On account of their religion or the place of their hilth. 
They used to receive free grants of land exempted from any payments of revenue, and 
boeides the highest salaries allow od under the (.ktvemment, they enjoyed free nt ehiige 
large tracts of country attached to certain offices of trust and dignity, while nativas of 
leming and talent were rewarded with numerous situations of honour and aaaolsnuint. 
Ahteagh under the &itish Rule, the natives of India, have entirely lost this pglitfcal 
coneequenoe. ", Ac. 
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Some of the eontente of the earlier numbers of the Sambo I 
Knuviudi may be given hero : - 

No. I. -An uppnul to the (iovenii.ient lo. the entnUinhinent of a nchonl for thognttnitons 
iiiRtniction of the poor Init renpeotitMe Hindne. 

No I].- Iliunbie nddire^i to the (Wemment Holieitinx tlie extenmon of trial byjaryto 
Btofneeil, Zillii and Provincial Courts of Jiiditaitnre. 

No III.- -All aptioal to the Corermiient to relieve the Hindu coinmiinit.r from the ineon- 
venieneo roniMsitient upon there Iwing only one (Jhant 'or the burning of dead 
bodies whereas iin iiinnense .s(»aee of jjronnd has been jn'anted for the bnrial of 
Christians. 

.App(»a1 to (•overmneiit lor the f>revention ol the exiortaiam of the greatest 
part of the prodiiee of rice from Iteiittal to foreign (S>rta. 

■Appeal to tfovemnient to enable the middle class of native subjects to avail 
themselves of the treatment of Kuiopr-an thysioians. 

■Appeal to the Caletitta Magisiniles to resort, to rigorons nieasiiriss for relieving 
the Hindu inhabitants of Cah-iitta from the serious grievance <»f Christian geiitleinea 
driving their buggies anumgst them and entiiiig nnd lashing them with whips, with¬ 
out distinction of sex or age. while they quietly assembleif in innnense numbers to 
see the iniagt-s of their deities pass in the Cbil|Min- Uoad, when many of them 
through terror and ennsternatlon eanstsi by the lashing inflieted on the speetators 
fell down into drains, while others were iraiiioleif under foot by the crowd. 

Raja Rainmohun Roy iK'liovod that :i frtip Press is onci of tho 
ixAst safoguards of liliorty. This oonvic.tion found oxpiesKion in his 
potitions against the Pmss Itcgulation (1) to the Suiiienio Court, 
and (2) to the King in Cotincil. Th«^ Piess ordinanee iireserilted that 
theneeforl.h no one should publish a ntttvspaper or other periodical 
without having oittained a license from the (lOvcrnor-tieiieral in 
Council, signed by the Chief A'cretary. The memorial sultniittcd to 
the Supreme Court “ may Imi eegarde.d as the Areo|iagitica of Indian 
History. Alike in diction and in argument, it forms a noble landmark 
in the pwgress of Knglish eiiltiire in the Rasl,” 

This Memorial proving friiitloss. Rammohun and his en-adjntois 
appealed to the King in eoiine.il. Says Miss Collett:- 

■ The appeal is one of the iioWi-st pieces of Kngiish to which Itammoluin gui bis 
hand. Its stately periods and not less stutuly thought recall the eloqueiiee of the great 
orators of a century ago. In a lsn]gnsge and style for ever associated with the glorious 
vindication of liis*rty, it invokes ogainst the arbitrary exercise of British power ihe- 
j-.'incipli-s and traditions which are distinctive of British History." 

This Memorial, too, provttd iiitavaiUng. The Privy Council declin¬ 
ed to comply with the petition. 

Anew Jury Act came into operation in the beginning of 1827. On 
August 18th, 1828, Kommohun wrote to Mr. J. Crawford and entrusted 
to him petitions against the Act for presentation to both Honaea ot 
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Parliament., signed by Hindns and Mohammedans. He thus e-oueisoly 
stated the grounds of grievance:— 

•* In h» laroouH Jury BUI, Mr. Wynn, U»e Into Prwideut of the Bourd of t’raitoU, Iww 

mtrodncing rdigiow diHtinctions into the jirdicial aystein of thin country, not wly 
affuided just grounds for diwintiHfttction among the Natives in general, but has excited 
mncb alami in Uie In'naat of every one oonversiint with |K)litical principlea. Any Nativee, 
eithw Hindu or Mohvnedan, are rendered by thie Bill Hnbject to judicial trial by 
< 'hrietians, either Ktiropean or Native, while Chrietiane, including Native converta, are 
cxempUnl from the degradation of being tried either by a Hindu or Muwulman juror, 
however high lie may etanil in the mtimation of aociety. This Bill alwi deuien both to 
HiudiH and MoliamodiwiH the honor of a neat in tlie Oraiid .lury even in the trial of fellow 
HindiiK or MiiJWulmanH. This is tlie sum total of Mr.-Wynii’K lat** Jury BUI. «f whk'li 
we bitterly f^mplain." 

Hammohun went on to suggest a posHibility ** which is by ih> m<*auH 
so remote now as wiien he wrot4* 

•* SupfHiKliig that BKI yearM hemv the Native diuratrtcr lnM-taiMH clevulcd frciii 
•KiiHtatit iiiU'iworfie with Kurof»eans and the acMpiirtiuent t»f gi'iiera! and ptAn «l 
knowhvIgt^uK well as of modern arte and aciencea, ia it jK)«Hih1e tliat they will iM»t have flw 
spirit an well as lb*" inrlliinfion U> ri'sisl eff s-tiially any unjimt and oppresMivc ineaMireH 
fan viiig to dcgnule iheni ill the Hcalo of KiKtitUy ? It slHinhl not lie hmt eight of that the 
position of linliii is very different from tiuit of Ii'elaiid, Ui any quarUs' of which all 
Kngiisli (hs*t may Kiuldenly isinvey a Uidy of litKipH that may force ila way in the 
requisite* ilin^ction an<l soissnsI in Kiippreemiig every effort of a refra«?tory apivit. Were 
India !•» slian* one-fourth of the kmnvieilge and energy of that wuntry, she woiihl prove 
from her remote Hitnation, her richeH am! her vaat population, either imefuJ and profitable 
as a willing pnivitioe. ail ally of the Kritmli enipin*. or Ironbleaome and annoying aa u 
cletenninetl enemy. 

In lUHmnoii with ilKwe who HiHriii partial lo the Hritinh rule from the exrMsiatkni d 
future ItenetitH arining out of Uie connection, 1 ncissiHiirily feel 'eitreinely grieved in 
ufteji witneHKtng Acta and' ItogidatioiM pionusl by tiovernment widKiut emiaulting or 
seeming to uiidemtaiid the fotdings of ita Indian HubjectK and without connidering that 
this ptsiple liave had for more than half a century tlie uilvantage of lieing ruled by and 
iimuMuaUsl with an enlightened nation, a<lv (K'atee of lUierty and proinotera of knowledge.'' 

The i|iiotc<l alsivt^ is rmnarkablc for the far-siglited glanc<^ 

into the fiitiirt^ which il. rcv<m,ls. Hero in germ is t4> he found Ahe 
natioiHtl aspiration which is now brtmking forth into demands for a 
greater measure of self-government than the fieople at prfwnt enjoy, 
kammohuirs Knglish biographt^r observes that 

“ The proHpect of an ednca!«Mt India, of an India approximating to Kum|iean ntand- 
ards of culture, hhoius tc *iave never been long abeent from KammobiiirN mind; and he 
did, howovei vaguely, clan*, m advainre for his i^iuiitrymen the political righta wbk^h 
jf.rogr»w ill civilixatioii mevitalily ioi’olmi.' Here again Bamniohim atamla forth on the 
tribune and pmphia of New India." 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons which wait 
appointed in Kebruary, 1881, and reappointed in Jane to consider the 
renewal of the Company'a Charter invited him to appear brdore it. 
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Ramniohun detrliiied thin request but tendered bis evidence in the 
form of successive “ Communications to the Board of Control.” The 
first of these, dealt with Revenue. The Raja appears here as the 
champion of the rack-rented ryot. While the Zemindars or land¬ 
holders had been greatly benefited by the Permanent Settlement of 
1793, while their wealth and the wealth of the community had 
generally increased, t|ie poor cultivator was no better off. The 
remedy he asked for was in the first place the prohibition of any 
further rise in rent, and secondly—rents being qow so exorbitantly 

high as to leave the ryot in a state of extreme misery,.a reduction 

in the revenue deinandi'd from the Zemindar so as to ensure a reduc¬ 
tion in the ryot’s rent. The de<'rease in revenue he would meet by 
increasing taxes upon luxuries or by employing as Collectors low- 
salaried Indians instead of high-salaried Europeans. It may here be 
incidentally observtsl that nearly three-<tuarters of a century ago, 
when education u-as in a backward condition, Raja Rammohun Roy 
considered Indians fit for the duties of Collectors. He also considered 
them well qualified to dis(;harge all judicial duties. 

He approveil of the settlement in India of a few model landlords 
from England, but was careful to stipulate that they should not be 
drawn from the lower classic. This is not the place to criticize the 
Raja’s views on this subject; but it seems open to grave doubt 
whether a Euro[)ea|i landed aristocracy fOr India would have been 
on the whole Ismeficial to the |>eople of this country. He concluded 
with an earnest apiieal “to any and every authority to devise some 
mode of alleviating the present misiTies of the agricultural peasantry 
of 'ndia.’’- 

It admits of no doubt that the condition of the proprietors of land 
has improved under the system of permanent assessment. But tlic 
Government seems at present to believe that that system has resulted 
in loss of revenue to the State. It is. therefore, important to quote 
the Raja’s opinion on this subject. 

“ The amoiiDt of awieiiBinent Sued on the huide of theie pmvince* at the time of the 
Permanent Seldement (1793X **« «* high aa had ever been aaaemed, and in many 
■mtanoSH higher than liad ever before been realized by the exertiuna of any government 
Hohamedan or Britiah. Therefore the government aacrificed nothing in oondudiag that 
aettledient. If it laid not Iwen fomned, the landholdere (Zeimndora) would always hava 
taken care to prevent the revenue from inoreaaing by not bringing waate landa into 
cultivation, and by ooUuaive arrangameota to elude further demanda; while the atata of 
the eultivaton would not have been at all better than it ia now. However, if the Oo^wn- 
ment bad taken the whole retalea of the coiuitry into ita own handa, aa in the ceded airi 
conquered provincea and the Madraa Preaidency. then, by allowing the landhridera only 
tan per cent, on the renia (UaiHumah), and aecuring all the real to tho Oovemmont, it 
might no donbt have increaaed tho revenue for a ahort timo. Bat tha whola tt the 
Inadlordr iu the country woiUd then have been rrduced to die mme wratched eoodifion 
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a* they «f« at pr•wnti^ in the ceded and oanqaerad Provinces of the Benget ViMidancy 
<ir rother ennihiUted, ae in many parte of the Madras territory; and the whole population 
reduced to the aame levd of poverty. At the same time, the tem|x)»ry increase of 
revenue to Government under its own immediate management would alao liave soon t«1l«n 
off, through the miaconduct and negligence of the revenue officera, aa shown by innumer¬ 
able instanoes in which the estates were kept khua, f.e,, under the immediate inanasement 
of Government.” 

“ Besides, Government appropriates to itself an enormous duly (m tlie transit and 
.exportetion of the produce of the soil which has, since the ]ioriod of the Perpetual 
.Settlement, increased,to a great amount from the exertions of the propiietOrs in extend¬ 
ing and impr oviiig oultirBtion, under the assurance that no demand of an increaas of 
revenue would be made upon them on amnint of the progressive productiveness of their 
estates.” 

The Raja contrasts the off€‘(!ts of the iicniiaiicnt and periodica! 
systems of assessment in two statements, 

" Bj a comparative view of the I'eveinieH of Bengal, Beliai* nnd OriBNa, from the 
period of the Perpetual tSettlemeiit, it appeare that, in die thirty>iive ycaix, freun 1792-93 
to 1827-38, there waa a total increaMP on the whole amount of the Ucveniie of above 100 
per cent. (10171 j, and that this iiirrraHe has lieen steady and pmgrewivo up to the 
present time;.” 

' By a comparative view of the revenue of the old llritiKh territory in Madras, it 
apimare that during the Name ftenw) of thirty-five yoara {i.e from 1793 to IHSsS) there 
w«M an incnraMe of only about 40 per I'ent, (U)'] 5) on the tqtal amount of the whole 
revenue. That the inereaae during the firot 17 years was 4«> per irent.; that in the 
next 8 yearn the increaae was only about 3| per cent; and that in the laat 18 years th^ 
has been a derreoae of 2*1.^> jH’r cent.” 

In an appendix he urgtHi the Imperial utility of the policy of ftxing 
a maximum rent to be j)aid by each cultivator, “ that their rents 
already raised to a ruinous extent, miffht not ins subject to further 
Incpease.” His advocacy of this policy is so statesmanlike that no 
apology is needed for quoting his view's on the subject. To recognise 
the indefeasible rights of the ryots in the soil would make them loyal 
to the po wer that secured them and 

" ready to riae in defence of it, a» a militia or in any other ahape that might be required; 
ao au to aecure the Britiah rule in a foreign and remote empire, alike from intenial 
intrigue and from external aggreaaioii, without the ncceasity of keeping on foot aa 
immenae standing army at an enormoua coat. Thia conaidenitioii ia of great impmtance 
in reapect to the natives of the upper and western proviiicea, who are diatinguiahad hr 
their Buparior bravery, and form tlie greater part of the Britiah Indian army. If thia 
race of men, who are by no means deficient in feelinga of iieraonal honor and regard for 
family reepectability, were assured that their rights in the soil were indefeasible ao Icng 
aa the British power ahouid endure, they would from gratitude and aelf-interest at all 
time ha ready to devote their livea and property in its defence. 

“ The saving that be effected by thia liberal and generona policy, throagh ths 

anhstitufing (rf a tnilida force for a great part of the present etanding army, wtwU ba 
orach greater than any gain that could be realized by any system of iocressiag land 
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itnww Am bamu iagniat; oouU How appUeaUe lo tbit oM» ii lb* bUowlng 

liM of tbt Ponitn ngo (Sitdi) 

• Ba ngat mlh kun Wa't janf > kkam ai hum miikin 
ICanki ikakituhak i adil ni rayot luUar oK. 

“ Bo on (rirndly leniu with thy aubjectii, ood mt any obout the wulon of Aiiwr 
anamiea; for to on upright prince hia people io on army." 

While on the HUbjoct of Land Settlement we may nay that in 1828, 
by ReKulatinii Ilf of that year, the revenue eolleetor in each dUtrict 
wan authorined to dlHiioNnonn the holders of tax-free lands by hia 
own authority, without reforenoe to any judicial courts, if the collec¬ 
tor nhould Im of opinion, after Much enquiry as might satify himself 
that the title of the proprietor was not valid. It was therein 
enacted that “ such decision of the Collector shall have the force 
and effect of a decree " ; also, that “ it shall not be necessary for him 
to transmit his prooeodings to the Board of Revenue,” but ” the 
party diniiossossod might apiieai," and by art. 3., whether an appeal 
be hied oi- not, “ that it shall and may be lawful for the Collector 
immediabdy to carry into effect his decision by attaching and 
assessing the lands.” This regulation produced great alarm and 
distriMt amongst the natives of Bengal, Be bar and Orissa, many of 
whom petitioned against the principle of one party, who lays claim 
M the land, disjiossessing an. actual possessor at his own discretion. 
This agitation was led, though unsuccessfully, by Rammohnn Roy. 
Keg. ill of 1828 is still in torct^. 

Among the principal measuism advocated in the Raja's Questions 
and Answers on the J lulieial System of India were the substitution 
of Kiigiish for Persian as the official language of the courts of law; 
the appointment of native assessors in the civil courts; trial by 
jury, of which the Panebayet system was the indigenous parallel; 
separation of the offices of judge and revenue commissioners; separa- 
tioa of the offices of judge and magistrate; oodifleation of the 
criminal law and also of the law of India ; and consultation with the 
local magnates Ixtfore enacting laws. The last reform proposed 
contains the germs of representativp legislative bodies. 

.Students of Indian economics are familiar with the fact that 
every year nearly 4~> < .-ores of rupees of India's capital is drained 
off to foreign parts without any hojie of return. This drain of wealth 
did not escape the eyes of Raja Rammohun Roy. In his “ Revenue 
Hystem of India" he says that as a large sum of money is now 
annually drawn from India by Europeans retiring from it with the 
fortunes realized there, a system which would encourage Europeans 
of capital to become permanent settlers with their families, would 
necessarily greatly improve the resources of the country. Hepre- 
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pwed Mvem uUeii to prove thie dntin. The foUovnng two pen^ 
gnplu ere appended to theee tables 

" By the eTidenoe of Haan. Uoyd ud MelTiOa (the famm tlw Aocoontant^inami, 
ud the Utter tbs Auditor-Oenend of the Kist IndU CampanyX rraoidsd in tbs IGmlso 
of eridanse tskm before the Select Committee of ihe Hones of Loide, 83>d Febneiy, 
1830; it eppeen that the proportion of the Indian rerenues expended in Snffond oa tbo- 
territorial aocoont amounts, on an average, to £.‘1,000,000 annually. It inclndaa tUe 
expenaea at the Board of Control and India House, pay, absentee allowanceB and poaioBa 
to Civil and Military office, s in Rurope for serrioes in India, with interest of monev 
realised there. Ac., Ac, braides £453,588 for territorial stores consigned to India. 

“ In a latter of the Court of Directins to the Oovenunent of Bengal, dated the 20tb 
of June, 1810, and quoted in the woih “ On Ctdonial Policy as applicable to the Oovera- 
meat of Indio," by a very able servant of the company, holding a responsible sitoatioe 
in Bengal, the Directors state that “ it is no extravagant assertion to advance, that the 
annual reraittanees to Kondoii on account of individuals, have been at the rate of nearly 
£3,000,000 per annum for a teria of yeor* port." (p. 70.) From these and other 
authentic documents the author calculates the amount of capital, or " the aggregate o 
tribote, public and private, so withdrawn from India from 1765 to 1830, at £100,00(1000. f 
(p. 65.) 

It hafi already been incidentally shown that Raji* xtammohtin 
Roy was in favour of the Hettleni''»nt in India of European capitaliata 
under certain conditions. Auiong the advantages likely In his 
opinion to arise from such settlement was the improvement of the 
condition of the native inhabitants by European landlords showing 
them superior methods of cultivation. That this was not altogether 
a vain expectation appears from some observations in Mr. N. G. 

Mukerji’s ffarMl-boofc o/ f ndiau Agriculture. Says Mr. Mukerji: 

Indeed, Indian agriculture has been setuaUy vastly improvud by our contact with 
the West. European planters have been the means of intrcducing important innovations. 
In the ntost ounif-tlie way places of India we 6nd Eurojienn planters currying on 
agricultuinl e.Kiterinieuts and improvements iniperceptiUy and noiselessly. 

This naturally leads one to a consideration of the Raja's ItemarkM 
OH Settlement ill hidUiby Huroprmm. It is a paper of rare personal 
tnd national importance. But as it raises problems of great magni¬ 
tude, we refrain from dealing with it here. Suffice it to say that thia 
his dual literary deliverance holds up to the people of India th» 
pros{iect of India having English as its Ii«guo/it»iic«, India socially 
and in other respects westernized to some extent, India possibly 
independent and India the Enlightener of Asia. 

Progressive political views imply confldence in the capacity of a 
people for continuous improvement. Raja Rammohun Roy believed 
that the people of India “ have the same capability of improvement 
as any other civilized people." He did not believe that Asiatics wore 
natnially an inferior race. In the course of one of his numeronn 
religions controversies “A Christian" having indulged in a tirade 
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about persons being “degraded by Asiatic effeminacy,” the Raja 
reodnded Mm that almost all the ancient prophets and patriarchs 
venerated by Christians, nay, even Jesus Christ himself, were Asiatics. 

On a perusal of the foregoing pages it will bo found that with the 
-exception of the agitation that has been going on for sometime past 
tor the industrial regeneration of the country, Rammohiin Roy laid 
the foundation of all the principal modern raortuuents for th<^ eleva¬ 
tion of our people. Probably, as India is maijily an agricultural 
-country and as in his days the pressure oit land had not liecome 
abnormal owing to the indigenous industries not having disaiipetircd 
then to the extent to which they have now declined, the industrial 
problem didjiot then press for solution with the same urgency as now. 
Nevertheless we find that the bearing of the system of caste on in¬ 
dustrial prosperity did not eHc.apo the keen eyes of Rammoimn : as 
No. Ylll bf his Sambad Kaimmiidi prink>d the “ plea of a philan¬ 
thropist, who observing the mirfery caus(Kl by prejudices of caste, 
urges the Hindus not to debar themselves < hereby from mechanical 
pursuits, but to cultivate such arts as would tend to their comfort, 
happiness and independence.'’ 

We conclude this introduction with the following estimate of his 
personality by his biographer, the late Miss Sophia Dobson CoDett, 
who, though an English woman and a trinitarian Christian, seems on 
the whole to have understood the meaning of his life pretty accu¬ 
rately 

“ fUDunohaa atandii in hiatorj ua the living briilgc over which India innrcht-,- frniu 
her unmeutired past to her incalciilahlc future. Tie wae the arch wliu-h ,-|>»iini-d the 
golf that yawned between ancient caste and modern humanity. Iictwcen su]>cri.irli(m aiid 
aoienoe, between despotiaiu and democracy, between immobile custom and a c-uisci rativc 
progress, between a bewildering polytheism and a pure, if vague, Theism, lb- was the 
mediator of his people, harmonizing in his own jicrson, often by mean- cf his own 
solitary sufferings, the conflicting tendencies of immemorial tradition and of inevitaUe 
enlightenmenL" 

", He embodies the new spirit which arises from tlie compulsory mixture ol nxres mid 
bitha and civilizations,—^fae embodies its freedom of enquiry, its thirst fur si ii’iKm, its 
large human sympathy, its pure and sifted ethics, along with its reverent but not, uncri¬ 
tical regard for the past, and prudent, even timid, disinelination towards revuli. Butin 
the life of Rammohun we see what wc ho|ie yet to hare shown ns in the progress of India, 
ihat the secret of the whnie movement is religious. Amid all his wanderings Raiimudiua 
was saved by his faith, c 9 « « genuine'outgrnwth of the old Hindu slock ; 

'in a soil watered by new influences, and in an atmosphere charged witn unwonted forcing 
power, bat still a tme acion of the old stock. The Rajah waa no merely oeeidentalind 
-oriental, no Hindu polished into the donbtful semblance of a European. Just as little 
'-wee b, if we may use the term without cSence, a spiritual Eurasian. If we follow the right 
lin of his devriopinent we shall find that he leads the way from the oriehtalism of the 
past not to, but throngb Western cnlture, towards a civilization which h neither Western 
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nor tmmn, bat wnMlhing vaotly uirsn aoi noliiar tbni both. Ha pnaanoa oontiniitr 
thitmi^aout, by rirtoa of bia religion^ which again anppliad tba motiva forea of haa nr». 
graoniva moi-ement. Tba powrr that conncctad and raMrained, aa wall aa widened an'* 
■mptflad, wan raligion. 

" 'iommohun than pirariits a ntcMt inatructira and inapiring atudy tor the Naw India 
of which he ia the type and pioneer. He olfera to the new democracy of the Weat a 
acnroely lean valnaUe index of what our granteat Kaatem dependency may yet hacmne 
under the imperial away of the Britiah commonalty. There can be little donbt that, 
wliatever f.itiire tlie deatiniea may have in atore for India, that future will he largely 
ahaped by the life ami work of Ranitnohnn Koy. And not the future of India alone. We 
atnnd on the et'e of on nnpreoedented intermingTing of Kaat and Weat. The European and 
Aaiatic atreoma of huniiin development, which have often tinged each other before, ore now 
approaching a coiiiluenrr wliich liida fair to form the one ocean-river of the collective 
progreaa of mankind. In the preaence of that greater Eoatem qiiMioii,—with ita 
infinite tnmilicatioiiH, indnatriol, (loli'ical, moral and religiona,—the international problema 
of the puaaing hour, even tlie gravi'at of them, aeem dwarfed into parochial pettincM. 
The nearing dawn of llirat- ■inmeaanred |Kawibilitiea only tfarowa into dearer preaninenoa 
the figure of the man whoae lifif-atory we have told. He waa, if not the prophetic type,, 
at leaat the premiraive hint, 4»f (he rliangi* that in hicome.*’ 
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TO 


THE BELIEVERS OF THE ONLY TRUE GOD. 


The greater part of Brahmans, as well as of other sects of 
Hindoos, are quite incapable of justifying that idolatry which they 
continue lo practise. When questioned on the subject, in place of 
adducing reasonable arguments in support of their conduct, they 
conceive it fully sufficient to quote their ancestors as positivi 
authorities! And some of them are become very iD-disposed towards 
me, because I have forsaken idolatry for the worship of (he true and 
eternal God! In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and 
that of our early forefathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time 
past, to convince my countrymen of the true meaning of our sacred 
oooks; and to prove, that my aberration deserves not the oppro¬ 
brium which some unreflecting persons have been so ready to tlirow 
upon me. 

The whole body of the Hindoo Theology, Law, and Literature, 
is contained in the Vedas, which are affirmed to be coeval with the 
creation ! These worns are extremely voluminous, and being written 
in the most elevateo and metaphorical style, are, as may be well 
supposed, in many passages seemingly confused and contradic.i-nrv. 
Dowards of two thousand years ago, the great Vyasa, reflecting 
on the perpetual difficulty arising from these sources, composea 
with great discrimination a complete and compendious abstract of 
the whole, and also reconciled those texts which appeared to stand at 
variance. This work he termed TIte Vedanta, which, compounded 
of two Sanskrit words, signifies 77te Resolution of all the Vedas. It 
has continued to be most higlily revered by aU Hindoos, and in place 
of the more diffuse arguments of the Vedas, is always referred to as 
equal authority; But from its being concealed within the dark 
curtain of the Sanskrit language, and the Brahmans permitting them¬ 
selves alone to interpret, or even to touch any book of the kind, 
the Vedanta, althoiigh perpetuaUy quoted, is little known to the 
public : and the practice of few Hindoos indeed bears the leas 
accordance with its precepts ! 
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WTEODBCTION. 


Id pursunDce of my vindication, 1 have to the best of my abilities 
translated this hitherto unknown work, as well as an abridgment 
thereof, into the Hindoostanee and Bengalee languages, and distri* 
buted them, free of cost, among my own countrymen, as widely 
as circumstances have possibly allowed. The present is an endeavour 
to render an abridgment of the same into English, by which I expect 
to prove to my European friends, that the superstitious practices 
which deform the Hindoo religion have nothing to do with the pure 
spirit of its dictates! 

I have observed, that both in tlieir writings and conversation, 
many Europeans feel a wish to palliate and soften the features of 
Hindoo idolatry; and are inclined to inculcate, that all objects of 
worship are considered by their votaries as emblematical represen¬ 
tations of the Supreme Divinity! Ifjthis were indeed the case, I might 
perhaps be led into some examination of the subject: but the truth 
is, the Hindoos of the present day have no such views of the subject, 
but firmly believe in the real existence of innumerable gods and 
goddesses, who possess, in their own departments, full and indepen¬ 
dent power; and to propitiate them, and not the true Qod, are 
temples erected and ceremonies performed. There can be no doubt, 
however, and it is my whole design to prove, that every rite has its 
derivation from the allegorical adoration of the true Deity; but at the 
present day all tliis is forgotten, and among many it is even heresy 
to mention it! 

1 hope it will not be presumed that T intend to establish the 
jueferenoe of my faith over that of other men. The result of contro¬ 
versy on such a subject, however multiplied, must be ever unsatisfac¬ 
tory ; for the reasoning faculty, which leads men to certainty in things 
within its reach, produces no effect on questions beyond its compre¬ 
hension. I do no more than assert, that if correct reasoning and 
the dictates of common sense induce the belief of a wise, un¬ 
created Being, who is the Supporter and Ruler of the boundless 
universe, we should also consider him the most powerful and supreme 
Existence,—^far surpassing our powers of comprehension or des¬ 
cription. And, although men of uneuUivaled minds, and even 
some learned individuals, (but in this one point blinded by 'grejudiee,) 
readily choose, as the object of their adoration, anything which they 
can always see, and which they pretend to feel; the absurdity of such 
conduct is not thereby in the least degree dimini shed. 
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My constant reflections on the inconvenient, or rather injniions 
rites introduced by the i>eculiar practice of Hindoo idolatry which, 
more than any o^r pagan worship, destroys the texture of so¬ 
ciety, together with' compassion for my countrymen, have compelled me 
to use every possible effort to awaken them from their dream of 
error: and by making them acquainted with their scriptures, enable 
them to contemplate with true devotion the unity and omnipresence of 
Nature’s (Jod. 

By taking the path which conscience and sincerity direct, I, bom a 
Brahman, have» exposed myself to the comnlsinirurs an*’ reproaches 
even of some of my relations, whose prejudices^are strong, and whose 
temporal advantage depends upon the present system. But these, 
however ^cumulated, I can tranquilly bear, trusting that a day 
will arrive when my humble endeavours -will be viewed with justice— 
perhaps acknowledged with gratitude. A.t any rate whatever men 
may say, I cannot be deprived of mis consolation: tn^ motives are 
acceptable to that Being who beholds in secret and compensatea 
openly! 




ABBIDGICENT 


or 

THE VEDANTA. 


The illustrious Vyasa,* in his celebrated work, the Vedanta, 
insinuates in the first text, that it is absolutely necessary for mankind 
to acquire knowledge respecting the Supreiiie Being, who is the 
subject of discourse in all the Vedas, and the Vedanta, as well as in 
the other systems of Theology. But he found, from the following 
passages of the Vedas, that this inquiry is limited to very narrow 
bounds, viz., “ The Supreme Being is not comprenensible by vision, 
" or by any other of the organs of sense; nor can he be conceived by 
*• means of devotion, or virtuous practices.” t “He sees everything, 
“ though never seen; hears everything, though ne\'er directly heard 
of. Me is neither short, nor is he long inaccessible to the reason- 
” ing faculty ; not to be compassed by description; beyond the limits 
^‘of the explanation of the Veda, or of human conception !”§ Vyasa, 
also, from the result of various arguments cxtinciding with the Veda, 
found that the accurate and positive knowledge of tlie Supreme Being 
is not witliin the boundary of comprehension; i.e. that what, and how, 
the Supreme Being is, cannot be definitely ascertained. He has, 
therefore, in the second text, explained the Supreme Being by his 
effects and works, witliout attempting to define his essence; in like 
manner as we, not knowing the real nature of the sun, explain him 
to be the cause of the succession of days and epochs. “He by whom 
the birtli, existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the 
“ Supreme Being.” We see the multifarious, wonderful universe, as 
well as tlte birth, existence, and annihilation of its different parts; 
hence, we naturally infer the existence of a Being who regulates the 
whole, and call him the Supreme : in the same manner as from the 

^ The greutent of the ItidUui tbeologititM, iihilosophens and poetM, was begottcn by the 
celebnittid Paraearu and Satyavati. Vyuim collecterl uml divided the Vedaa into certain 
booka and chaptere. He m therefore oominonly laiUed Veda Vyjina. The word Vyam ia 
^'napoaed of the preposition o< and the verb a« to divide, 
t Mund^a. % Bribadaranyaka. 


§ Katbavalli. 
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ABBIOOMKNT OF 


light of B pot we conclude the existence of its artificer. The Veda, 
in like numner, declares the Supreme Being thus: “ He from whom 
"the universal world proceeds, who is Ae Lord of Ae Universe, Mid 
“whose work is Ae universe, is Ae Supreme Being."* 

The Feda is not supposed to be an eternal Being, Aough some¬ 
times dignified wiA such an epiAet; because its being created by Ae 
Supreme Being is declared in the same Veda Aus : “All *116 texts 
“ and parts of Ae Veda were created and also in Ae Aird text of Ae 
Vedanta, God is declared to be the cause]of all Ae Vedas. 

'"he void Space is not conceived to be Ae independent cause of 
Ae world, notwiAstanding Ae following declaration of the Veda, 
“ 'The world proceeds from the void space ;’’t for Ae Veda again 
declares, “By Ae Supreme Being the void siiace was produced." 
And tlie Vedanta| says: “As Ae Supreme Being is evidently 
“declared in Ae Veda to be the cause of Ae void Space, Air, and 
“Fire, neither of Aem can be supposed to be the independent cause of 
" the universe." 

NeiAer is Air allowed to be Ae Lord of Ae Universe, although 
tlie Veda says in one instance, “In air every existing creature is 
“absorbedfor AeVeda again affirms, Aat “Breath, Ae intellectual 
“power, all Ae internal and exteinal senses, the void Space, Air, 
“Light, Water, and the extensive Earth, proceeded from Ae Supreme 
“Being!" 'The Vedauta§ also says: “ God is meant by Ae following 
“ text of Ae Veda, as a Being more extensive than all Ae extension of 
“ Sfiace mz. "That breath is greater Aan Ae extension of Space in 
“all directions," as it occurs in Ae Veda, after Ae discourse concern¬ 
ing oommon breaA is concluded. 

Light, of whatever description, is not inferred to be Ae Lord of 
Ae Universe, from Ae following assertion of Ae Veda : “The pure 
Light of all lights is the Lord of all creatures;" for the Veda again 
declares,!! tlat “ The sun and all oAers imitate God, and borrow their 
“light from him;” and the same declaration is found m Ae Vedante.f 

NeiAer can Nature be construed by Ae following texts of Ae 
Veda, to be Ae independent cause of the world : viz., Man “ having 
“ known that Nature which is an eternal being, wiAout a beginning or 
“ on end, is delivered from Ae grasp of death," and “ Nature operates 


* Taittiriya. 

} FourtsBDth text, 4 th see. let chap. 
II Mimdalu. 


t Ghhandog/a. 

§ 8th, Sid, lit. 

f 22nd, Skd, 1st. 



THK VEDANTA. 


“ herself,” became the Veda affirms that “ No being is superior or 
“ eqiual to God,"* and the Veda commands, “ Know God alone. ”t and 
the VedantaJ thus declares ; “ Nature is not the Creator of the world 
“not being represented so by the Veda,” for it expressly says, “ God 
“ has by his sight crested the Universe.” NatTire is an insensible 
Being, she is, therefore, void of sight or intention, and consequently 
unable to create the regular world.§ 

Atoms are not supposed to be the cause of the world, notwithstand¬ 
ing the following declaration : “ This (C’.eator) is the most minute 
“ Being.” Because an atom is an insensible particle, and from the 
above authority it is proved, that no Being void of understanding can 
l)e Uie author of a system so skilfully arranged. 

Tlie soul cazmot be inferred from the following texts to be the 
Lord of the Universe, nor the independent Ruler of tlie intellectual 
powers; viz., “The Soul bemg joined to the resplendent Being, 
“ enjoys by itself,” “ God and tlie soul enter the small void space of the 
“ heart because the Veda declares that “ He (God) resides in the soul 
“ as its Ruler," and that “ Tlie soul being joined to the gracious Being, 
“enjoyshappiness.”l| Tlie Vedanta also says, “The sentient soul is 
“ not understood to reside as ruler in the eartli, because in both texts 
“ of the Verla it is differently dechtfed from tliat Being who rules the 
“ earth viz., “He (God) resides in the faculty of the understanding,” 
and “ He, who resides in the soul, &c.” 

No god or goddess of ike earth can be meant by the following text 
as tlie ruler of the earth, viz.^ “He who resides in the earth, and 
“ is distinct from the earth, and whom the earth does not know,” Ac.: 
because the Veda affirms that, “ This (God alone) is tlie ruler of 
“ internal sense, and is the eternal Beingand the same is asserted 
in the Vedanta. 

By the text which begins with the following sentence : viz. “ Tliis 
“ is the sim,” and by several other texts testifj’ing the dignity of the 
sim, he is not supposed to be the original cause of the universe, 
because tlie Veda declares, that ft “ He who resides in the sim (as his 
“Lord) is distinct from the sun,” and the Vedanta declares the same.JJ 

In like manner none of the celestial gods mu be inferred from 
the various assertions of the Veda respecting their deities respective¬ 
ly, to be the independent cause of the Universe; because the Veda 


•Katha. 

IKada. 

•• IStb, M, Iw. 


f Mundaka. 

II 20th. 2d, lat. 
ft Brihadaranyaka. 


t 5th, lat, laL 
^ Brifaadaranjraka. 
fi21gt, lat, lat. 
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iqmteifly •firms, Out “ AD the Vedas piOTe notlung bat Die oni^ 
" of the Ihpreme Being." By sDowing the diTinity of more than one 
Being, the following positive affirmations of the V^a, reiatiTe tr the 
nnity of Qod, become false and absord; “ God is indeed one and has 
“no setond."* “There is none bat Die Snpieme B^ng possessed of 
“onivemd knowledge.’’! “He who is withgia any fignre, and beyond 
“ the limit of description, is the Sq^me Being.’’! “ Appellations 
“ and figures of aU kinda are innovations.’’ And from the autiiority 
of many otiier texts it is<evident that any being that beats Agore, 
and is snbject to description, cannot be the eternal, independent 
cause of the universe. 

The Vedas not only caD the celestial representations deities, but 
also in many instances give the diviiw epithet to the mind, diet, void 
qiace, quadruped animals, daves, and flymen: as, “The Supreme 
“ Being is a quadruped animal in one place, and in another he is fuD of 
“glory. The mind is the Supreme Being, it is to be worshipped.’’ 
“God is the letter ‘ ka’ as weU as ‘kha,’ and God is in the shape of 
“ slaves and that of flymen." The Veda has aUegoricdly represented 
God in the figure of &e Universe, viz., “ Fire ” is his head, the sun 
and the moon are his “twoeyes,’’! Ac. And also the Veda caDs God 
the void space of the heart, and declares him to be smaller than the 
grain of paddy and barley: but from the forcing quotations neither 
any of the celestial g^s, nor any existing creature, should be 
considered tiie Lord of the Universe, becauae|| the third chapter of 
the Vedanta explains the reason fo:^ these secondary assertions 
thus: “ By these appdli^bns of the Veda, which denote the 
“difhisive spirit of the Supreme Being equnUy over aU creatures by 
“means of extension, his omnipresence is established so the Veda 
says, " AD that exists is indeed God.”^ t. e., nothing bears true 
existence excepting-God, “and whatever we smeU or taste is the 
“Supreme Being,” t. s., the existence of whatever thing that appears 
to us, relies on the e'xistence of God. It is indisputably evident 
tiut none of these metaphorical representations, which arise from 
the elevated style in which aU the Vedas are written, were 
designed to be viewed in any otiier tight tiian mere oUegory. 
Should individuals be acknowledged to he separate deities, there 
would be a necessity for acknowledging many independent creators of 


* Kstha. 
fMnadaks. 


t BriUdinoraks. 
II 38tk Wzt, id He. 


t OUuDdogja. 
f Ohhiailiiart. 
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ilM *T(>r]d, which in directly contrary to common eenee, and to tb<! 
rf peoied Attlhority of the Veda. The Vedanta* also declanM), " That 
Being which is distinct from matter, and from those which are 
"contained in matter, is not various because he is declared by all 
"the Vedas to be one beyond description;” and it is again stated 
that “ The Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere under- 
" standing + also in the third chapter is found that, “ The Veda 
" having at first explained the Supreme Being by different epithets, 
“begins with the word Atha or now,” and declares tltat, “ AUdescrip- 
“ tions which I have used to describe the Supreme Being are in- 
“ correct,” because he by no means can be described ; and so is it 
stated in the sacred commentaries of the Veda. 

The fourteenth text of the second section ot the third chapter 
of the Vedanta declares, “ It being directly represented by the Veda, 
“ that the Supreme Beihg bears no figure nor formand the following 
texts of the Veda assert the same, viz., “ The true Being was before 
“ all.”J “The Supreme Being has no feet, but extends everywhere; has 
“ no hands, yet holds everything; has no eyes, yet sees all that 
“ is; has no ears, yet hears eireiytliing that passes.” “ His existence 
“ had no cause.” “He is the smallest of the small, and the greatest of 
“ tne great: and yet is, in fact, neither small nor great.” 

In answer to the following questions, viz., “ How can the Supreme 
Being be supposed to be distinct from, and above all existing crea¬ 
tures, and at the same time omnipresent? How is it possible that 
he should be described by properties inconceivable by reason, as see¬ 
ing without eye, and hearing without ear?” To these questions 
the Vedanta in chapter second, replies, “In Gwl are all sorts of 
“ power and splendour.” And the following ;>assages of the Veda also 
declare the same : “ Qod is all-powerful ;”§ and “ It is by his 
“supremacy that he is in possession of all powerswhat may be 
impossible for us is not impossible for Qod, who is the Almighty, and 
the sole Regulator of the Universe. 

Some celestial gorls nave, in different instances, declared them¬ 
selves to be independent deities, and also the object of worship; but 
these declarations were owing to their thoughts being abstracted from 
themselves and their being entirely absorbed in divine reflection. The 
Vedanta declares; “This exhortation of Indra (or the god of the 
“ atmosphere) respecting his divinity, to be indeed agreeable to the 

“ lltb Sil, 3d. t hldi, lid, 3d. i (ihhttndiiaya. g Svetuvatan. 
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“•uthorities of the Vedathat u, "Kvery one, on haring lost all self* 
“ooneideration in consequence of being united with divine reflection, 
“may speak as assuming to be the Supreme Being ; like Vamadera (a 
“celebrated Brahman) who, in consequence of such self-forgetfnlness, 

“ declared himself to have created the sun, and Manu, the next person 
“ to Brahma.” It is therefore optional with every one of the celestial 
gods, as well as with every individual, to consider himself as Qod, under 
this state of self-forgetfulness and unity with the Divine reflection, as 
the Veda says, “ You are that true Being ” (when you lose all self¬ 
consideration;, and “ 0 God, I am nothing but you." The sacred 
commentators have made the same observation, viz., “1 am nothing but 
“ true Being, and am pure Understanding, full of eternal happiness. 
“ and am by nature free from worldly effects." But in consequence rf 
this reflection, none of them can be acknowledged to be the cause of 
the universe or the object of adoration. 

God is tlie efficient cause of the universe, as a potter is of earthen 
pots; and he is also the material cause of it, the same the earth is 
the material cause of the different earthen pots, or as a rope, at an 
inadvertent view taken for a snake, is the material cause of the 
conceived existence of the snake, which appears to be true by the 
support of the real existence of the rope. So says the Vedanta,! 
“ God is the efficient cause of the Universe, as well as the material 
“cause thereof (as a spider of its web)," as the Veda has positively 
declared, “ That from a knowledge of God alone, a knowledge of 
“every existing thing proceeds.” Also the Veda compares the know¬ 
ledge respecting the Supreme Being to a k''''wledge of the earth, and 
the knowledge respecting the different species existing in the universe 
to the knowledge ot earthen pots, which declaration and comparison 
prove the unity between the Supreme Being and the universe; and 
by the following declarations of the Veda, viz., “ The Supreme Being 
“has by his sole intention created the Universe,” it is evident that 
God is the wilful agent of all that can have existence. 

As the Veda says that the Supreme Being intended (at the tnne 
of creation) to extend himself, it is evident that the Supreme Being 
is the origin of all matter, and its various appearances; as the 
reflection of the sun’s meridian rays on sandy plains is the cause of the 
resemblance of an extended sea. The Veda says, that “All figures and 
“ their appellations are mere inventionB, and ^t the Supreme Being 
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“ alone is real existence,” consequently tilings that bear figure and 
appellation cannot be supposed the cause of the universe. 

The following texts of the Veda, viz., “Krishna (the god of preserva- 
“ tion) is greater than all the celestial gods, to whom the mind ebould 
“ be applied." “ We all worship Mahadeva (the god of destruction).” 

“ We adore the sun.” “I worship the mc»l revered Varuna (the god 
“ of the sea)." “ Dost thou worship me,” says the .\ir, “ who am the 
“eternal and universal life.” “Intellectual power is God, which 
“ should be adoredand Ddgitha (or a certain part of the Veda) should 
“ be worshipped.” These, as well as several other texts of the same 
nature are not real commands to worship the persons and things 
above-mentioned, but only direct tliose who are unfortunately incapable 
of adoring the invisible Supreme Being, to apply Uieir minds to any 
visible thing rather than allow tliem to remain idle. The Vedanta 
states, that “The declaration of the Veda,® that those who worship also 
“ the celestial gods are the fcxxl of such gods,” is an allegorical 
expression, and only means tliat they are comforts to the celestial 
gods, as food is to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the Supreme 
Being is rendered subject to these gods. The Veda affirms the same : 
viz, “ He who worships any god excepting the Supreme Being, and 
“ thinks that he is distinct and inferior to tliat god, knows nothing, and 
“is considered as a domestic beast of these gods.” And the Vedanta 
also asserts ; viz., “The worship authorized by all the Vedas is of one 
nature, as the direction for the worship of the only Supreme Being is 
invariably found in every part of the Veda ; and the epithets the 
‘Supreme .md the Gmnijiresent Being,’ &c. commonly imply “ God 
“ alone.”t 

The following passages of tlie Ve<la affirm that God is the sole 
object of worship, viz. J “ Adore God alone. Know God alone ^ 
“ give up all other discourse.” And the Vedanta sap, that It is found 
“ in the Vedas,§ ‘That none but the Supreme Being is to be worshioned. 
“ nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise man. 

Moreover, the Vedanta declares that “ Vyasa is of opinion that the 
“ adoration of the Supreme Being is required of mankind as well as of 
“ the celestial gods ; because the pessibility of self-resigMtion to ^ 
“ is equally observed in both mankind and the celestial deit^. The 
Veda also states,^ that “Of the celestial gods, of the pious Brahmans, 
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“ and of men in general, that peraon who nndeiatanda and oeuerei 
“ the Almighfy Being, will be abeorbed in him." It ia therefim 
concluded that the celeatial goda and mankind have an eqnal dutjr ii 
divine worahip ; and beaidea it ia proved from (he Mowing au(horit} 
of the Veda, that any man who adores the Supreme Being ia adored 
by all the celeatial goda, vit. “ All the celeatial gods worahip him 
" who applies hia mind to the Supreme Being."* 

The Veda now'illustratea the mode in which vre ^onld worahip 
the Supreme Being, vit. “To Ood we should approach, of him 
“ we should hear, of him we should think, and to him we should 
“ attempt to approximate.” t The Vedanta also elucidates the subject 
thus: “The three latter direcfiona in the above quoted text, ere 
“conducive to the first, «w., ‘ Approaching to God’." These three 
are in reality included in the first (as the direction for collecting fire 
in the worship of fire), for we cannot approach to God without hearing 
an d thinking of him, nor without attempting to make our approximar 
Uon; and the last, vit., attempting to approximate to God, is required 
until we have approached him. By hearing of God is meant hearing 
his declarations, which eatahUah his unity; and by thinking of him ia 
meant thinking of the contents of his law; and by attempting to 
approximate to him is meant attempting to apply our minds to ^at 
true Being on which the difiusive existence of the universe relies, in 
order that jby means of the constant practice of this attempt we may 
approach to him. The Vedanta states, | that “ Constant practice of 
“ devotion is necessary, it being represented so by the Vedaand also 
adds that “ We should adore God till we approach to him, and even 
“then not forsake Ms adoration, such authority being found in the 
"Veda." 

The Vedanta shows that moral principle is a part of the adoration 
of God, vie., “ A command over our passions and over the external 
“ senses of the body and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be 
“indispensable in the mind's approximation to G^, they should 
“ therefore be strictly taken care of, and attended to, both previously 
“ and subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being ;”§ 
i. e. we should not indulge our evil propensities, but^ould endeavour 
to have entire control over them. Reliance on, and self-resignation 
to, the only true Being, with an aversion to worldly considerations, 
are mcluded in the good acts above alluded to. The adoration of the 
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Supreme Being produces eternal beatitude, aa well aa all d^<red 
ad^'antagea; as the Vedanta declares : “ It is the firm n pinty* of 
“ Vyasa that from devotion to Qod all the desired cousequeases 
“ proceed*» and it is thus often represented by the Veda, " He wl»o 
" is desirous of prosperity should worship the Supreme Being." f “M» 
“ who knows God tlioroughly adheres unto God." “ The souls of the 
“deceased forefathers of him who adores the true Being alone, 
“enjoy freedom by his mere wish.’’^ “All tlie celestial gods 
“ worsliip him who applies his mind to the Supreme Being^;” and 
“ He who sincerely adores tlie Supreme Being, is exempted from 
“further transmigration.” 

A pious householder is entitled to the adoration of God equally 
witli an Yati§; The Vedanta says, that “A householder may be 
“ allowed the performance of ail tlie ceremonies attaclied to tbe 
“ (Brahmanical) religion, and also the fidfilling of tlie devition of God : 
“ the fore-mentioned mixle of worshipping the Supreme Being, there- 
“ fore, is required of a houseliolder possessed of moral ‘ principles,’ "|| 
And the Veda declares, that “ the celestial ginls, and householders of 
“strong faitli, and professional Yatis, are alike.” 

It is optional to those who have faith in God alone, to observe and 
attend to the rules .and rites prescribed by the Veda applicable to the 
different classes of IlindiKis, and to their different religious orders 
respectively. But in ease of the tnie believers neglecting tliose rites 
they are not liable to any blame whatever; as the Vedanta says, 
“ Before acquiring the true knowledge of Goil, it is proper for man 
“ to attend to the laws and rules laid down by the Veilu for different 
“ classes, according to their different professions because the Veda 
“ declares the performance of these rules to bt the cause of the 
“ mind’s purification, and its faith in Gixl, and comiiares it with a 
“saddle-horse, which helps a man to arrive at the Avished.-for goal.”^ 
And tlie Vedanta also says, that “ Man may acquire the tnie know- 
“ ledge of God even without observing the ruies and rites prescribed 
“ by the Veda for each class of Hindoos, as it is found in the Veda that 
“many pers(in.s wholiad neglected the performance of the Brahmanical 
“rites' and ceremonies owing to their perpetual attention to the 

Ist. till. oiil. 1 Muiidaku. t Cliliiiuiiopyj 
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“adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the true 'knowledge 
“ respecting the Deity."* The Vedanta again more dearly states that, 
“ It is equally found in the Veda that some people, though they had 
“ their entire faith in God alone,' yet performed both the worship of 
“ God and tlie ceremonies prescribed by the Veda; and that some 
"others neglected them, and merely worshipped God.”f The 
following texts of the Veda fully explain the subject, viz., “ Janaka 
“ (one of the noted devotees) had performed Yajna (or the adoration 
“ of the celestial gods through fire) with the gift of a considerable 
“ sum of money, as a fee to the holy Brahmans, and many learned true 
“ believers never worshipped fire, nor any celestial god through fire.” 

Notwithstanding it is optional with those who have their faith in 
the only God, to attend to the prescribed ceremonies or to neglect 
them entirely, the Vedanta prefers tlie former to the latter, because 
the Veda says that attendance to the religious ceremonies conduces 
to the attainment of the iSujtreme Being. 

Although the Veda says, “ That he who has true faith in the 
“ omnipresent Supreme Being may eat all that exists,”} i.e., is not 
bound to enquire what is his food, or who prejiares it, nevertheless 
the Vedanta limits tliat authority thus : “TJie above-mentioned autho- 
" rity of tlie Veda for eating all sorts of fo(sl should only be observed 
"at the time of disti'ess, because it is found in tlie Veda, that 
“ Chakrayana (a celebrated Brahman) ate the meat cooked by tlie 
“ elephant-keepers during a famine.”§ It is concluded, tliat he acted 
according to the above stoted authority of the Veda, only at the time 
of distress. 

Devotion to the Supreme Being is not limited to any holy jdace 
or sacred country, as the Vedanta says, “In .my place wherein the 
"mind feels itself undisturlied, men should worship Gcsl; because 
no specific authority for the choice of any particular jiljiceof worship 
"is foimd in the Veda,”i] which declares, "In any jdace which renders 
"the mind easy, man should adore Gisl,” 

It is of no consequence to those who have true Ijelief in G(sl 
whetlier they die while tlie sun is in the north or south of the equator, 
as tlie Vedanta declares that “ .\ny one who has faith in the only 
" God, dying even when the sun may be smith of the cqnajor, f his 

®36th, 4th, M. 11)111,1111,0(1. pIliluiKlogvii. §iStli, lUi, 3d. llllUi, 1st, 4lh 
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" soul shall proceed from the hody, through Sushumns (a vein which, 
“ as the Brahmans suppose, passes through the navel up to the brain). 
" and approaches to the Supreme Being.®” The Veda also i><.>siuvely 
asserts that “ He who in life was devoted to the Supreme Being, 
” shall (after death) be absorbed in him, and again be neither liable 
“ to birth nor death, reduction nor augmentation.” 

The Veda begins and concludes with the three peculiar and 
mysterious epithets of God, viz, first, OM ; second, TAT; third, SAT. 
The first of these signifies, “ That Being which preserves, destroys 
and creates.” The second implies “ That only Being which is neither 
“ male or female.” The third announces “ Tlte true Being." These 
collective terms simply affirm, that one unknown, true being is the 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Dobino the intervals betw^n my controversial engagements with 
idolaters as well as with advocates of idolatry, I translated several of 
the ten Upanishads, of which the Vedanta or prmcipal part of the 
Vedaa consists, and of which the Sariraka-Mimansa, commonly called 
the Vedanta-Darsana, ooinposed by the celebrated V'yasa, is expla¬ 
natory ; I have now taken the opportunity of further leisure to publish 
a trandation of the Mundaka-Upanishad. An attentive perusal of 
this as well as of the remaining books of the Vedanta will, I trust, 
convince every unprejudice<l mind, that they, with great consistency, 
inculcate the unity of God ; instructing men, at the same time, in the 
pure mode of adoring him in spirit. It will also appear evident that 
the Vedas, although they tolerate idolatry as the last provision for 
those who are totally incapable of raising their minds to the con¬ 
templation of the invisible God of nature, yet repeatedly urge the 
relinquishment of the rites of idol-worship, and the adoption of a purer 
system of religion, on the express ground that the observance of 
idolatrous rites can never be productive of eternal beatitude. These 
are left to be practised by such persons only as, notwith st a ndin g 
the constant teaching of spiritual guides, cannot be brought to see 
peispicnously the majesty of God through the works of nature. 

The public will, I hope, oe assured that nothing but the natural 
inclination of the ignorant towards the worship of objects resembling 
their own nature, and to the external forms of rites palpable to their 
grosser senses, joined to the self-interested motives of their pretended 
guides, has rendered the generality of the Hindoo community (in defi¬ 
ance of their sacred books) devoted to idol-worship,—the source of 
prejudice and superstition and of the total destruction of moral prin¬ 
ciple, as countenancing criminal intercourse,* emcide,^ female mur- 
der^ and human sacrifice. Should my labours prove in any degree 
the of HitninUhing the extent of those evils, I shall ever deem 

myaelf most amply rewarded. __ 
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Bbabma, die greatest of celestial deities, and executive creator 
and preserver of the world, came into form ; he instructed Atharva, 
his eldest son, in the knowledge respecting the Supreme Being, on 
which all scdences rest. Adiarva communicated formerly to Angira 
what Brahma taught him : Angira imparted tlie same knowledge to 
one of the descendants of Bharadwaja, called Satyavalia, who conveyed 
the doctrine so iianded down to Angiras. Saunaka, a wealthy house¬ 
holder, having in the prescribed manner approached Angiras, aaked. 
Is there any being by whose knowledge alone the whole universe may 
be imnusdiataly known V He (Angiias) then replied : Those who 
have a thorough knowledge of the Vedas, say that it should bo 
undersfaxxl tliat tiiere are two sorts of knowledge, one superior, and 
the other inferior. There are. the Rig-veda, Ya-jur-veda, Samaveda, 
and Atharva-veda, and also Oieir subordinate parts, consisting of 
Btksha or a treatise on pronunciation, Kalpa or the science that 
teaches the details of rites according to die different branches of the 
Vedas, Vyakarana or grammar, Nimkta or explanation of the Vedas, 
flh’handas or prosody, and Jyotisha or astronomy : which oil belong to 
the inferior kind of knowledge. Now die superior kind is conveyed by 
the Upanishads and is diat through which alisorption into die eternal 
Supreme Being may lie obtained, lliat Supreme Being, who is ihe 
subject of the superior learning, is beyond the apprehension of the 
senses, and out of the reach of the cor]M>real organs of action, and is 
without origin, colour, or magnitude, and has neither eye nor ear, nor 
has he hand or foot. He is everlasting, all-xiervading, omnipresent, 
absolutely incorixireal, uncliangeable, and it is he whom wim men 
consider as the origin of die universe. In the same way as the 
cobweb is created and absorbed by the spider independently of 
exterior origin, as vegetables ]>roceed from the earth, and hair and 
nails from animate creatures, so die Universe is produced by the 
eternal Supreme Being. 
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From his omniscience the Sapieme Being Tesolves to create the 
Universe. Then nature, the apparent, eatue of the world, is produced 
by him. From her the prior operating sensitive particle of the world, 
styled Brahma, the source of the faculties, proceeds. From the faeul- 
tie* the five elements are produced ; thence spring the seven divisions 
of the world, whereon ceremonial rites, with their consequences, are 
brought forth. By him who'knows all things, collectively and dis- 
tibacOy, whose knowledge and will are the only means of all his actions, 
Brahma, name, and form, and all that vegetates are produced. 

End of the first Section of the Ist'Mundakam. 


Those rites,® the prescription of which wise men, such as Vasish- 
tha, and others found in the Vedas, are truly the means of produc¬ 
ing good eonsequenees. They have been performed in various man¬ 
ners by three sects among Brahmans, namely, Adhvaryu, or those who 
are well versed in the Yajur-veda ; Udgata, or the seel who know 
thoroughly the Sama- veda ; and ffota, those Brahmans that have a 
perfect knowledge of the Hig-oeda. Vou all crmtinue to perform them, 
as long as you feel a desire to enjoy gratilications attainable from them. 
This practice of performing rites is the way which leads you to the 
benefits you expect to derive from your works. 

Fire being augmented when its flame waves, the observer of rites 
shall offer oblations to deities in tlie middle of the waving flame. 

If observance of the sacred fire be not attended with the rites 
required to be |)erfornied on the days of new and full moon, and 
during the four months of the rains, and in the a\itun)n and spring ; 
and be also not attended witli hospitality and due regard to time or 
the worsliip of Vaiswadeva, and lie fullillesl without regard to 
prescribed forms, it will deprive the worshijjper of the enjoyments 
which he might otherwise expect in his seven future mansions. 

Kab, Karali, Mauojava, Sulohitii, Sudhumravarmi, Sphuiingini, 
Viswaruchi, are the seven names of the seven waving points of the 
flame. 

He who offers oblations at the prescribed time in those illuminat¬ 
ing and waving points of fire, is carried by the oblations so offered 

* la thr beginning of this section, the author treats of the subject of tb- inferior 
kaowlwlge ; and iu the cuuclusioii be imroduccN tliat of the superior doctrine, which ho 
oontiaucK tfaroughtnu the whole I'pauislud. 
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through the rays of the Son to the Heaven where Indra, prince of the 
celeatial gods, reigns. The illuminating oblations, while carrying the 
observer of rites through the rays of the Sun, invite him to heaven, 
toying, “ Come in! come in ! ” and entertaining him with pleasing 
conversation, and treating him with veneration, say to him, “ This is 
the summit of the heavens, the fruit of your good works." 

The eighteen members of rites and sacrifices, void of the true 
knowledge,“aTe infirm and perishable. Those ignorant persons who 
consider them as the source of real bliss, shall, after the enjoyment of 
future gratification, undergo transmigrations. Those fools who, 
immersed in ignorance, that it, the foolish practice of rites, consider 
themselves to be wise and learned, wander about, repeatedly subject¬ 
ing themselves to birth, disease, death and other pains, like blind men 
when guided by a blind man. 

Engaged in various manners of riles and sacrifice's, the ignorant 
are sure of obtaining their objects : but us tlie observers of sncii rites, 
from their excessive desire of fruition, remain destitute of a knowledge 
of God, they, afllicted with sorrows, descend to tliis world after the 
time of their celestial gratification is expired. Those complete fools 
believe, that the rites prescribed by the V’edas in performing sacrifices, 
and those laid down by the Smritis at the digging of wells and otlier 
pious liberal actions, are the most lieueficial, and have no idea that 
a knowledge of, and faith in iJod, arc the only true sources of bliss. 
They, after death, having enjoyetl the consequence of such rites on 
the summit of heaven, transmigrate in the human form, or in that 
of inferior animals, or of jilants. 

Mendicants and he emits, wlm residing in forests, live upon alms, as 
well as houst'holdees posse.ssed ol a portion of wisilom, practising 
religious austerities, the ivorship <'t Brahma and others, and exercising 
a control ever the senses, freed from sins, ascend through the iiortliern 
path® to the highest part of heaven, where the immortal Brahma, who 
is coeval with the world, assumes h it supremacy. 

Having taken into serious consideration the perishable nature 
of all objects within the world, which are acijuirable from human 
works, a Brahman shall cease to desire them ; reflecting within 

’ Acconiiiig to thv Hiudu theologians, therv are two roads that laad to dUtiuct 
irav«i,i. uue uorthorii, the othcri southern. Tho former is tlie |iath to tl» lialilalia* of 
Onliiua and the superior gods, and the Utter to the heuvisi of India and the Othor 
nfer.oi deities. 
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himselJE, that nothing which if obtained through perithable meant 
can be expected to be eternal: hence what uae of rites? He then, 
with a view to acquire a knowledge of superior learning, shall 
proceed, with a load of wood in his hand, to a spiritual teacher mho 
is versed in the doctrines of' the Vedas and has firm faith in Qod. 
The wise teacher shall properly instruct his pupil so devoted to him, 
freed from the importunities of external senses, and pomessed of 
tranquillity of mind, in the knowledge throng which he may know 
the eternal Supreme Being. 

End of the fir A iiwadakam. 


He, the nhjeet of the eaperior knowledge, alone is true. As from 
a blazing fire thousandr of sparks of the same nature proceed, 
so from the eternal Supreme Being (0 beloved pupil) various souls 
come forth, and again they return into him. He is immortal and 
without form or figure, oniiupresent, pervading external and internal 
objects, unborn, witliout breatli or intlividual mind, pure and superior 
to eminently exalted nature. 

Prom him the first sensitive particle, or the seetl of the universe, 
individual intellect, all the senses and their objects, also vacuum, air, 
light, water, and the earth which contains all things, proceed. 

Heaven is his liead, and the sim and moon are his eyes; space is 
his ears, the celebrated Vedas are his speech; air is his breath, the 
world is his intellect, and the earth is his feet; for he is the soul of 
the whole universe. 

By him the sky, which is illuminated by the sun, is produced ; 
clouds, which have their origin from the effects of the moon, aceumtir 
bating them in the sky, bring furtli vegetables in the earth; man 
imparts die essence draim from these -oegetahles, to woman; then 
through the combination of such physical causes, numerous offspring 
come forth from the omnipresent Riiprenie Being. 

From him all tlu* texts of the Vedas, consisting of verses, musical 
compositions, and prose, procewl; in like manner by him are produced 
Diksha or certain preliniinaiy ceremonies, and sacrifices, without 
sacrificial posts or with tliem; fees lastly offered in sacrifices, time, 
and the principal iierwm wlio institutes the performance of sacrifices 
and defrays Uieir expenses; as well as future mansions, where the 
moon effects purification and where the sun shines. By him gods of 
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Mvend AetctiptiaDS, sU celestial beings subordinate to tboee gods, 
mankind, a nim a la , birds, both breath and peditum, wheat and 
astrteritjr, conviction, tmth, duties of ascetics, and ndss for conducting 
hionan life, were created. From him seven individual senses within 
the head proceed, as well as their seven respective inclinations towards 
-fteir objects, their seven objects, and ideas acquired through them, 
and their seven organs {two ey6$, two earn, the two pauagee of note 
and suwihX ^ ^hich those senses are situated ineveiy living creature, 
and which never cease to act except at the time of sleep. 

From him, oceans and all mountains proceed, and various livers 
flow : all vegetablos, tastes, (eoutietiag of sweet, salt, pungent, hUter, 
tour, and eutringent) united with wliicli the risible elementary snb> 
stance encloses the corpuscle sitimte in the heart* The Supreme 
existence is himself all—rites as well as their rewards. He therefore 
is the Supreme and Immortal. He who knows him (O beloved pupil) 
as reskliag in the hearts of uO animate beings, disentangles the knot 
of ignorance in this world. 

Hud of the /irtt teetion of the Sitd llmulakan. 


God, as being resplendent and mi»t proximate to oR ereaturei, is 
styled the operator in the heart; he is great an<l all-sustaining; for on 
him rest all existences, such as those tliat more, tliose that breathe, those 
that twinkle, and those that do not. Such is God. You all oontemplate 
him as the support of all objects, visible and invisible, the chief end 
of human purauU. He surpasses all human understanding, and is the 
most pre-eminent. He, who irradiates dw tun and other bodies, who 
is snutller than an atom, larger than the world, and in whom is the 
abode of all the divisions of Hie universe, and of all their inhabitants, 
is the eternal God, the origin- of breath, speech, and intellect, 
as well at of all the senses. He, the origin of all the senses, the 
true and unchangeable Supreme Being, should be meditated upon; 
and dolhou (0 beloved pupil) apply constantly tby mind to 
him. Seiaigg tlie bow found in tlie Dpanisliads, the strongest 
of weapons, man shall draw the arrow («/ the soul), sharpened 
by the constant application of mind to God. Do thou (0 pupil), 


• Th» oorpuncle i» siippowd to be roiirtitMtod rf iill tJir 
■MO th. eomp.£it'.ati of the mimol rmiiw. VVithm .t the 
rnAng upouT operMe* throiydi its .imJiimi mthe wlsJe syste m., 

MUcW through all changee of being ,««“! •'nuUy ntmebei wto the hup- 

reme IntdUigmre. 
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being in Uie tame praetiee, withdrawing all the eentes from woridljf 
objects, through the mind directed towards the Supreme Being, 
hit the mark which ia the eternal God. The word Om, signifying 
Ood, is represented as the bow, the soul as the arrow, and the 
Supreme Being as its aim, which a man of steady mind should 
hit: he then stiall be united to God as the arrow to its mark. In 
God, heaven, earth, and space reside, and also intellect, with breath 
and all the senses. Do you strive to know solely the ONE Sup¬ 
reme Being, and forsake all other discourse; because tliis (a true 
knowledge respecting God) is the only way to eternal beautitude. 
The veins of the body are inserted into die heart, like the radius 
of a wheel into its nave. There the Supreme Being, as the origin 
of the notion of individuality, and of its various circumstances, 
resides; Him, through the help of Om, you will contemplate. Blessed 
be ye in crossing over the ocean of dark ignorance to absorption 
into God. He who knows the universe collectively, distinctively, 
whose majesty is fuUy evident in the world, operates within the 
space of the heart, his luminous abode. 

He is perceptible only by intellect; and removes tite breath 
tnd corpuscle, tn which the soul resides, from one substance to 
another; supporting intellectual faculties, he is seated in the 
heart. Wise men acquire a knowledge of him, who shines eternal, 
and the source of all happiness, through the pure knowledge con- 
veyed to them by the Vedas and by spiritual fathers. God, who is 
All-in-all, being known to man as the origin of intellect and self- 
consciousness, every desire of the mind ceases, aU doubts are removed, 
and the effects of the good or evil actions committed, now or in pre¬ 
ceding shapes, are totally aimihilated. The Supreme Being, free from 
stain, devoid of figure or form, and entirely pure, the light of all 
lights, resides in the heart, his resplendently excellent seat: those 
discriminating men, who know him as the origin of intellect and 
of self-consciousness, are possessed of the real notion of God. 
Neither the sun nor the moon, nor yet the stars, can throw li ght 
on God: even the illuminating ’ lightiung cannot throw light 
upon him, much less can limited fire give him light: but they all 
imitate him, and all borrow their light from him. God alone is 
immortal: he extends before, behind, to the right, to the left, 
beneath and above. He is the Supreme, and All-in-all. 

End of the Second Mvndakam. 
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Two biids {meaning God and Oie touJ) cohabitant and co-easential, 
reside unitedly in one tree, which is the body. One of them (t'ne 
sold) consumes the variously tasted fruits of its actions; but the 
other (Qod), without partaking of them, witnesses all events. 

The soul BO pressed down in the body, being delude<l with 
ignorance, grieves at its own insufficiency; but when it perceives 
its cohabitant, die adorable Lord of the Universe,^ the origin of 
itself, and his gloiy, it feels relieved from grief and infatuation. 
When a wise man perceives the resplendent God, the Creator 
and Lord of the Universe and the omnipresent prime Cause, he 
then, abandoning the consequences of good and evil works, becomes 
perfect, and obtains entire absorption. A wise man knowing God 
as perspicuously residing in all creatures, forsakes all idea of duality; 
being convinced that there is only one reed Existence, which is God. 
He then directs all his senses towards God alone, the origin of 
self-consciousness, and on him exclusively he places his love, abs¬ 
tracting at the same time his mind from all worldly objects 
constantly applying it to God: the person so devoted is reckoned 
the most perfect among the votaries of the Deity, Through strict 
veracity, tlie uniform direction of mind and senses, and through 
notions acquired from spiritual teachers, as well as by abstinence 
from sexual indidgence, man should approach God, who fuU of 
splendour and perfection, works in die heart; and to whom only 
the votaries freed from passion and desire can approximate. 

He who practises veracity prospers, and not he who speaks 
untruths : the way to eternal beatitude is open to him who without 
omission speaketh truth. This is that way through which the saints, 
extricated from all desires, proceed to the Supreme Existence, the 
consequence of the observance of truth. He is great and incom¬ 
prehensible by the senses, and consequently his nature is beyond 
human conception. He, though more subtle than vacuum itself, 
shines in various ways.— From those who do not knote him, he is at a 
greater distance than the limits of space, and to those who acquire 
a knowledge of him, he is most proximate; and while residing in 
animate creatures, he is perceived obscurely by those trho apply 

" The difference between liod, the intiUeetiuil jirinciple, and the miul, the individual 
inteUect, nubBistn ae long as the idea of Belf-iiidividiudily is retained ; like the distiiielioii 
between finite and infinite Bpace, wliich ceases .is soon as the idea of parUcuhir figiiiv 
i* done away. 
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their thotighta tv liiiu. He ie not perceptible bjr eieion, ncv ie be 
deticribable by means of speech: neither can he be the object of 
any of the other orjpins of sense; nor can he be conceited by the 
help of nusterities nr religions rites ; bnt a person whose mind is 
purified by tiie light of true knowledge, through incessant contem¬ 
plation. perceives liim. the njost pure God. Snch is the invisible 
Supreme Being : he should be observeil in tlte heart, wherein breath, 
consisting of live spet ies. rests. The mind ireing jterlectly freed 
fn>iii im]>nrity, Ood. who spreads over the mind and all the senses, 
imparts a knowledge of himself to the lieart. 

A pious votary of God obtains whatever division of the world 
and whatever desirable object he may wish to acquire for hivuelf 
or for another; theiefore any one, who is desirous of honour and 
advantage shmUd I'evere liim. 

Bn>l of the 1st section of the 3rd Mwidakum. 

Those wise men who, abandoning all desires, revere the devotee 
who has acquired a knowledge of the supreme exaltation of God, on 
whom the whole imiverse rests, and who is perfect and illuminates 
everywhere, will uever be subjected to further birth. 

He who, contemplating the various effects of objects visible or 
invisible, feels a desii-e to obtain them, sltall be bom again with those 
feelings; hut the man satisfied witli a knowledge of and &ith in God, 
blessed by a total destruction of ignorance, forsakes all snch desires 
even during his life. 

A knowledge of Gort, die prime object^ is not acquirable from study 
of the Vedas, nor thi-ough retentive loemorj’, nor yet by continual 
hearing of spiritual instruction: but he wlio .seeks to obtain a 
hnoirl^^e of Ood i.s gifted with it, God rendering himself conspicuous 
to him. 

Ho man deiieu-.il In haitb >>r discretion can obtain u knowledge 
of Oisl; nor can even he wlio possesses wisdom miugletl with tlie 
desire of fruition, gain it: but the soul of a wise man who, through 
linn belief, prudence, ami pure midei-standing, not biassed by worldly 
desire, seeks lor knowledge, will be absorbed into God. 

The saints who, wise ami firm, were satisfied solely with a know¬ 
ledge of OckI, asstireo of the soul's divine origin, exempt froiu.iwssioti, 
aud possessed of tranquillity of mind, having found God the omni¬ 
present everywhere, have after death been alisoibcd into him; even 
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a$ limited exteneion within a jar i» hg ite deetruetion united to 
tmivereal epaee. All the votaries irho npoee on God alone their firm 
belief, originating from a knowledge ol the Vedanta, and who, by 
fbnaking religious rites, obtain purification of mind, being continually 
occupied in divine reflections during life, are at the time of death 
entirely freed from ignorance and afaembed into God. On the ap¬ 
proach of death, the elementary parts of their body, being fifteen in 
number, unite with their respective origins : their corporeal faculties, 
tudi a* vision and feeling, &v., return into their original sources, the 
sun and air, &c. The consequences of tlieir works, together with 
their souls, are absorbed into the supreme and eternal Spirit, in the 
same manner as the reflection of the sun in water returns to him on 
the removal of the water. As all rivers flowing into the ocean dis- 
api>ear and lose their respective appellations and forms, so the person 
who has acquired a knowledge of and faith in God, freeing himself 
from tiie subjugation of figure and appellation, is absorbed mto the 
supreme, immaterial and omnipresent Existence. 

He who acquires a knowledge of the Supreme Being aeeorasng to 
(he foregoing doctrine, shall inevitably be absorbed into Wm, sur¬ 
mounting all the ohstades that he may have to encounter. None 
of his progeny will be destitute of a true knowledge of God. He 
escapes from mental distress and from evil propensities ; he is also 
relieveti from thp. ignorance which occasions tlie idea of duahty. 
Tliis is the true doctrine inculcated ihron^out the foregoing texts, 
and which a man should impart to those who are accustomed to 
perform good works, conversant in the A^edas, and inclined toward 
the acquisition of the knowledge of God, and who themselves, with 
due reganl, ofier oblations to the sacred fire; and also to those who 
have continually practised sirobrata, a certain observance of the 
sacred fire. This is the true divine doctrine, in which Angiras 
instructed his pupil Saunaka, which a person not accustomed to 
devotion should not study. 

Salutation to the hnowers of Ood ! 
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INTEODUCTION. 


Since my publication of the abridgment of the Vedanta, containing 
on exposition of all the Vedaa as given by the great Vyaba, I hare, for 
the purpose of illustrating and confirming the view that he has tiUten of 
them, translated into Bengalee the principal cliapters of the Vedas at 
being of .unquestionable anthority amongst all Hindoos. This woih 
will, I trust, by explaining to my countrymen the real spirit of the 
Hindoo Scriptaxee, wludi is but t^ declaration of the unity of God, 
tend in a great degree to correct the erroneous conceptions, which 
have prevailed with regard to the doctrines they inculcate. It wiU 
also, I hope, tend to di^riminate those parts of the Vedas which are 
to be interpreted in an allegorical sense, and consequently to correct 
those exceptionable practices, which not only deprive Hindoos in 
general of the common comforts* of society, but also lead them 
frequently to self-destruction,t or to the sacrifice^ of the lives of their 
friends and relations. 

It is with no onlinary feeling of satisfaction that I have already seen 
many respectable persons of my coimtiymen, to the great disappoint¬ 
ment of their interested spiritual guides, rise superior to their original 
prejudices, and enquire into the truths of religion. As many European 
gentlemen, especially those who interest themselves in the improvement 
of their fellow-creatures, may be gratified with a view of the doctrinea 
of the original work, it appeared to me that I might best contribute to. 
that gratification, by translating a few chapters of the Veda into the 
English language, which I have accordingly done, and now submit 
them to their candid judgment Such benevolent people will, perhaps, 
rise from a perusal of them with the conviction, dtat in the moat 
ancient times the inhabitants of this part of the globe (at least the 

' A Hindoo of cnste can only sat once l»tvreen aonriae and aunaet—cannot eat dnaaed 
vM tuak in a boot or ahip—nor clothed—nor in a tavern—nor any Ibod that hae baan 
touched by a peraon o£ a diSeteat caste -nor, it intemqited while eating, can he reeiima 
hi« ifUfAl. 

t Ab at Ptayaga. Oanga Stgso •*** of the car of Jagannatfa. 

i Aa, (or inatancv, pereona wfaoae racovery from aiekaeaa ia auppoaed to ha doubtfal. 
ancatriedtodieonthebanhsaftheOangea. This ia practiaad by the Hiitdoca ^ Bengd 
only, the cruetty of which aSecta evan. Hindooa of Behar, llahahsd, and aU the appw 
proTitMiM 
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more intelligent cleeij) were not unacquainted with metaphyaical eub- 
jecte; that allegorical language or description was very frequently 
employed to represent the attributes of the Creator, which were 
sometimes designated as independent existences; and that, however 
suitable this method might be to the refined understandings of men of 
learning, it had die most mischievous effect when literature and 


philosophy decayed, producing all those absurdities and idolatrous 
notions which have checked, or rather destroyed, every mark of 
reason, and darkened every beam of understanding. 

Hie Veda from which all Hindoo literature is derived, is, in the 
opinion of die Hindoos, an inspired work, coeval with the existence 
of the world. It is divided into four parts, viz., Rik, Tajus, Sama 
and Atharva ; these are again divided into several branches, and these 
last are sub-divided into chapters. It is the general characteristic of 
each Veda, that the primaiy chapters of each branch treat of 
astronomy, medicine, arms, and other arts and sciences. They also 
exhibit allegorical representations of the attributes* of the Supreme 
Being, by means of eartlily objects, animate or inanimate, whc»e 
shapes or properties are analogous to the nature of those attributes, 
and pointing out the modes of their worship immediately or through 
the medium of fire. In the subsequent chapters, the unity of the 
Supreme Being as the sole ruler of the universe is plainly inculcated, 
snd the mode of worshipping him particularly directed. The doctrine 
of a plurabty of gods and gisldesses laid down in the preceding 
chapters is not only controverted, but reasons assigned for its 
introduction; for instance, that the worship of the sun and fire, to¬ 
gether with the whole allegorical system, were only inculcated for the 
Bake of those whose limited understandings rendered them incapable 
of comprehending and adoring the invisible Supreme Being, so that 
Bu<k persons mght not remain in a brutified state, destitute of all 
religious principle. Sliould this explanation given by the Veda it¬ 
self, as well as by its celebrated commentator Vyasa, not be allowed 
to reconcile those passages which are seemingly at variance with 
other, as those that declare the unity of the invisible Supreme 
Being, with others which describe a plurality, of independent visible 
gods, whole work must, I am afraid, not only be stripped of its 
authority, but be looked upon as altogether unintelligible. 


* to give, with the UfsBingof God, in my next pnUkatiMi, nn 

®“"bnt«i and the allegorical repnamtatoinnd 
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I ItBVB often lamented that, in our general reeearchea into 
theological truth, we are subjected to the ccmflict of many ohetaolea. 
When we locdi to the traditions of ancient natians, we often find them 
at variuce with each other ; and when, discouraged by this circum¬ 
stance, we appeal to reason as a surer guide, we soon find how incompe¬ 
tent it ia, alone, to conduct us to the object.of our pursuit. We often 
find that, instead of husUitating our endeavours or clearing up our 
perplexities, it only serves to generate a universal doubt, incompatible 
with principles on which our comfort and happiness inainly depend. 
The beet method perhaps is, neither to give ourselves up exclusively 
to rtw guidance of the one or the other; but by a proper use of the 
l^gUB zunushed by both, endeavour to improve our intellectual and 
Momt' iaooltisa, relying on the goodness of the Almighty Power, 
which alone enaUee us to attain that which we eamestlv and diligently 
e^ for. 
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let. Wno is he [ash* a pupU of hio spiritual /other,] under whose 
sole will the intellectual power makes its approach to different objects ! 
Who is he under whose authority breath, the primitive power in the 
body, makes its operation ? Who is he by whose direcdon language 
is regularly pronounced ? And who is that immaterial being that 
applies vision and hearing to their respective objects ? 

2nd. He, [answers the spiritual parent^ who is the sense of the 
sense of hearing ; the intellect of the intellect; the essential cause of 
language; the breatli of breath ; die sense of the sense of vision;—this 
is the Being concerning whom you would enquire. Learned men, 
having relinquished the notion of sdf-dndependence and self-considera¬ 
tion from knowing the Supreme Understanding to he the sole source of 
sense, enjoy everlasting beatitude after their departure from this world. 

3rd. Hence no vision can approach him, no language can describe 
him, no intellectual power can compass or determine him. We know 
nothing of how the Supreme Being should be explained : he is beyond 
all that is within the resell of comprehension, and also beyond nature, 
which is above conception. Our ancient spiritual- parents have thus 
explained him to us. 

4th. He alone, who has never been described by language, and 
.who directs language to it* meaning, is the Supreme Being, and not 
any specified thing which men wordiip; know thou this. 

5th. He alone, whom understanding cannot comprehend, and who, 
as said by learned men, knows the real nature of understanding, is 
the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men'worship.; 
know THOU this. 

6th. He alone, whom no one can conceive by vision, and by whose 
superintendence every one perceives the objects of vision, is the 
Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men vrorship: 
anow THOU this. 
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Tib. He alone, whom no one can hear through the aenae of hearing, 
and idio knows the real nature of the aenae of hearing, is the Supreme 
Being, and not any specified thing which men worship; know thod thia. 

8th. He alone, whom no one can perceive through the sense of 
smelling, and who applies the sense of smelling to its objeets, is the 
Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship: 
know TBoti tliis. 

9tli. If you [Konlinueg the gpiritual parent], from what I have 
eUUed, suppose and say that “ 1 know the Supreme Being thorougldy,” 
you in trutli know very little of the Omnipresent Being; and any 
conception of that Being which you limit to your powers of sense, is 
not only deficient, hut also his description which yon extend to the 
bodies of tlie celestial g(sls, is also imf>erfect ;* you consequently should 
enquire into the true knowledge of tlie Supreme Being. To this the 
pupil replies : “ 1 perceive that at this moment 1 begin to know dod." 

10th. “ Not that 1 suppose, " continues he, “ that I know God 
thoroughly, nor do I suppose that I do not know him at aU ; as, among 
us, he who knows the meaning of the alKive-stated assertion, is pos¬ 
sessed of the knowledge respecting (hxl, viz., ‘ tliat I neither know 
‘ him thorougldy, nor am entirely ignorant of liira.’ ” 

11th. [The spiritual father ayain resumes:] He who believes 
that he cannot comprehend Ocxl, does know him ; and he who telieves 
that he can comprehend (loti, does not know him: as men of perfect 
understanding acknowledge him to Ik* Iwyond compreheuBiou ; and 
men of imperfect understanding suppose him to be within the reach 
of their simplest perception. 

12tli. Tlie notion of tlie sensibility of Isslily orgatis, whkh are com¬ 
posed of insensible partieles, leads to the notion of Gi>d ; which notion 
alone is accurate, and tends to everlasting Imiipiiiess. Man gains, by 
self-exertion, the iiowcr of acquiring knowledge resjiecting God, and 
through the same acquisition he acquires eternal beatitude. 

lUtli. Whatever pereon has, aeeording to the ohove stated doctrine, 
known God, is really haiipy, and whoever has not known liim is sub¬ 
jected to great misery. I^eamed men, having reflected on the Spirit of 
Ood extending overall moveable as well as immoveable creatures,after 
their departuie fnmi tills world are absorlied into the. Supreme Being. 

^ The euin of ttie twliun ouniTniina the iSupreme lieiug given in the Vedunlii, is, that 
lie is " the Sunl of the univene, and bean. th>' wene n'lation to ail material ettonaiona 
" that a hiiman w>ui does to the individital Indy with wliicli it in rannreted 
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In a batde between me eeUetial* gods and the demons, Gbd obtain' 
ed victory over the latter, in favour of the former (or properly speakr 
ing, Ood enabled the former to defeat the latter); but, upon this vic- 
tory being gained, the celestial gods acquired their respective digni' 
ties, and supposed that this victory and glory were entirely owing to 
themselves. The Omnipresent Being, having known their boast, 
apj>eured to them with an appearartee beyond description. 

They could not know what adorable appearance it was: they, 
consequently, said to fire, or properly speaking the god of fire; “ Die- 
“ cover thou, 0 god of fire, what adorable appearance this is." His 
reply was, “ I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, 
which asked him, “ who art thou ?” He tlien answered, “ I am fire, and 
“ 1 am the origin of the Veda,” that is, 1 am a well-knomi personage. 
The Supreme Omnipotence, upon being thus replied to, asked him 
again, “ What power is in so celebrated a person as thou art V” He 
replied, “ 1 can bum to ashes aU that exists in tlie world.” Ibe 
Supreme Being then having laid a straw before him, said to him, 
“ Canst thou bum tliis straw ?" The god of fire approached th» 
straw, but could not bum it, though he exerted all his power. He 
then unsaecesefully retired and told the others, “ I have been unable 
‘‘ to discover what adorable appearance this is.” Mow they all said to 
wind (or properly to the god of wind), “ Discover thou, 0 god of wind, 
“ what adorable appearance this is.” His reply was, “ I shall.” He 
proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, which asked him, “ Who 
art thou ?” He tlieu answered, “ 1 am wind, and 1 pervade unlimit- 
“ ed space that is, 1 am a well-known personage. The Supreme 
Being, upon being thus replied to, asked him again, “ What jiower is 
” in BO celebrated a person as thou art ?” He replied, “ 1 can uphold 
” all that exists in the world.” The Supreme Being then, having laid 
a straw before him, said to liiin, ” Canst thou uphold this straw ?” 
'fhe god of wind approached tl»e straw, but could not hold it up, 
though he exerted all his jmwer. He then unsuccessfully retired and 
told tiie others, ‘‘ I have been unable to discover what adorable appear¬ 
ance this is.” Now they all said to the god of atmosphere, “ Discover 
“ thou, 0 revered god of atmosphere, what adorable appearance this 
“ is.” His reply was, “ I shall.” He piweeded fast to that adorable 

* In tke Alchjrayika it n aaid that thoae powen of the Dinnity which produce agree- 
ible effects and conduce to rnnsl order and happing are npreaentsd under the figure of 
telntial gode, and thoae attrihutee frean which pain md misery flow, are called demooa 
ind Btcp-brodierB of the former, with whom they are in a state of penwtual hostiUty. 
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q>pearauce, which vanished from hia view. He met at the same spot 
a woman, like goddeti of tnatniction, arrayed in golden robes in the 
shape of the most beantifnl Uma.* He asked, “What was that 
adorable appearance ?” She replied, “ It was the Supreme Being 
“ owing to whose victory yon are all advanced to eialtatlon.” The 
god of atmosphere, from her instruction, knew that it was the Su¬ 
preme Being that had appeared to them. He at fret eommimieated 
that information to the gode of fire and of lotnd. As the gods of fire, 
wind, and stmaq>here had approached to the adorable appearance, 
and had perceived it, as also they hod known, prior to the other*, that 
it was indeed Clod that appeared to then, they seemed to be superior to 
tbe other gods. As the god of atmosphere had approached to the 
adorable appearance, and perceived it, and also as he knew, prior to 
eeery one of them, tliat it was God that appeared to them, he seemed 
not only superior to every other god, but also, for that reaeon, exalted 
above the gods of fire and wind. 

The foregoing is a divine figurative representation of the Supreme 
Being; meaning that in one instant he shines at once over all the 
vniveree like the illumination of lifd>tning; and in another, that he die- 
appears as quick as the twinkling of an eye. Again, it is represented 
of the Supreme Being, that pure mind conceives that it approaches 
to him as nearly as possible: Through the same pure mind the 
pious man thinks of him, and consequently application of the mind to 
him is repeatedly used. That God, vho alone in reality hoe no resem¬ 
blance, and to whom the mind cannot approach, is adorable by all living 
creatures; he is therefore called “ adorvhle ;” he should, according to 
the preeeribed manner, be worshipped. All creatures revere the person 
who knows God in the manner thus described. The papD now say*, 
“ Tell me, 0 spiritual father, the Upanishad or the principal part 
" of the Veda.” The spiritual fa&er makes this answer, “ I have told 
" you the principal part of the Veda which relates to God alone, and, 
“ indeed, told you the Upanishad, of which, austere devotion, control 
" over the senses, performance of religious rites, and the remainmg 
“ parts of the Veda, as well as those' sciences that are derived from the 
“ Vedas, ore only the feet; and whose altar and support is truth,’’ He 
who understands it as thus described, lurving relieved himseU from 
sin, acquires eternal and unchangeable beatitude. 


* Tbs wiib of Siva. 
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PREFACE. 


In pnniumce of my attempt to render a translation of the complete 
Vedanta, or the principal parts of the Vedas into the current languages 
of this eountry, I had some time ago the satisfaction of publiahing a 
translation of the Katha-Upanishad of the Tajur-veda into Bengalee; 
and of distributing copies of it as widely as my circumstances would 
allow, for the purpose of diffusing Hindoo scriptural knowledge among 
the adherents of that religion. The present publication is intended to 
assist the Eurojtean community in forming their opinion respecting 
Hindoo Theology, rather from the matter found in their doctrinal 
scriptures, than from the Puranas, moral tal^, or any other modem 
works, or from the superstitions rites and habits daily encouraged and 
fostered by their self-interested leaders. 

This work not only treats polytheism witli contempt and disdain, 
but inculcates invariably the unity of God as the intellectual Principle, 
the sole Origin of individvtal intellect, entirely distinct from matter 
and its affections ; and teaches also the mode of directing the mind to 
him. 

A great Ixxly of my countrymen, possessed of good understandings, 
and not much fettered with prejudices, being perfectly satisfied with 
the trutli of die do<;trines contained in tins and in other works, already 
laid by me before them, and of tlie gross errors of the puerile system 
of idol-worship which they were led to follow, have altered their 
religious conduct in a manner becoming the dignity of human beings ; 
while the advocates of idolatry and their misguided foUowers, over 
whose opinions prejudice and obstinacy prevail more than good sense 
and judgment, prefer custom and fashion to the authorities of 
their scriptures, and therefore continue, under the form of religious 
devotion, to practise a system which destroys, to the utmost degree 
the natural texture of «}ciety, and prescribes crimes of the most 
heinous nature, which even the most savage nations would blush 
to commit, unless compelled by the most urgent neceasi^.* I 
am, however, not without a sanguine hope that, through Divine 
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Provideuue and Ituiuau exertions, they will sooner or later arail them¬ 
selves of that true system of religion which leads its nhserrers to a 
knowledge and love of God, and to a friendly inclination towards their 
fellow-creatures, impressing their hearts at Uie same time witli humility 
and cliarity, accompanied by independence of mind and pure sincerity. 
Contraiy to the code of idolatry, this system delines sins as evil thoughts 
proceeding from the heart, quite unconnected with observances as to 
diet and other matters of form. At any rale, it seems to me that I 
cannot better employ my time tlian in an endeavour to illustrate and 
maintain truth, and to render service to my fellow-labourers, confiding 
in the mercy of that Being to wlunu the motives of oui' actions and 
secrets of our hearts are well-known. 
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Dcbisods of future fruition, Bajasrovasa •performed QuoamHee 
Vwcajit, at vdiidi he distributed all his property. He had a son named 
Nachiketa. Old and iniirm come being brought by the lather as fees 
to be given to attending priests, tlte youth was seized with compassion^ 
reflecting .within himself, “ He who gives to aUending priests such 
“ cows as are no longer able to drink water or to eat grm, and ai» 
“ incapable of giving further milk or of producing young, is carried 
“ to t^t mansion where tiiere is no Mcity whatever." 

He then said to his &ther, “ To whom, 0 father, wilt thou consign 
“ me over in, lieu of t/iese eoies ?’’ and repeated the same question a 
■econd and a tliird time. 

Enraged with hit premnplion, the fatket relied to him, “I shall 
“ give thee to Yams ” (the god of death). The youth then taid to 
himedf, “ 7n the diteharge of my dutiee at a ton, I hold a foremost 
“ place among many sous or pupils of the first class, and I am not 
" inferior to any of the sons or pupils of the second class: whether 
** my father had a previous enptgement with Yama, which he will 
“now perform by surrendering me to him, or made use of tueh an 
“ expression through anger, I know not.” The youth finding Mt father 
a§lided with torrow, said, " Remember the meritorious conduct of our 
“ancient forefathert, and observe the virtuous acts of contemporary 
“ good men. Life it too short to gain adoantaget hy meant of faltehood 
“ or breach of promise ; as man like a plant is easily destroyed, and 
“ again like it puts forth its form. Do you therefore surrender me to 
“ Yama aeeording to your promise.” The youth Noehiketa, hy per¬ 
mission of hit father, went to the habitation of Yama. After he had 
retnained there for three days without food or refreshment, Yama 
returned to hit dwdling, and was thus oMrested hy hit family: “ A 
“ Brahman entering a house as a guest is like fire; good householders, 
“ therefore, extingoirii his anger hy offering him water, a teat, and 
“ food. Do thou, 0 Yama, present him with water. A man deficient 
“ in wisdom suffers his hopes, his sangume expectation of sticcesa, 
“his imorovement from associating with good men, the benefit 
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“ which he mi;;ht flerive from his afTitble conversation, and the fruits 
“ jinKliiced liy iierforniance of prescribed sacrifices, and also by dig^nj; 
“ of wells and otlier jiious liiieral actions, as well as all his sons and 
“ cattle, to be destroyed, should a Brahman happen to remain in Ida 
“house witlioiit f'lKid.’’ 

Yana hfliiKj thus admonished hif his familif, apprnachrd NatJilketa 
and said to him; “As tinni, 0 Brahman, hast lived in my house, a 
“ revered j'liest, for tin; sjiace of three days niul nights without food, 
“ 1 offer thee reverence in atonement, so tliat bliss may attend me; 
“and do thou ask three favours of )neas a recomjiense for what thou 
“ hast suffered while dwelling; in my house during these days past." 
Nachilteta then made this as his first request, sapivti, “ la't, 0 Yania ! 
“my father (lotuma’s apprehension of my death be removed, his 
“tranquillity of mind be restoreil, his an^;t'r ii;{ainst me estiiiifuished, 
“and let him recognise me on my return, after having been set free 
by thee. Tins is the first of three favoni-s wliii-li I ask of thee." 

Yania then replied: 

"Thy father, styled Auddalaki and Anini, shaif fiave the same 
"regard for you as before; so that, Iteiiig assured of thy existence, 
“he shall, through my power, repose the remaining nights of his life 
■“free from sorrow, after having seen thee releaseil from the grasp of 
“death.” Nachiketa then made his second request. " In heaven, 
“where there is no fear whatsoever, and where even thou. (> Yama! 
“ canst not always erereise thy authority, and where, tlnMclore, none 
“ dread thy power so ntte.h, as weak mortals of the earth, tJie soul, 
“unafflicted either hy thirst nr hunger, and unmolested hy sorrow, 
“enjoys gratification. As thou, <) Y’ama! dost possess kimwleilge 
“respecting fire which is the means of attaining heaven, do thou 
“instruct me, who am full of faith, in that knowledge ; for, those who 
“enjoy heaven, owing to their obsm-vance of sacreil lire, arc endowed 
“with tile nature of celestial deities. This 1 ask of ihce, asflie 
“second favour which thou hast offered.” Yamo replied: “Being 
“possessed of a kiiowleilge of lire, the means that lead to the 
“enjoyment of heavenly gratifications, 1 imjiart it to thee ; which 
“do tliou attentively observe. Know thou lire, as means to obtain 
“ various mansions in heaven, as the siipjiort of the. world, and .as 
“ residing in the Ixxly." 

Yama explained to Nachiketa the nature ol tire, as bidiig prior to 
all creatures, and also the particulars of the bricks and their number. 
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which are requisite in forming the sacred lire, as well as the mo<le 
of preserving it. The youth repeiite<l to Yama these instme*i--iis 
exactly as imparted to him; at which Yama being pleased, again 
spoke. 

The lil)eral-mindeil Y'ama, satistied with Xachiketa, thus says; 
“ 1 tihail bestow on thee another favour, which is, that this sacred fire 
“shall be .tyled after tliy name ; and accept thou this valuable and 
“ various-coloure«l necklace. Keceiving instructions from parents and 
•• spiritual fathers, a pei-son who has thrice collected fire, an prescribed 
“ in the Vcihi, and also has been in habits of performing sacrifices. 

studying the Vedas, and giving alms, is not liable to rej'eated birth 
"and death: he. ha\'ing known anil I’ontemplateil lire ns originating 
“from Hrahnia, [xisscssing superior understanding, fidl of splendour, 
“ and worthy of praise, enjoys the higiiest fniition. A. wise worshipper 
“ of sacred fire, who. understanding the tnree things prescrilied. has 
“ offered oblation to fire, surniounting all afflictions during life, and 
“ extricated from sorrow, will enjoy gratifications in heaven. 

“This. 0 Xachiketa! is that knowledge of sacred fire, the means 
“ of obtjiining heaven, which thou didst rerpnre ot me as the second 
“favour ; men shall call it after thy name. Make, O Xachiketa! thy 
“ third re([uest." 

Naehiketa then said : “Some are of opinion that atter man’s 
" demise existence continues, and otliers ssiy it ceases. Hence a doubt 
“ has arisen respectnuj the nature, of tiie soul ; 1 therefore wish to be 
“ instructed by thee in this matter. This is the last of the favours thou 
" hast offered." I'aiua replied .■ “Even gods have doubted and disputed 
" on this subject; which being obscure, never can be thoroughly 
“ c(j»iprehended : Ask, 0 Xachiketa ! another favo'ir irutead of this. 
" W not thou take advantage of my promise, nut give up this 
“ request.” Tiachiketa replied : “ I am positively informed that gods 
* entertained doubts on this subject; and even thou, 0 Yama! callest 
‘ it difScidt of comprehension. But no instractor on this point equal 
to thee can be found, and no other object is so desirable as this " 
Yarns said; “ Do tliou rather request of me to give thee sons and 
'•grandsons, each to attain tlie age of an liimdretl years; numbers of 
'• cattle, elephants, gouts, and horses; also extensive emniiv on earth, 
" where thou shalt live as many years as thou wishesi. 

“ If thou knowest another object equally desirable with these, aak 
“it; together with wc.ilth and long life. Thou mayest reign, 0 
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“ Naohikcta! over a great kiiigilom: I will enable thee to enjoy all 
“ wisheil-for olyects. 

“Abk acconliitg to thy deaire all objects that are difficult of 
“ac-quisitiim in the mortal world. Ask these beautiful women, with 
“ elegant e(iuij)ageH and muKioal instruments; as no man can acquire 
“ any thing like them without our gift. Enjoy thou the attendance 
“of thwe women, whom I may bestow on thee; but do not put to me, 
“ 0 Nachikcta ! the question respecting existence after deatli.” 

Eachiketii then replied. “ The acquisition of the enjoyments thou 
“hasl offered, 0 Yama! is in the first jHaee doubtful; and should 
“ they he obtained, they destroy the strength of all the senses; and 
“ even tlie life of Brahma is, indeed, comparatively sltort. Therefore 
“ let thy eqiii])ages, and thy dancing and music, remain with thee. 

“Ko man can be satisfied with riches ; and as we have fortunately 
“ l)ehel(l thee, we may acquire wealth, should we feel desirous of it, 
“ and we also may live as long as tliou exercisest the authority of the 
“ gc«l of death ; but the only object I (lesire is what 1 have already 
“ begged of thee. 

‘‘ A mortal lieing, whose habitation is the low mansion of earth, 
“ and who is liable to snddeu reduction, approaching the gods ex- 
“eiiqitcil from deatli and debility, and understanding from tiiem that 
“ there is a knowledge of futurity, should not ask of them any inferior 
"favour —and knowing tlie fleeting nature of music, sexual gratilica- 
‘‘ tion, aud sensual pleasures, who can take delight in a long life on 
“ earth V Do you instruct us in tliat knowledge which removes 
“ doubts respecting existence after death, and is of great importance 
“ with a view to futurity, aud which is obscure and acquirable with 
“ difficulty. I, Nachiketa, cannot ask any other favour but this.” 

End of the first Se(Uion of the first Chapter (1st VaUt). 


Yama note, after a sufiieient trial of Naehiiieta’s resolution, an¬ 
swers the third question, saying, “ Knowledge of God which leads to 
“ absorption, is one thing; and rites, wliich have fruition for their 
“ object, another: each of these producing different consequ mces, 
“ holds out to man inducements to follow it. The man, who of these 
“ two chooses knowledge, is blessed; and he who, for the sake of 
“ reicatd, practises rites, is excluded from the enjoyment of eternal 
' beatitude. Knowledge and rites both offer themselves to man ; but 
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“ he who is possessed ol wisdom, taking their respective natures into 
■* serious consideration, distinguishes one from the other, and chooses 
• faith, despising fruition; and a fool, for the sake of advantage and 
“enjoyment, accepts the offer of rites. 

“ Thou, 0 Nachiketa! knowing the perisliable nature of the 
“ desirable and gratifying objects offered by me, hast rejected them, 
“anil refused the adoption of that <'(mteniptible practice, which leads 
“ to fruiiiun and to riches, and to which men in general are attached. 
“ Wise men are eensihle tliat a knowledge of GikI which proeuree 
“ ahtorjition, and the perfonnauce of rites that jrroduset fruition, are 
“ entirely pppewite to each other, and yield different consequences. I 
“conceive thee," bischikuta, to be dc^irous of a knoivleilge of God, for 
“tlie numerous estimable objects offemi by me cannot tempt thee. 
“Surrounded by the darkness of igi orance, fools consider themsqlves 
“wise and leanied, and wander about in vaiious directions, like 
“ blind men when guided by a blind man. 

“ To an indiscreet man who lives carelessly, and is immersed in 
“ the desire of wealth, the means of gaining heavenly beatitude are 
“ not manifest. He thinks tiist dns visible world alone exists, and 
“ that there is nothing hereafter ; consequently he is repeatedly snb- 
“ jeeted to niy control. The soul is that of whose real nature many 
“ persons have never heard; and several though they have heard, 
“have not comprehended. A man who is capable of giving iniitruc- 
“tion on thissnoject is rare : one who listens to it attentively, must 
“ be intelligent: and that one who, being taught by a wise tc' her, 
“understands it, is uncommon. 

“ If a man of inferior abilities describe the nature of the soul, no 
“ one will thoroughly understand it; for various opinions are held by 
■‘contending parties. When the subject is explained by a person 
“ who believes the soul to emanate from Qod, doubt, in regard to its 
“ eternity, ceases; but otherwise it is inexplicable and not capable of 
“ demonstration. 

“ The knowledge respecting the soul which thou wilt gain by me, 
“ cannot be acquired by means of reason alone; but it should be 
“obtained from him who is versed in the s ered authoritiee. Oh, 
“beloved pupil, Nachiketa! may we have en(|uums like thee, who 
“art Ml of rsBolntion. I know that fruition, ncgiiirable by means 
“ of rites, is perishable; for nothing eternal can be nbtained through 
“perishable means. Notwithitandinq my eomietum of ihe dutruc- 
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“ tAZe nature of fruition, I perfomed the worship of the sacred fire, 
“ whereby I became possessed of this sovereignty of long duration. 

“ Thou, Oh wise Nachiketa ! hast through firmness refused, though 
“ offered to thee, tlie state of Brahma, which satisfies every desire, 
“ and which is the support of the world—the best consequence of the 
“performance of rites without limit or fear—^praiseworthy—fuB of 
“ superhuman power—extensive and stable. 

“The soul is that which is difficult to be comprehended—most 
“ obKure—veiled by the ideas acquired through the senses, and which 
“resides in faculties—does not depart even in great danger and exists 
“ unchangeable. A wise man knowing the resplendent soul, through a 
“ mind abstracted from worldly objects, and constantly applied to it, 
“ neither rejoices nor does he grieve. 

.“ A mortal who, having heard the pure doctrines relative to the 
“ soul and retained them in his memory, knowing the invisible soul 
“ to be distinct from the body, feels rejoiced at his acquisition. I think 
“ the abode of the knowledge of Qod is open to thee.’’ 

Vadiiketa then aeked. “If thou knowest any Being wno eansts 
“distinctly from rites, their consequences and their ol»ervers, and 
"also from evil, and who is different from effects and their respeo- 
“tive causes, and is above past, future, and present time, do thou 
“ inform me.’’ 

Yama replie$: “I will explain to thee briefly that Being whom all 
“ the Vedas treat of, either directly or indirectly, to whom aU austeri* 
“ ties are directed, and who is the main object of those who perform 
“ the duties of an ascetic. He to wit, whom the word Om implies, is 
“ the Supreme Being. 

“ That Om is the title of Brahma and also of the Supreme Being, 
“ through means of which man may gain what be wishes; (that is, if he 
viorshvp BrtAma by meant of Om, he shall be received into his man¬ 
sion ; or if throttgh it he elevate hit mind to Qod, he shall obtain absorp¬ 
tion.) 

“ Om is the best of all means etdeidated to direct the mind towards 
“ G(4; <utd it is instrumental either in the acquisition of the knowledge 
“ of God or of the dignity of Brahma: man therefore having recourse 
" to this word, shall either be absorbed in Qod, or revered like Brahma 

“ The soul is not liable to birth nor to death: it is mere understand 
“ing : neither does it take its origin from any other or from itself 
“hence it is unborn, eternal widmut reduction and unchangeable 
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" therefore the sool is not injured by the hurt irhich the body may 
“ receive. If any one ready to kill another imagine that be can destroy 
“ hia soul, and the other think that his soul shall suffer destruction, 
“ they both know nothing; for neither does it kill nor is it killed by 
“ another. 

“ The soul is the smallest of the small, and ^atest of the great 
‘‘It resides in the hearts of all living creatures. A man who knows 
“Hand its pure state, through the steadiness of the external and 
“ internal senses, acquired from the abandoning of worldly desires, 
“ overcomes sorrow and perplexity. 

“ The soul, although without motion, seems to go to furthest space ■, 
“ and though it resides in the body at rest, yet seems to move every* 
“ where. Who can perceive besides myself, that splendid soul, the 
“ support of the sensation of happiness and pain ? 

“ The soul, althoo^ it is immaterial, yet resides closely attached 
“ to perishable material objects: knowing it as great and extensive, 
“a wise man never grieves for it. A knowledge of the soul is not 
“acquirable from the study of the Vedas, nor through rententive 
“.memoiy, nor yet by constant hearing of spiritual instruction : but 
“he who seeks to obtain a knowledge of it, is gifted with it, the soul 
“ rendering itaelf conspicuous to him. 

“ No man can acquire a knowledge of the soul without almtaining 
“from evil acts; without having contiti over the senses and the 
‘ mind; nor can he gain it with a mind, though firm, yet filled with 
“ the desire of fruition; but man may obtain a knowledge of the soul 
“ through his knowledge of God. 

“ No ignorant man can, in a perfect manner, know the state of 
“ the existence of that God whose food is all thingi even the Biahma 
“ and the Kshatra; (that is, who dettroyt every abject bearing figure 
“ and appdlation) ; and who consumes death itself even as butter. ” 

The end of the eeeond Section of the fint Chapter {2nd VaJli). 


“ God and the soul* entering into the heart, the excellent divine 
“ abode, consume, while residing in the body, the necessary com.c'quen* 
“ ces of its actions ; that is, the latter is rewarded or punithed according 
“to its good or evU actions, and the former witneeeee dU thoie eoentt 

* The word soul here meane the hninan eoal, JHMma} hot genstsUy in these 
traneigttoes it jg ned ter Pitramalma, the “Ovenoot"—E». 
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“ Those who have a knowledge of G(k 1, coiibider the former as light and 
“ the latter as shaile ; observers of external rites also, as well as those 
" who have collected fire three times for worship, believe the same. 

“ We can hnow awl collixt jirc, which is a bridge to the obsciTers 
“ of rites; and can know the eteinal and fearless G<sl, who is the con- 
‘‘veyer of those who wish to cross the ocean of ignorance. ronsMcr 
“the sonl as a rider, the Iwsly as a car, tlie intellect itsilriver, tlie iiiiod 
“ as its rein, the e-xternal senses are called the horses rc.straincd by 
“the mind, external objects are the roads: so wise men Itelieve the 
“sonl united with tlie Indy, the senses and the mind,to bethe jiarfaker 
“ of the conscf/Kcnees of ijimd or eeil acta. 

“If thiit intellect, whleh is represented as the drirer, be iiiilisercef, 
“and the rein of the mind loose, all the senses uwler th ' atilhniitii of 
"the intr.Uee.lmd poxeer become iinnmiuigenble ; like wicked horses under 
“the control of tin xtxijxt tlriver. 

“If the intellect be. discreet and the rein of the minil (inn, all tin 
“senses ])rove steady timl manageable ; like gooil horses under an 
“excellent driver. 

“He, who has not a jirndent intellect and steady mind and who 
“consequently lives always impure, cannot arrive at the divine glory, 
“but descends to the world. 

“ He who has a pnident intellect and steady mind, and consequently 
“livesalways imre, attains that glory from w'lencc he never will descend. 

"Man who has intellect :is his prndeiif driver, anil a steady mind 
“as his rein, passing over tlie paths -f ni. i t dity, arrives at the high 
“glory of the omni]>re--.ent (loil. 

“The origin of tlie senses ncre n tined than the senses; the 
“essence of the mind is yet more rcruied titan Unit origin: the source 
“of intellect is again more exalted than that of the mitid ; the prime 
“ sensitive particle is siqterior to the source of intellect; nature, theaj>- 
“jiarcnt cause of the universe, is again superior to that jiarticle, to 
“which the omnipresent God is still superior: nothing is more e.valted 
“ tlian UihI : he is therefore superior to all existetices, and is the .Supreme 
“object of all. (lod exists ob.'., iircly throughout the nniverse, ci/ii- 
“wf/Mcnt/i/isnot perceived ; but be is known through the acute intellect 
“constantly directed tow.irds him by wise meti of jicnctrating undcr- 
“ standings. A wisi' man --hall transfer the powerof speich and that of 
“ the Senses to the mind, and the mind to the intellect, and the iiilcllccl 
“ to till' pxiride.l s.'iil, :iiid lliesool to the unchangeable Snptcmi- iJeing. 
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Rise up and awake from the tleep of ignorance ; and having 
“ approached able teachers, acqrtire knowledge of Ood, the orig*n of the 
soul ; for the way to the knowledge of Qod is considered by wise men 
difficult as tlie passage over the sharp edge of a razor. The Supreme 
Being is not organised with the faculties of hearing, feeling, vision, 
taste or smell. He is imchangeable and eternal; without beginning 
or end; and is beyond that particle which is the origin of the intellect: 
man knowing him thus, is relieved from the grasp of death." 

A wise man reading to Brahmans, or hearing from a teacher, this 
ancient doctrine imparted to Nachiketa by Yama, is absorbed into God. 

He who reads this most secret doctrine before an assemblage of 
Brahmans, or at the time of offering obletions to his forefathers, enjoys 
innumerable good oonseqnences. 

The end of the third Section of the first Chapter (3rd Vtdli). 


“ God has created the senses to be directed towards externa] objects; 
“ they consequently are apt to perceive outward things only, and not the 
" eternal spirit. But a wise man being desirous of eternal life, with- 
‘ drawing his senses from their natural course, ap{>rehends the omni- 
“ present Supreme Being. 

“ The ignorant seek external and desireable objecte only; 
" consequently tliey are subjected to the chain of all-seizing death. 
“ Hence the wise, knowing that God alone is immortal arid eternal in 
*■ this perishable world, do not cherish a wisli for those ofcjipct*. 

“ To Him, owing to whose presence alone the animate being., 
“ composed of insensihle partides, perceive objects through vision, the 
“power of taste, of feeling, and of hearing, and also the nleamra 
“ derivable from sexual intercourse, nothmg can be tmknown : he is 
“ that existence which thou deniredst to knoie. 

“ A wise man after having known that the soul, owing to whose 
“ presence living creatures perceive objects whether diey dream oi 
“ wake, is great and extensive, never grieves. 

“ He who believes that the soul, which enjoys the fniits of good 
“ or evil actions, intimately connected with the body, originates from 
“ and is united with God, tlie Ijord of past and future events, will not 
“ conceal its nature; he is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 
“ He who knows that the jirime sensitive particle, which proceeded from 
“ God prior to the creation of water and the otlier elements, having 
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“ entered into the heart, exists united with material objects, knows the 
“ Supreme Being. He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ Tliat sensitive jiarticle which perceives objects, and includes all 
“ the celestial deities, and which was created with all the elements, 
“ exists, entering into the space of the heart, and there resides. It 
“ is tliat existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ The sacred fire, the receiver of oblations after tlie wood has been 
“ kindled below and above, is preserved by its observers with the same 
‘‘ care as pregnant women take of their feetus : it is praised daily by 
“ prudent observers, and men habituated to constant devotion. That 
“ atmosphere from whence the sun ascends, iuid in which he goes 
“down, on which all the world, imluding,fire, speech, and other things 
“ rest, and independently of which nothing exists, is that existence 
“ which thou de.siredst to know. Whatever individual intellect there 
“ is cotmected with the iKsly, is that intellectual i>riiiciple, which is 
“ pure and immaterial existence, and the intellectual ovei-spreading 
“ principle is the Individual intellect; but he wdio thinks here that they 
“are different in nature, is subject to repeate<l transmigrations. 

“ Through the mind, purified hij spiritual instruetiuns, the know- 
“ledge that the soul is of divine origin, and by no means is different 
“from its source, sliall be acquired, whereby the idea of duality 
“entirely ceases. He who thinks there is variety of intellectual 
“ principle, undergoes transmigration. 

“ The omnipresent spirit, extending over the Space of the heart, which 
“ is the sue of a finger, resides within the body; and jicj-sons knowing 
“him the Lonlof past and future events, will not again attempt to 
“ conceal his nature ; He is that existence which thou de.sircdst to know. 

“ The omnipre.sent spirit which extends over the space of the 
“ heart, the sue of a finger, is the most pure light. He is the liord 
“ of past and future events; He alone peivades the. universe now aid 
“ ever; He is that existence which thou desiredst to kmiw. In the 
“ same wav as water falling on uneven groiuid disjierses throughout 
the tmuww places, and is lost, st, a man who thinks tliat the souls 
" of dilterent Ixxlies are distinct in nature from each otlier, shall be 
“ plaeeil in various tonus by tnmsmigration. 

“ As water falling on even grounds remains unchanged, ?o the soul 
“ of a wise man of steady mind is always pure, freed from the idea of 
“duality.” 

End oj the first fieetion of the second Chapter (4th VaJU). 
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“The body is a dwelling with eleven gates, belonging to Ae 
“ unborn and unchangeable epirit, throng whose constant contem- 
“ plation man escapes grief, and acquiring absorption, is exempted from 
“ transmigration. He is that existence which thon desiredst to know. 

“ That spiritual Being acts tdtoayB and moves in heaven; prereiwee 
“ all material existence as depending on him; moves in space; resides 
“ in fire; walks on the earth; enters like a guest into sacrificial vessels; 
“ dwells in man, in gods, in sacrifices ; moves throughout the sky; 
“ seems to be bom in water, as fishes, (fee.; produced on earth, as vege- 
“ tables, on the tops of mountains, as rivers, and also as members of 
“ sacrifices: yet is he truly pure and great. He who causes breath to 
‘ ascend above the heart and peditum tb descend, resides in the heart: 
“ He is adorable; and to him all the senses offer oblation of the objects 
“ which they preceive. 

“ When the soul, which is connected with the body, leaves it, no* 
“ thing then remains in the body which may preserve the system: It 
“ is Uiat existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ Neither by the hifelp of breath, nor from the presence of other 
“ powers, can a mortal exist: but they all existlowing to that other 
“ existence on which both breath and the senses rest. 

“ I will now disclose to you the secret doctrine of the eternal 
“Ood: and . also how man, void of that knoieledge, OOautama! 
“ transmigrates after deatit. 

“Some of those who are ignorant of Oiis doctrine enter after death 
“ the womb of females to appear in the animal shape, while others 
“ assume the form of trees, according to their conduct and knowledge 
“ during their lives. 

“ The Being who continues to operate even at that time of sleep, 
“ when all the senses cease to act, and then creates desirable objects 
“ of various descriptions, is pure and the greatest of all; and he alone is 
“ called eternal, on whom aU the world rests, and independently of 
“ whom nothing can exist; He is that eristence which thon desiredst 
“ to know. As fire, although one in essence, on becoming visible in the 
“ world, appears in various forms and shapes, according to its different 
“ locations, so God, the soul of the universe, though one, appears in 
“various modes, according as he connects himself with different 
“ material objects, and, like space, extends over all. 

“ As air, although one in essence, in becoming operative in the 
“ body appears in various natures, as breath and o&er vital airs, so 
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Qfxl, the soul of tlie universe, tliough one, appears in different 
niodea, according as he connects himself with various mateiial 
“ objects, and, like, apace, extends over all. 

As the sun, though he serves as the eye of all living creatures, 
yet is not polluted externally or hUcrnally by being connected with 
visible vile objecte, so G<k 1, the soul of the universe, altliuugh one 
^^and omnipresent, is not affected by the sensations of individual 
“ i<ain, for he is Iwyond its action. 

Qod is l)ut one; and he has the whole world nnder his control, 
for he is the operating soul in all objects ; He, through his omni¬ 
science, makes his sole existence apj'iear in the form of the universe. 
To lliose wise men who acquire a knowledge of him w ho is oi»erative 
“ on the human faculties, is eternal beatitude allotted, and not to 
“ those who are void of that knowledge. 

“ God is eternal amidst the {>erishable imiverse ; and is the source 
“ of sensation among all animate existences : an<l he alone assigns to 
“ so many objects their resjiective {)uri>oses; To those wise men Avho 
“ know him the ruler of the intellectual power, everlasting beatitude 
“ is allotted ; but not to those who are void of that knowledge. 

“ How can I acquire that most gratifying divine knowledge, which, 
*' though beyo>\(l comprehension, wise men, by constant appliealion of 
“ mind, alone obtain, as if it weiv present ? Hoes it shine conspi- 
“ cnously i* —and does it ap|)ear U> (he liuniau faculties? 

“ Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor yet the stars can throw light 
“on G(k 1 : Kven the illuminating lightning cannot throw light uima 
“ him ; much less can limite<l fire give him light: But tliey all imitate 
“ him, and all borrow their light from him—that is, nothing can 
“ influence God and rentier him fwrsjiicHous: TtiU God himself imparts 
■' his knoK^eilge to the heart, freed, from passion and tlesire.” 

End of the second Section of the second Chapter (oth Valli). 

“The world is a fig-tree of long duration, whose origin is above, 
and the branches of which, as different species, are Ijelow. The 
“ origin alone is pure and supreme ; an<l he alone is eternal on whom 
“ all the world rests, and independently of whom nothing can exist. 
“ He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ God being eternal existence,t he universe, whatsoever it is, exists 
and proce.eds from him. .He is the great dread of all heavenly 
“ bodies, as if he were prepared to strike them with thunder]»olta ; 
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“«o that none of them can deviate from their respective courses 
" established hy him. Those who know him as the eternal power 
“ acquire absoiqrtion. 

“ Through his fear lire supplies ns with heat; ami the sun, 
“ through his fear, shines regularly ; and also Indra, and sir, and 
“ fiftlJy, (leatli, are through liis fear constantly in motion. 

“ If mun can acquire a knowledge of God in Uiis world, before the 
“ fall of Iris tiody, he becomes happy for ever : Otherwise he assumes 
“ new forms in different loiiusions. A knoicledge of God shiiuis cm die 
“ purilied intellect in this world, as c.learly as an object is seen by 
“ reflection in a jHilislied mirror: In the region of the deified Progeiii- 
“ tors of mankind il /.v rieioed as obscurely as objects jierccived in the 
“ state of (Ireaining ; and in Uie mansion of Gandhaiwas, in the same 
“ degree as tlie reflection of an object on rvater; but in the mansion 
“ of Brahma it appears as distinctly us Uie difference bi'twcen light 
“ and darkness. 

“ A wise man, kinnving the soul to lie distinct from the senses, 
“ which proceed from different origins, and also from tlie stele of 
“ waking and of s!cei>, nevc.T again grieves. 

“ The mind is more refined dian die external sen^s ; and the 
“ intellect is again more exalted than the mind. The ffinie sensitive 
“ particle is superior to the intellect;—nature, die apTir eni cause 
“ of the univeisc, is agam superior to diat pai-ticle unaffected by 
“ matter ; Superior lo nature is God, who is omnipresent and without 
“ material effects ; by acquisition of whose knowledge man becomes 
“ extricated from ignorance and distress, and is absorbed into Him 
“ after death, liis substance docs not come w'idi in the reacli of vision ; 
“ no one can apprehend him through the senses: By constant direction 
“ of the intellect, free from doubts, he perspicuously appears; and 
“ those who know him in the prescribed manner, enjoy eternal life. 

“ The pai l of life wherein the power of the five external senses and 
'• the mind are directed toivards the Supreme Spirit, and the inteUec- 
tual power ceases its action, is said to be most sacred; and this 
‘ steady contnil of the senses and mind is considered to be Yoga (or 
‘ witlidrasping the senses and the mind from worldly objects): Man 
‘ should be vigilant in the acquisition of that state ; for such control 
proceeds from constant exercise, and ceases by ne^ect. 

“ Neither througli speech, nor through intellectual power, nor yet 
‘ through vision, can man acquire a knowledge of God; but, save him 
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wko believes in the existence of God at the eaute of the univerte, no 
“ one can have a notion of that Being. A man should acquire, first, 
“ a belief in the existence of God, the origin of the nniverse; and 
“ next, a real knowledge of him ; to wit, that he is incomprehensible; 
** for the means which lead men to acquire a knowledge of his existence, 
“ graciously conduct them to the belief of his incompiehensibility. 
“ When all the desires settled in the heart leave man, the mortal then 
" become immortal, and acquire absorption even in this life. When 
“ the deep ignorance which ooeanont duality is entirely destroyed, 
“ the mortal become immortal: This is the on’y doctrire which the 
“ Vedaiita inculcates. 

“ There are one hundred and one tubes connected with the heart, 
“ one of which, called Suthumna, proceeds to the head: The soul of a 
“devotee proceeding through the hundred and first, is carried to the 
“ mansion of the immortal Brahma ; and those of others, which ascend 
“ by other tubes, assume different bodies, according to the eoil or good 
“ acts which they ■perform. 

“The omnipresent eternal spiritresiues always within that space of 
“ the hi'man heart which is as large as a finger: Man should, by fimmess 
“ of mmd, separate that spirit from the body, in the same manner as 
“ the pith is renoved from the plant Munja • that u, the tpirit thovld 
“ he eonnUcKld totally diiti'net from matter and the effects of ■matter — 
‘ and man should knotr that separated spirit to be pure and eternal.” 

Having thus acquired this divine doctrine, imparted to the God of 
death, with every thing belonging to it, Nachiketa, freed from the 
consequences of good or evil acts, and from mortality, was absorbed 
into God; and whatever person also can acquire that knowledge, shall 
obtain absorjition. 

End Of the third Section of the second Chapter {6th V alii). 

End o] the Katha Vpanithad. 
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PREFACE 


filK iiKist leampti Vyasa ^litiws, in lii.s work of tlip Vedanta, tliat 
all tlip texts of tlu* Veda, witli one eonseni, prove Imt the Itivinity of 
tiuit Uein;;, wlio is out of the reaeh of eoinprelieiision and l»eyond all 
description. • For the use t'f the puldie, 1 have niaile a concise trans¬ 
lation of that celehrated work into lienp:ulee, and the jMcscnt is an 
endeavour to translate'- the priuci]ial (’liapters ol the Veda, in 
conformity to the (’oiunients of tlie i;real Sjinkar-Acharva. Tlie 
translation of the lso|ianishaii lifcloiioin.y: to ilie Vajui', the second 
(livisiini i:f the Vedas, heinj; already completed, 1 iiave put it into the 
pre.ss ; f and tlie others will successively he printed, as soon as their 
tratislatioii is completed. It is evideiit, from tho'C authorities, that 
the sole rejtnlatnr of the Universe is hut one, who is omnipresent, far 
surpassinj; our jiowers of comprehension ; ahove e.xternal sense ; and 
wh(*se worship is the chief duty of matikind and the sole cause of 
eternal beatitude; and that all that U'ar iignre and iijipeilatiou are 
inventions. Shoidd it he asked, whether the tisserlions found in the 
Piiranas* and Tautras, Ac., respecting the worship of the several 
>;(mIs and oisldesses, are false, or whether Piirauas and Tantras are 
not included in the Sastra, the iinswer is thisThe I’uraua and 
Tiintra,^ Ac., are of eour.sc to Ik- considered jis Sastra, for they repeat¬ 
edly deidare (ukI to be one and above the apjireheiision of cxteraal 
and internal setises; they indeed expressly tleclare the divinity of 
many ^jikIs and i;(slilesses, and the mtsles of their worship; but they 
reconcile those contradictory assertions by iitririnino frequently, that 
the directions to worship any ligured lieings arc only ajiplieable ito 
those who are iiicaiiable of elevating their minds to the i<leaofan 
invisible Supreme Being, in order that such persons, by fixing their 

I Inu^t runfi'-s liow imieh I fivl iiidi-litcil In llnrtnr It. 11. Wilson, in ni>' tRiiislu- 
lioiiH rrniii Sanskrit into Vaiglisli. lor the nsn o( his Sanskrit and K.ncllsli Dirtiunury. 

t Wlicrvvi'r aii.v comnu'iit, uimn which the sense oI llworipuuU'iCpemls, budded 
U) the urigiual. it will In' found n-iitteu in Italics. 

J Said to have Ufu written lij- Vj-aaa. 

J SuiiiKiscd to have been comiKwed by Siva. 
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attention on those invented figures, may be able to restrain them* 
selves from vicious temptations, and that those that are competent 
for the woreliif) of the invisible God, should disregard the worship of 
Idols. I reiioat a few of these declarations as follows. The authority 
of Jainndagni is thus quoted by the great Raghunandana : “ For the 
“benefit of those wlio are inclined to worship, figures are invented to 
“ serve as representations of G<k 1, who is merely understanding, and 
“ has no second, no parts, nor figure ; consequently, to these represen- 
■“ tatives, either male or female forms and other circumstances are 
^‘fictitiously assigned.” In tlie second Hiapter of the first part of the 
Vishnu Purana it is said ; “ God is without figure, epitliet, definition 
“or description. He is witliout defect, not liable to annihilation, 
“ change, pain or birth ; we can only say. That he, who is the 
“eternal being is God.” “The vulgar look for their gods in 
“water; men of more extended knowledge in celestial bodies; 
“the ignorant in wixxl, bricks, and stones; but learned men in 
“ the universal soul.” In the 84th Chapter of the tenth division 
of the Sri Bliagavata, Krishna says to Vyasa and others : It 
“ is impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as devotion, and 
“believe that the divine natare exists in Uie image, to look up 
“to, communicate with, to petition and to revere true believers 
“ in Gcd. He who views as the soul tliis body formed of phlegm, 
“ wind and bile, or regards only wife, children, and relations as him- 
“ self (that is, he who neglects to contemplate the nature of the soul), 
“he who attributes a divine nature to earthen images, and believes in 
“ the holiness of water, yet pays not such respect to those who are 
“endowed with a knowledge of God, is as an ass amongst cows.” In 
the 9th Chapter of the Kularnava it is written: “ A knowledge 
“ of the Supreme Being, who is be yond the power of expression and 
“ unchangeable, being acquired, all gods and goodesses, and their 
“ texts which represent them, shall become slaves.” “ After a know- 
“ ledge of tlie Supreme Being has been attained, there is no need to 
“ attend to ceremonies prescribed by Sastras—^no want of a fan should 
“be felt, when a soft southern wind is found to refresh.” The 
Uahanirvana says, “ Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
“powers or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
“ benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient understanding.” 
From the foregoing quotations it is evident, that though the Vedas, 
Furanas, and Tantras, frequently assert the existence of the plurality 
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of gods and goddesses, and prescribe cae modes of their worship for 
men of insufficient understanding, yet they have also declared in a 
hundred others places, that these passages are to be taken merely in a 
figurative sense. 

It cannot be alleged in-support of Idolatry, that “although a know- 
" ledge of God is certainly above all things, still as it is impossiUe to 
'“acquire that knowledge, men should of course worship figured gods 
for, had it been impossible to attain a knowledge of the Supreme 
Being, the Vedas and Puranas, as well as Tantras, would not have 
instructed mankind to aim at such attainment; as it is not to be 
supposed tliat direction to acquire what ia obviously unattainable 
could be given by the Sastra, or even by a man of common sense. 
Should the Idolater sa}', “ that the acquisition of a knowledge of God, 
“although it is not impossible, is most difficult of comprehension,” I 
will agree witli him in that point; but infer from it, that we ou^t, 
therefore, the more to exert ourselves, to acquire that knowledge; 
but I highly lament to observe, that so far from endeavouring to 
make such an acquisition, the very proposal frequently excites his 
anger and displeasure. 

Neither can it be alleged tliat the Vedas, Puranas, He., teach both 
the adoration of the Supreme Being and that of celestial gods and 
goddesses, but that the former is intended for Tatis or those that are 
bound by their profession to forsake aU worldly considerations, and the 
latter for laymen ; for, it is evident from the 48th Text of the 3rd 
Chapter of die Vedanta that a householder also is required to perform 
the worship of tlie Supreme Being. 

Manu, also, the chief of Hindu lawgivers, after having prescribed 
all the varieties of rites and ceremonies, in Chapter 12th, Text 92, 
says, “ Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect the 
“ ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining a 
“ knowledge of God, in controlling his organs of sense, and in repeat- 
“ ing the Veda.” 

Agaip in the 4th Chapter, in describing the duties of laymen, the 
same author says, “Some, who well know the ordinances for the 
“oblations, do not perform externally the five great sacraments, but 
“continually make offerings in their own organs of sensation and 
“ intellect." 

“ Some constantly sacrifice their breath in their speech, tohm they 
" instruct others of Ood aloud, and their speech in their breath, tehen 
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‘they meditate tn eilenee, perceiving in their speech and breath thus 
'‘einpl03red the imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering/’ 

“ Other Brahmans incessantly perform those sacrifices only, seeing 
“with the eye of divine learning, that the scriptural knowledge is the 
“root of every ceremonial observance.” 

In the Yai'navalkys (Srariti) it is written :—" Even a householder, 
“who acquires a livelihood honestly, has faith in the Supreme Being, 
“shows hospitality to his guests, performs sacramental rites to his 
“forefathers, and is in the practice of telling truth, shall be absorbed 
“into the supreme essence.” Should be it said, “It still remains 
“unaccountable, that notwithstanding the Vedas and Puranas te- 
“peatedly declare the unity of the Supreme Being, and direct 
“ mankind to adore him alone, yet the generality of Hindus have 
“a contrarj' faith, and continue to practise idolatry,” I would 
in answer request attention to the foundation on which the 
practical part of the Hindu religion is built. Many learned Brahmans 
are perfectly aware of the absurdity of idolatry, and are well 
informed of the nature of the purer mode of divin*’ worship. But as 
in'the rites, ceremonies, and festivals of idolatry, tl. find the source 
of their comforts and fortune, they not only never fail to protect idol- 
worship from all attacks, but even advance and encourage it to the 
utmost of their power, by keeping the 1 :?: wledge of their scriptures 
concealed from tlie rest of the people. Tlieir followers, too, confiding 
in these leaders, feel gratification in the idea of the Divine Nature 
residing in a being resembling themselves in birth, shape, and 
propensities; and are naturally delighted witli a mode of worship 
agreeable to the senses, though destructive of moral principles, and 
the fruitful parent of prejudice and superstition. 

Some Europeans, indued with high principles of liberality, but 
unacquainted with the ritual part of Hindu idolatry, are disposed to 
palliate it by an interpretation which, though plausible, is by no 
means well founded. They are willing to imagine, that the idols 
which the Hindus worship, are not viewed by them in the light of 
gods or as real personifications of the divine attributes, but merely as 
instruments for rairing their minds to the contemplation of those 
attributes which are respectively represented by different figures. 
I have frequently had occasion to remark, that many Hindus also who 
are conversant with the Engliah language, finding this interpretation 
A more plausible apology for idolatry than any with which they am 
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fnrniahed by their own guides, do not &il to avail themselTea of it, 
though in repugnance both to their faith and to their practice. Ibe 
declaratione of this description of Hindus natnrally tend to confirm 
the original idea of such Europeans, who from the extreme afasordi^ 
of pure unqualified idolatry, deduce an argument against its existence. 
It appears to them impossible for men, even in the very last degree 
of intellectual darkness, to be so far misled as to consider a mere 
image of wood or of stone aa a human being, much less as divine 
existence. With a view, therefore, to do away any misconception of 
this nature which may liave prevailed, I beg leave to submit the 
following considerations. 

Hindus of the present age, with a very few exceptions, have not 
the least idea that it is to the attributes of the Supreme Being, as 
figuratively represented by shapes corresponding to the nature of 
those attributes, they offer adoration and worship under the denomi¬ 
nation of gods and goddesses. On the contrary, the slightest investi¬ 
gation will clearly satisfy every inquirer, that it makes a material 
part of their system to hold as articles of faith all those particular 
circumstances, which are essential to belief in the independent exis¬ 
tence of the objects of their idolatry as deities clothed with divine 
power. 

Locality of habitation and a mode of existence analogous to their 
own views of earthly things, are uniformly ascribed to each particular 
god. Thus the devotees of Siva, misconceiving the real spirit of the 
Scriptures, not only place an implicit credence in the separate exis¬ 
tence of Siva, but even regard him as an omnipotent being, the greatest 
of ail the divinities, who, as they say, inhabit the northern mountain 
of Kailasa; and that he is accompanied by two wives and several 
children, and surrounded with numerous attendants. In like manner 
the followers of Vishnu, mistaking the allegorical repreeentatione of 
the Sastras for relation of real &ct8, believe him to be chief over all 
other gods, and that he lesidee with his wife and attendants on tlie 
summit of heaven. Similar opinions are also held by the worakippen 
of Kali, in respect to that goddess. And in fact, the san^ observations 
areequally^applicable to every nlmw of Hindu devotees in regard to their 
respective gods and goddesses. And so tenacious are those devotees 
in respect to the honour due to their chosen divinities, that vdian th^ 
meet in such holy places as Haridvrar, Frayag, Siva-Kaaehi, or 
Vishnu-Ksnehi in ihi Dekhin, the adjustment of the point of piece- 
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dence not only occasions the waimest vedbal sltercations, but some- 
times even blows and violence. Neither do they regard the imagea 
of those gods merely in the light of instruments for elevating the 
mind to the conception of those supposed beings; they are simply 
in themselves made objects of worship. For whatever Hindu pur¬ 
chases an idol in the market, or constructs one with his own hands, 
or has one made under his own superintendence, it is his invariable 
practice to perform certain ceremonies called Prana-Pratishtha, or the 
endowment of animation, by which he believes that its nature is 
changed from that of the mere materials of which it is formed, and 
that it acquires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly after¬ 
wards, if the idol be of the masculine gender, he marries it to a 
feminine one, with no less pomp and magnificence than he celebrates 
the nuptials of his own children. The mysterious process is now 
complete, and the god and goddess are esteemed the arbiters of his 
destiny, and cantinnally receive his most ardent adoration. 

At the same time, the worshipper of images ascribes to them 
at once the opposite natures of human and of superhuman beings. 
In attention to their supposed wants as living beings, he is seen 
feeding, or pretending to feed them every morning and evening; and 
as in the hot season he is careful to &n them, so in the cold he is 
equally regardful of their comfort, covering them by day with warm 
clothing and placing them at night in a snug bed. But superstition 
does not find a limit here: &e acts and speeches of the idols, and 
their assumption of various shapes and colours, are gravely related 
by the Brs^mans, and with all the marks of veneration are firmly 
believed by their deluded followers. Other practices they have with 
regard to those idols which decency forbids me to explain. In thus 
endeavouring to remove a mistake, into which I have reason to believe 
many European gentlemen have been led by a benevolent wish to find 
an for the errors of my countrymen, it is a considerable grati¬ 

fication to me to find that Ae latter have begun to be so far sensible 
of the absurdity of their real belief and practices, as to find it conve¬ 
nient to shelter them under such a- cloak, however flimsy and 
borrowed. The adoption of such a subterfuge encourages me greatly 
to hope, that they will in time abandon what they are sensible cannot 
be defended; and that, forsaking the superstition of idolatry, they 
win embrace the rational worship of the Qod of Nature, as enjoined 
\if Vedas and confirmed by the dictates of common sense. 
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The •ignment which u freqneaity ' alleged in rapport of iddlatty 
is that “ those ^o believe God to be omnipresent, as declared by 
" the doctrines of the Vedanta, are required by the tenets of roch 
** belief to look upon all existing creatures as G^, and to shew divine 
“ respect to birds, beasts, men, women, vegetables, and all other 
“ existences; and as practical canformity to such doctrines is almost 
“ impossible, the worship of figured gods should be admitted.” This 
misrepresentation, I am sorry to observe, entirely serves the pur¬ 
pose intended, by frightening Hindus in general from attending 
to the pure worship of the Supreme Regulator of the universe. But 
I am confident that the least reflection on the subject will dear up 
'^his point beyond all doubt; for the Vedanta is well knovm as a work 
which inculcates only the unity of God ; but if every existing creature 
should be taken for a god by the followers of the Vedanta, the 
doctrines of that work must be admitted to be much more at variance 
with that idea than those of the advocates of idolatry, as the latter are 
contented with the recognition of only a few millions of gods and 
goddesses, but the Vedanta in that case must be supposed to admit 
the divinity of every living creature in nature. The fact is, that the 
Vedanta by declaring that “God is everywhere, and everything is 
in God,” means that nothing is absent from God, and nothing bean 
real existence except by the volition of God, whose existence is the 
sole support of the conceived existence of the universe, which is acted 
upon by him in the same manner as a human body is by a soul. But 
God is at the same time quite different from what we see or feel. 

The following texts of the Vedanta are to this effect [11th 
text of the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter of the Vedanta]: 
“That being, which is distinct from matter, and from those 
“which are contained in matter, is not various, because he ia 
“ declared by all the Vedas to be one beyond descriptionand again, 
“ The Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere understand- 
“ ing.” Moreover, if we look at the conduct of the ancient true be- 
Ueveis in God, as Janaka, the celebrated prince of Mithila, Vasi- 
aht’ha, Sanaka, Vyasa, Sankaracharya, and others whose characters aa 
believers in one God are well known to the public by their doctrines 
and works, which are still in circulation, we shall find that these teach¬ 
ers, although they declared their hiith in the omnipresent God 
according to the doctrines of the Vedanta, assigned to every creature 
the particular character and respect he was entitled to. It is, how- 
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mm, extremely reDUvlmUe, that the very argument which they 
employ to shew the impossibility of practical conformity to faith in 
Ae omnipresence of God, may be alleged against every system of 
their own idolatry; for the believers in the godhead of Krishna, and 
die devotees of Kali, as well as the faUowers of Siva, believe firmly 
in the omnipresence of Krishna,* Kali,t and Siva,^ respectively. 
The authorities, then, for the worship of those gods, in declaring 
their omnipresence, would according to their own argument, enjoin 
the worship of every creature as much as of those supposed divinities. 
Omnipresence, however, is an attribute much more consonant with 
the idea of a Supreme Being than with that of any fictitious figure to 
which they pay divine hononrs! Another argument is, that “ No man 
*' can have, as it is sud by the Sastra, a desire of knowledge respecting 
*' the Supreme Being, unless his mind be purified; and as idol-worship 
"purifies men’s minds, it should be therefore attended to.’’ I admit 
the truth of the first part of this argument, as a desire of the acquisi* 
tion of a knowledge of God is an indication of an improved mind; 
consequently whenever we see a person possessed of that desire, we 
should attribute it to some degree of purification; but I must affirm 
with the Veda, that purity of mind is the consequence of divine 
worship, and not of any superstitious practices. 

The Brihadaranyaka says, “Adore God alone.’’ Again, “Nothing 
"excepting die Supreme Being should be adored by wise men.’’ 
"God alone rules the mind and relieves it from impurity.’’ 

The last of the principal arguments which are alleged in fovour 
of idolatry is, diat it is established by custom. “ the authors of 
“the Vedas, Pnranas, and Tantras,” it is said, " assert what they may 
"in fovonr of devotion to the Supreme Being, but idohworship has 
"been practised for so many centuries that custom renders it proper 
“to continue that worship.’’ It is however evident to every one 
possessed of common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different 
from divine faith; the latter proceeding from spiritual authorities and 
correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of vulgar 
caprice. 

What can jurtify a man, who believes in the inspiration of his 
religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities of the wune 

* Vtff lOth i4ii^ d the Ohs. 

123id (nt d UA d tiw llSfMBskataia. 

T 7df Itadbs-mdistaijs is As Itaadsna. 
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woilcs, and subjecting bim—H endrely to custom and faduon, which 
ate liable to peipetnal changes and depend upon popular whim? 
Bat it cannot be passed unnoticed that those who practise idolatiy 
>iwl defend it under the shield of custom, have been violating their 
customs almost every twenty years, for the sake of little convenience, 
or to promote their worldly advantage: a few instances which are most 
commonly and publicly practised, I beg leave to state here. 

ift. The whole community in Bengal, with very few exceptions, 
have, since the middle of last century, forsaken their ancient modes 
of the performance of ceremonial rites of religion, and followed the 
precepts of the late Raghunandan, and consequently differ in the 
most essential points of ceremonies from the natives of Behar, Tiihoot, 
and Benares. Snd. The system of their sub-divisions in each caste, 
with the modes of marriage and intermarriage, is abo a modem in¬ 
troduction altogether contrary to their law and ancient customs. 3rd. 
The profession of instructing European gentlemen in the Vedar 
Smritis and Poranas, is a violation of their long established cuBtom 
and, 4th. The supplying their European guests with wine and 
victuals in presence of their gods and goddesses is also a direct 
breach of custom and law. I may conclude this subject 'tnth an 
appeal to the good sense of my countiymen, by asking them, “ whoso 
advice appears the most disinterested and most rational—that of 
those who, concealing your scriptures from you, continually teach you 
thus, ‘ Believe whatever we may say—don’t examine or even touch 
your scriptures, neglect entirely your reasoning faculties—do not only 
consider us, whatever may bo our principles, as gods on earth, but 
humbly adore and propitiate us by sacrificing to us the greater part 
(if not the whole) of your propertyor that of the man who lays 
your scriptures and tlieir comments as well as their transiatioDS 
before you, and solicits you to examine their purport, without neglect¬ 
ing the proper and moderate use of reason; and to attend strictly to 
their directions, by the rational performance of your dusy to your sole 
Creator, and to your fellow-creatures, and also to pay true respect to 
those who tbjhk and act righteously.” I hope no one can be so pre- 
Juorced as to be unable to discern which advice is most calculated to 
lead him to the best road to both temporal and eternal happiness. 
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The ptiTBical poven of man are limited, and when viewed com¬ 
paratively, ninlf into insignificance; whOe in the same ratio, his moral 
aonlties rise in oar estimation, as embracing a wide sphere of action, 
and possessing a capability of almost boimdless improvement. If 
the short duration of human life be contrasted with the great age of 
the universe, and the limited extent of bodily strength with the many 
objects to which there is a necessity of applying it, we must neces- 
aarily be disposed to entertain but a very humble opinion of our own 
nature ; and nothing perhaps is so well calculated to restore our self- 
complacency as the contemplation of our more extensive moral 
powers, together with the highly beneficial objects which the appro¬ 
priate exercise of them may produce. 

On the other hand, sorow and remorse can scarcely fail, sooner 
or later, to be the portion of him who is conscious of having 
neglected opportunities of rendering benefit to his feilow-creatures. 
From considerationB like these it has been that I (although born a 
Brahman, and instructed in my youth in aU the principles of that 
sect), being thoroughly convinc^ of the lamentable errors of my 
coontiymen, have been stimulated to employ every means in my 
power to improve their minds, and lead them to the knowledge of a 
purer system of morality. Living constantly amongst Hindoos of 
different sects and professions, I have had ample opportunity of ob¬ 
serving the superstitious puerilities into which they have been throwni 
1^ their self-inte rested guides, who, in defiance of the law as well as 
of common sense, have succeeded but too well in conducting fj^em 
to the temide of idblatiy; and while they hid from their view the 
true substance of morality, have infused into their simple hearts a 
weak attachment for its mere shadow. 

For the chief part of the theory and practice of Hindooism, I am 
Sony to say, is made to consist in &e adoption of a peculiar mode 
of diet; the least aberration from which (even though the conduct of 
the offender may in other respects be pure and blameless) is not only 
visited with the severest censure, bnt actually punished by exclusion 
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from the society of hie family and friends, lii a word, he is doomed 
to ondergo what is commonly called loss of caste. 

On the contrary, the rigid observance of this grand article of 
Hindoo faith is considered in so high a light as to compensate for 
every moral defect. Even the most atrocious crimes weigh little or 
nothing in the balance against the supposed guilt of its violation. 

Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought home to the party by a 
judicial sentence, so fari from inducing loss of caste, is visited in 
their society with no peculiar mark of infamy or disgrace. 

A trifling present to the Brahman, commonly called Prayatehit, 
with the performance of a few idle ceremonies, are held as a sufficient 
atonement for all those crimes; and the delinquent is at once freed 
from all temporal Inconvenience, as well as all dread of future 
retribution. 

My reflections upon these solemn troths have been most p&mtul 
for many years. I have never ceased to contemplate with the 
strongest feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence of my countrymen 
to their fatal system of idolatry, inducing, for the sake of propitiating 
their supposed Deities, the violation of every humane and social 
feeling. And this in various instances; but more especially in the 
dreadful acts of self-destruction and the immolation of the nearest 
relations, under tlie delusion of conforming to sacred religious rites. 
I have never ceased, I repeat, to- contemplate these practices with the 
strongest feelings of regret, and to view in them the moral debase¬ 
ment of a race who, T cannot help thinking, are capable of better 
things; whose susceptibility, patience, and mildness of character, 
render them worthy of a better destiny. Under these impressions, 
therefore, I have been impelled to lay before them genuine translations 
■of parts of their scripture, which inculcates not only the enlightened 
w^ip of one Uod, but the purest principles of morality, accompanied 
with such notices as I deemed requisite to oppose the arguments 
employed by the Brahmans in defence of their beloved system. Most 
earnestly do 1 jiray that the whole may, sooner or later, prove 
efficient in prtxlucing on tlie minds of Hindus in general, a conviction 
of the rationality of believing in and adoring the Supreme Being 
only; together with a complete perception and practice of that grand 
and comprehenaiTe moral principle—Do unto others as ye would be 
done by. 
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OP THK 

YAJUR VEDA. 

Ist All tlie material extension in this world, whatsoever it may 
be, should be considered as clotheil with the existence of tlie Supreme 
regulating spirit: by thus abstracting thy mind from tcorhUy thou^, 
preserve thyself from adf-»uffiaieiir.y, and entertain not a covetous 
regard for pniperty belonging to any individual. 

2nd. Let man desire to live a whole century, practising, in this 
world, during that time, religious rites, because for such a selfish 
MIXD AS THINE, besides the observance of tliese rites, there is no other 
mode the practice of which would not subject tliee to evils. 

.jrd. Those seglect the coxtemi-ution ok the Shprehb 
SriltlT, eitlmr by (h-roting t}iemsi'Joi;ii iiolely to the iterfornuuux of the 
ceremonies of religion, or by lioituj destilntr of religions ideas snail 
after death, assume the state ok uemoxs, such as that of the celestial 
gods, and of other created Imings, which are sfRRorxnED with the 
DARKNESS «>F IGNORANCE. 

4th. The Supreme .Spirit is one and unchangeable : he proceeds 
more rapidly than the comprehending power of the mind : Him no 
external smi-st* ca n apprehend, fora knowledge of him out nms even 
tlie internal sense; He though free from motion, seems tu advance, 
leaving liehiud human intellect, which strives tn attain a knowledge 
respei’ting hi m : He being tlie eternal ruler, the atmosphere regulates 
under him the whole system of the world. 

5tli. He, the Supreme Being, seems to move eveiywhcre, although 
he in reality has no motion; he seems to lie distant from those 
who haoe no wish to attain a hunrledge respe-eliwj him, and he seems 
lobe near to those who feel u wish to kmiphim: but. in fact. He 
pervades the internal and external parts of this whole universe. 

t)tU. He, who petweives the whole universe in the Supreme Being 
(that is, he who pereeioes that the material existenee is merely di’peiidew 
upon the exi^enee of the Supreme SpirU) ; and who also {lerceives the 
Supreme Being in the whole universe {that is, he who perceives that 
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tfc* Supreme Spirit extmde over all material exteneion) ; doM not feel 
contempt towarde any ereature whatsoever. 

7th. When a peraon posseBsed of true knowledge conceives that 
God extends over the whole universe {that is, that God fumUdus 
every particle of the universe with the light of his existence), how can 
he, aB an observer of the real unity of the pervading Supreme exist¬ 
ence, be affected with infatuation or grievance ? 

8tL He overspreads all creatures: is merely spirit, without the 
form either of any minute body, or of an extended one, which is 
liable to impression or organization: He is pure, perfect, omniscient, 
the ruler of the intellect, onmipresent, and die self-existent: He h— 
from eternity been assigning to all creatures their respective purposes. 

9th. Those observers of religious rites that perform only the 
worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to 
men, and tiie other creatures, without regarding the worship of 
celestial gods, shall enter into the dark regions: and those practisers 
of religious ceremonies who habitually worship the celestial gods 
only, disregarding the worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to 
sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, shall enter into a 
region still darker than the former. 

10th. It is said that adoration of the celestial gods proauees one 
consequence; and tliat the performance of the worship of sacred fire, 
and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
produce another: thus have we heard from learned men who have 
distinctly explained the subject to us. 

11th. Of diose observers of ceremonies, whosoever, knowing that 
the adoration of celestial gods, as well as the worship of the sacred fire, 
and oblation to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
should be observed alike by the same individual, performs them both, 
will, by means of the latter, surmount the obstacles presented by 
natural temptations, and will attain the state of the celestial 'gods 
through the practice of the former. 

12th. Those observers of religious rites who yrotship Pzakriti* 
alone, shall enter into the dark region; 'and those practisers of religious 
ceremonies that are devoted to worship solely the prior operating 
sensitive particle, allegoricaUy called Brahma, shall enter into a 
region much more dark than the former. 

*Piakriti (or nature) wlio though iniaiiaiUe, influsnoad by ths SnpteB* Ssiril, ope 
ate* throfighout the unireree. 
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13th. It is said that one conseqaence may be attained by the 
wonhip of Braluna, and another by the adoration of Prakriti. Tnua 
have ire heard from learned men who have distinctly explained the 
subject to us. 

14th. Of those observers of ceremonies, whatever person, know¬ 
ing that the adoration of Prakriti and that of Brahma should be 
together observed by the same individual, performs them both, will, 
by means of the latter, overcome indigence, and will attain the state 
of Prakriti, through the practice of the former. 

15th. “ Thou hast, 0 sun,” (says to the sun a person agitated on 
the approach of death, who during his life attended to the performance 
of rdigious rites, negheling the attainment of a knowledge of God,) 
“ thou hast, 0 sun, concealed by thy illuminating body the way to 
" the true Being, who rules in thee. Take off that veil for the guid¬ 
ance of me thy true devotee.” 

16th. " 0 thou ” (continues he), “ who nourisliest the world, 
“ movest singly and who dost regulate the whole mundane system— 
“ 0 sun, son of Kasyapa, disperse thy rays for my passage, and with- 
" draw thy violent light, so that I may by thy grace behold thy most 
“ prosperous aspect.” “ Why should I ” (says he, again retracting 
himself on reflecting upon the true divine nature) “why should I 
** entreat the sun, as i am what he is.” that is, “ the Being who rules 
“ in the sun rules cdso in me." 

17th. “I-et my breath,” resumes he, "be absorbeda//er death 
“ into the wide atmosphere; and let tliis my body be burnt to ashes. 
" 0 mv intellect, think now on what may he henep'cial to me. 0 fire, 
" remember what religious rites 1 have hitherto performed.” 

ISth. “0 illuminating fire,” continues he, “olwcn’ing all our 
“ religious practices, carry us by the right jiath to the enjojTuent of 
" the consequence of our deeds, and put an end to our sins; we being 
" now unable to perform thy various rites, offer to thee our last 

" salutation.”^ 

^Thi« oramplf from the Vedas, of the unhappy agitation and tvSvering of an idobter 
on the .approach of death, ought to make men reflect seriously on the miserable conse¬ 
quence of filing their mind on any other objeei of adoration but the one Supreme Being. 
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Tncs Bays the illiistriDus Manu: “The three groat immutable 
“ words (Bhuh, Bliuvali, Swah, or Earth, Space, Heaven)”, preceded by 
tlie letter Oiu and also the. “Gayatri, cousisting of three measured 
“lines, must Ije considered as the entrance to divine bliss.’’t 

Util, will'll ciiiisiilrn-d us iiiic liitti'r nttrivd by tin- Is-lp of one iirticulation, is Uu- 
syiiilnl of till- Siiiiii'iiii' Spiiii. It is driivwl fniiii the radiiiil Id?! to jireiterve with the 
ullix •Wf. •• ()iie li'tler (Uiii; is the emlileiii of the most High.''-Jl/niHi, II. 83. “Thie 
«nie letter, Oiii, is the iiiiblem of the .Supreme Ueiiig.” -Bliagarailjlla. It i« true thut 
this eiiiltleiii couveys two sounds, that of u iiiid of m, tiererthelei»i it is held to he one 
letter ill the alsive sense ; and we meet with iiistaiiees even in tin? iincient and modem 
laiigiuigi-s of Kuio|M' that ean .iiislify siirh privileges; siii-h as s (\i) and f (Pai) 
riTkiilKsI single letters in llris k. and Q, W, X, in Finglisli and others. Biit when con- 
siiU-nsl as a triliteral word eoiisisliiig of ^T. ij, •!, Om implies, the three Vedw, the 
tliree states of hitiiiaii iiutnre, the thire divisions of the universe, and the three deitiea, 
Braliiiui, Vishnu and .Siva, agents in the creiitiott, jiivserviition, and destruction of this 
world ; Of. pruiierly speaking, the this'e principal atlrihutes of the Supreme Being 
Js'isonilied as Brahma. Vishnu, and .Situ. In this sense it intjilies. in fact, the universe 
tsitilrolled hy the Snpretiie Sjiirit. 

Ill all the Hindixi ti-eatises of philosojihy (the I’liriinus or didaetie jiuraMea exuejiled), 
the methoilkal oilhvtioii or expansion of mutter is imilerstoisl hv the term creaBan, the 
gradual or sudden |iei vei-sion of order is iiiieinhsi liy destnu-tion, and the power whidi 
warils off the latter from the former is meaiii hy pieservatioii. 

The i-easou the authors offer for this iiiteii.retntioii is, that they in commoii with 
othei-s, are aide to acquire a notion of a .Smieriiitemliiig Power, though unfelt and in¬ 
visible, solely through their olwervatioii of material pheiiuiiiciiii; and thut should they 

reject this mediiun of coil victioii. and forci'upon themselves a belief of the praduciiiin of 

matter from nothing, and of its liability to entire annihilation, then nothing would 
teiuuin in the ordinary course of retisoiiing to justify their maintaining any longer a 
notion of tliat unknown Supreme .Siijieriiiteiiding Power. 

t The last chiiise admits of another inteiptclation, vix., “ must be considcisd as th# 
mouth. Of fjriw'i/ftf of thu Vislas,' 
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“ Whoever sliall repeat tliem day by day, for three years, without 
“ negligence, shall approach the most High God, become free as air, 
“ and acquire after death an ethereal essence." 

"From die three Vedas the most exalted Brahma successively 
“ milked out die three lines of this sacred text, beginning with the 
“ word Tat and entitled Savitri or Gayatri.” 

Yogi Yajnavalkya also declares, “By means of Om Bhuh, 
“ Bhuvah, ant' 8wah; and the Gayatri, collectively, or each of the 
“ three singly, the most High Gtsl. die source of intellect, should lie 
“ woishipped." 

St) Brahma himself formerly defined Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swab, (Earth, 
“Space,. Heaven) as the Issly of the Supreme Intelligence; hence 
“ these three worth are called the Defined.” 

L Those that maintain the doctrine of die Uuivei'se being the body 
of die Supreme Spirit, fomid their opinion upon the following consi¬ 
derations ;— 

let. That there are inunmerable millions of bodies, [iroiierly 
s^ieaking worlds, in die infinity of space. 

2udly. Tliat they move, mutually proserving their regular intcn'als 
between each other, and that they maintain each other by producing 
effects primary or secondary, as the members of the body supoort 
each other. 

3rdly. That those bodies, when viewed collectively, are consi¬ 
dered one, in the same way as the members of an animal body or of 
a machine, taken logedier, constitute one whole. 

4tlily. Any material body whose members move methodically, 
and afford support to each other in a manner sufficient for their 
preservation, must be actuated either by an internal guiding power 
named die soul, or by an external one as impulse. 

btldy. It is maintained that body is as infinite as space, because 
body is found to exist in space as far as our perceptions, with the 
naked eye or by die aid of instrumenUi, enable us to penetrate. 

6ddy. If body be infinite as space, the power that guides its 
members must be internal, and therefore styled the Soul., and not 
external, since there can be no existence even in dionglit without the 
idea of location. 

Hence this sect suppose that the Supreme all-pervading power is the 
soul of the universe, bodi* existing from eternity to eternity; and 

Thu huinuii soul and the t>upreme Spirit.—K d. 
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that the former has somewhat the same influence over the universe 
as the individual soul has over the individual body. 

They argue further, that in proportion as the internally impelled 
body is excellent in its construction, tlie directing soul must be consi¬ 
dered excellent. Therefore, inasmuch as the universe is infinite 
in extent, and is arranged with infinite skill, tlie soul by which it is 
animated must be infinite in every perfection.] 

He (Yajnavalkya) again expounds the meaning of the Gayatri in 
three passages: 

“ We, say the adorers of the Most High, meditate on tlie supreme 
“ and omnipresent internal spirit of this splendid Bun. We meditate 
“ on the same Supreme Spirit, earnestly sought for by such as dread 
“ furtlier mortal birth; who residing in every body as the all-per- 
“ vading soul and controller of tlie mind, constantly directs our 
“ intellect and intellectual operations towards the acguisitioti of virtue, 
“ wealtli, physical enjoyment, and final beatitude.” 

So, at the end of the Gayatri, tlie utterance of the letter Om 
is commanded by the sacred passage cited by Guna-Vislinu: “ A 
Bralimaii sliall in every instance pronounce Om, at the beginnmg 
“ and at the end; for unless tlie letter Om precede, tiw desirable 
“ coHseqiienee will fail; and unless it follow, it will not be long 
“ retained.” 

That the letter Oni, which is pronounced at tlie beginning and 
at the end of the Gayalri expressly signifies the Most High, is testified 
by the Veda: vis., “ Thus through the help of Om, you contemplate 
“ the Buprerne Bpirit.” {Mundaha Vpanishad.) 

Maim also calls to mind the purport of the same passage: “ And 
“ rites obtained in the Veda, such as oblation to fire and solemn 
“offerings, pass away; but the letter Om is considered that which 
“ passes not away; since it is a symbol of tlie most High the Lord of 
“created beings." 

“ By the sole repetition of Om and the Gayatri, a Brahman may 
“ indubitably attain beatitude. Let him perform or not perform any 
“ other religious rites, he being a friend to all creatures is styled a 
“ knower of God." 

Bo Yogi Yajnavalkya says: “God is declared to be the object 
“signified, and Om to be the term signifying: By means of a 
“ knowledge even of the letter Om, the symbol, God becomes propi- 
“tious.” 
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In the Bhagavadgita: “Om*^ (the cause), Tatf (that), SatJ (existing), 

“ these are considered three kinds of description of the Supreme Being.” 

In tlie concluding part of the commentary on the Gayatri by the 
ancient Bhatta Guna-Vishnu, the meaning of the passage is briefly 
given by the same autiior. 

“ He the spirit who is thus described, guides us. He, as the soul 
“ of tlie three mansions (viz., earth, space and heaven), of ivater, light, 

“ moisture, and the individual soul of all moving and fixed objects, 

“ and of Braluna, Vishnu, Siva, the sun and other gods of various 
“ descriptions, the Most High God, illuminating, like a brilliant lamp, 
"the seven mansions, having carried my individual soul, as spirit, to 
" the seventli heaven, the mansion of the worsliippere of God called 
“ the True mansion, the residence of Brahma, absorbs it (my soul), 

“ through his divine spirit, into his own divine essence. The worship- 
“per, thus contemplating, shall repeat the Gayatri.” 

Tlius it is said by Raghunandan Bliattacharya, a modern ex¬ 
pounder of law in the country of Gaur, when interpreting the passage 
beginning with “ Pranava Vyahritibhyara “ By means of pro- 
"nnuncing Om and Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah, and the Gayatri, all 
“ugnifyiug the Most High, and reflecting on their meaning, the 
" worship of God shall be performed, and his grace enjoyed.” 

And also in tlie Maha Nin'ana Tantra : ‘‘ In like manner, among 
“ all texts the Gayatri is declared to be the most excellent: the 
“ worshipper shall repeat it when inwanlly pure, reflecting on the 
“ meaning of it. If the Gayatri lie repeated with Om and the 
“ Vyahrili (eis., Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah), it excels all other theistical 
“ knowledge, in producing immediate bliss. Whosoever repeats it in 

0 “ Um” impUrB tlie Being on whom all objHile, oither visible or invieiUe, depend in 
tluir formation, continuance, and change. 

f “ Tat” imiiliee the Being that can be descriheil only by the demonstrative pronoun 
*' that," and not by any particular definition. 

^ “Bat" implies what “truly exists'’ in one condition indejiendent of others. These 
three terms collectively imply, that the object contemplated dirough “ Om” con he dea- 
crifaed only aa “ that” which “ is existing." 

The first term " Om” hean a strikiag similarity, both in sound and application, to tlie 
putioiple ** wv” (rf the ve rbf ijuu to le, in Greek; and it is therefore not very improbaUe 
that one might have had its origin from the other. As to the similarity in aoond, it is too 
obvious to require illustration; and a reference to the Septuagint will shew that tiiy Bke 
"Om” ia a{q>Ued to Jehova the ever existing Qod. Exodus, iii, U. i Qv” 

aw ttWsowAic* ftc wSos w/tos.” 
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- Uie monutig or erening or during the nig^it, while meditating on 
" the Supreme Being, being freed from all past sins, shall not be 
•< inclined to act unrighteously. The worshipper shall first pronounce 
“ Om, then the three Vyahritis, and afterwards the Gsyatri of three 
“lines, and shall finish it with the term Om. We meditate on him 
“ from whom proceed the continuance, perishing, and production of 
“ aU ihing$ : who spreads over the three mansions; that eternal Spirit, 

“ who inwardly rules the sun and all living creatures; most desirable 
“ and all-pervading; and who, residing in intellect, directs the opera- 
“ tions of the intellectual power of all of us material beings. The 
“ worshipper, by repeating every day these three texts expressing the 
“above meaning, attains all desirable objects without any other 
“ religious observance or austerity. ‘One only without a second’ is 
the doctrine maintained by all the Upanishads: that imperishable 
“and incomprehensible Being is understood by tliese three texts. 

“ Whoever repeats them once or ten, or a hundred times, either alone 
“or with many others, attains bliss in a proportionate degree. 

“ After he has completed the repetition, he shall again meditate on 
“ Him who is one only without a second, and all-pervading; thereby 
“all reliipous observances, though not performed, sliall have been 
“virtually performed. Any one, whether a householder or not, 

“ whether a Brahman or not, all have equal right to the use of these 
“ texts as found in the Tantra." 

Here Om, in the first instance, signifies that Supreme Being who 
is the sole cause of the continuance, perishing, and production of all 
worlds. “ He from whom these creatures are produced, by whom 
“ those that are produced exist, and to whom after death they return, 

“ is the Supreme Being, whom thou dost seek to know.”—The text of 
the Veda quoted by the revered Sankara Acharya in the Commentary 
on the first text of the Vedanta Darsana. 

Tlte doubt whetiier or not that cause signified by “Om” exists 
separately from these effects, having arisen, the second text, Bhuh, 
Blittvah, Swah, is next read, explaining that God, the sole cause, 
eternally exists pervading the universe, “ Glorious, invisible, perfect, 
“ unbegotten, pervading all, internally and externally, is He the Supreme 
“ Spirit." — Mundaka Upanishad. 

It being still doubted whether or not living creatures large and 
small in the world act independently of that sole cause, the Gayatri, 
as the thinl in order, is read. “Tat Savitur varenyam, BWgo 
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“ devasya dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah prachodayat” We meditate on that 
indescribable spirit inwardly ruling the splendid Sun, the express 
object of worship. He does not only inwardly rule the sun, but he, 
the spirit, residing in and inwardly ruling all us material beings, directs 
mental operations towards their objects. “ He who inwardly rules 
the sun is the same immortal spirit who inwardly rules thee.”— 
Ghhatuixigya Vpanishad. “ God resides in the heart of aU creatures.” 
— Bhagavadgita. 

The object signified by the three texts being one, their repetition 
collectively is enjoined. The following is their meaning in brief:— 

“ We meditate on the cause of all, pervading all, and internally 
“ ruling all material objects, from the sun down to us and others.” 

[ITie following is a literal translation of tlie Gayatri according to 
the Englisli idiom: “ We meditate on that Supreme Spirit of the 
splendid sun who directs our understandings.” 

The passage, however, may be rendered somewhat differently by 
transferring the demonstrative “that” from the words “Supreme 
Spirit” to the wonls “splendid sun.” But this does not appear fully 
to correspond with the above interpretation of Yajnavalkya]. 

While translating this essay on the Gayatri, I deemed it ))roper to 
refer to the meaning of the text as given by Sir William Jones, 
whose talents, acquisitions, virtuous life, and impartial research, 
have rendered his memory an object of love and veneration to all. 
I feel so much delighted by the excellence of the translation, or 
rather tlie paraphrase, given by that illustrious character, tliat with a 
view to connect his name and his explanation of the passage with 
this humble treatise, I take the liberty of quoting it here. 

The interpretation in question is as follows :— 

“THE CIAYATRI, OK KOUEST VESEE OF THE VEDAS.." 

“ Let iiH adore the Kupretnacy of tluit divine eun,^ the god-head t who iUuminatea all, 
“who rec;reatee all, from whom all proceed, to whom all mast return, whom we invoke to 
“direct oiir imderstandings aright in our progresa toward hie holy seat 

O 0 > 

“ What the auu and light are to this visible world, that are the Supreme good and truth 
“ to the intellectual and invisible universe; and. as our corporeal eyes have a distinct 
“perception of objects enlightened by the son, thus our souls acquire certain knowledge, 
“by meilitating on the light of truth, which emanates from the Being of bnnge; 
“ duU is the light by which alone our minds can be directed in the path to beabtode." 

* Opposed to the visible luminary. 

f Bhargat, a word consisting of three consonants, derived from h/m, to suiue ; ram, to 
delight; yam, to move. 
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Befobe I attempt to reply to the obaerrations that the learned 
gentleman, who signs himself Sankara Sastri, has offered in his letter 
of the 26th December last, addressed to the Editor of the Madras 
Courier, on the subject of an article published in the Calcutta Gazette, 
and on my translation of an abridgment of the Vedanta and of the 
two chapters of the Vedas, 1 beg to be allowed to express the disap¬ 
pointment I have felt in receiving from a learned Brahman contro¬ 
versial remarks on Hindoo Theology written in a foreign language, 
as it is the invariable practice of the natives of all provinces of Hin- 
doostan to hold their discussions on such subjects in Sanskrit, which 
is the learned language common to all of them, and in which they 
may naturally be expected to convey their ’deas with perfect correct¬ 
ness and greater facility than in any -foreign tongue : nor need it \)e 
alleged that, by adopting this established channel of controversy, the 
opportunity of appealing to public opinion on the subject must be 
lost, as a subsequent translation from the Sanskrit into Emglish may 
sufficiently serve, that purpose. The irregularity of this mode of 
prcKieeding, however, gives me room to suspect that the letter in 
question is the production of the pen of an English gentleman, whose 
liberality, I suppose, has induced him-to attempt an apology even for 
the absurd idolatry of his fellow-creatures. If this inference be cor¬ 
rect, while I congratulate that gentleman on his progress in a know¬ 
ledge of the sublime doctrines of the Vedanta, I must, at the same 

^ ** The year 1H17 (law further the movement, Rammobun'H pnblicatioiMi 

ROW began to call forth learned and animated replieu from the defendera of Hindiuam. 
The Ifodm* C/juWer, in Deconber. 1810, contained a long letter from the h«^ EngUah 
manter in the Madran (government Sankara Saatri, oontrovertlng Rammohun'a 

viewa aa ahown in hi a writinga, and pleading for the worship of Divine attributea as vir- 
4aat deitiaa. Rammohnn reprinted this letter with a maaterly reply entitled A X)e/ene« e/ 
HindtHt Th€iam, —3fiae Colfet'a The Life and LeUer§ of Raje Rameiobim p. 23 
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time, take the liberty of entreating that lie will, foe tile future, prefer 
consulting the original works written upon those doctrines, to relying 
on the second-hand information on the subject, that may be offered 
him by any person whatsoever. 

The learned gentleman commences by objecting to the terms 
discoverer and reformer, in which tiie Editor of the Calcutta Gatehte 
was pleased to make mention of me. He states, “ Tliat people of 
“ limited understandmg, not being able to comprehend the system 
“of worshipping the invisible Being, have adopted false doctrines, 
“ and by that means confounded weak minds in remote times ; but 
“ due punishment was inflicted on those heretics, and religion was 
“ very well established throughout India by the Reverend Sankara- 
“charya and his disciples, who, however, did not. pretend to rc/om 
“ or discover them, or assume the title of a reformer or discoverer." 
In none of my writings, nor in any verbal discussion, have I ever 
pretended to reform or to discover tlie doctrines of the unity God, 
nor have I ever assumed the title of reformer or discoverer; 
so far from such an assumption, I have urged in every work that 
[ have hitherto pubUshed, that tlie doctrines of the imity of God 
ire real Hindooism, as that religion was practised by our ances- 
.ors, and as it is well-known even at the present age to many 
earned Brahmans: I beg to repeat a few of the passages to which 
(allude. 

In the introduction to the abridgment of the Vedanta I have said : 
'*In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and that of our fore- 
'‘fathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time past, to convince 
'* my countiymen of the true meaning of our sacred books, and prove 
“ that my aberration deserves not the opprobrium which some un- 
“ reflecting persons have been so ready to tlirow upon me.” In 
another place of the same introduction: “ The present is an en- 
deavour to render an abridgment of the same (the Vedanta) into 
“ English, by which I expect to prove to my Eiuopean friends, that 
“ the superstitious practices which deform the Hindoo religion, have 
“ nothing to do with the pure spirit of its dictates.” Li the introduc¬ 
tion of the Eenopaniahad: ** This woi^ will, I trust, by explaining to 
my countrymen the real spirit of the Hindoo scriptures uihidy *• 
“hut the declaration of the unity of God, tend in a great de^H^ 
“ to correct the erroneous conceptionB which have prevailedi wnu 
'“regard to the doctrines they inculcateand in the Preface of the 
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Isopaniahad: “ Many learned Brahmans are perfectly aware of the 
“ absurdity of idol-worship, and are tcell informed of the nature cf the 
“ pure mode of divine worship.” A reconsideration of these passages 
will, I hope, convince the learned gentleman, that I never advanced any 
claim to the title either of a reformer or of a discoverer of the doc¬ 
trines of the unity of the Godhead. It is not at all impossible that from 
the perusal of tlie translations above alluded to, the Editor of the 
Cedeutta Gazette, finding the system of idolatry into which Hindoos 
are now completely sunk, quite inconsistent witli the real spirit of 
their scriptures, may have imagined that their contents had become 
entirely forgotten and unknown ; and that I was tlie first to point out 
the absurdity of idol-worsliip, and to inculcate tlie propriety of the 
pure divine worship, ordained by their Vedas, their Smritis, and their 
Puranas. From this idea, and from finding in his intercourse with 
other Hindoos, that I was stigmatized by many, however unjustly, as 
an innovator, he may have been, not unnaturally, misled to apply to 
me the epithets of discoverer and reformer. 

Sndly. The learned gentleman states : “ There are an immense 
“number of books, namely, Vedas, Sastras, Puranas, .4gams, Tantras, 

“ Sutras, and Itihas, besides numerous commentaries, compiled by 
“many famous theologians, botli of ancient and modem times, 

“ respecting the doctrines of the worship of the invisible Being. They 
“ are not only written in Sanskrit, but rendered into tlie Prakrita, 

“ Telugn, Tamil, Gujrati, Hindiwstani, Marhatli, and Canari langu- 
“ ges, and immemorially studied by a great part of the Hindu nation, 
“ attached to the adwaitam faith, &e.’’ Tliis statement of die learned 
gentleman, as far as it is correct, corroborates indeeil my assertion with 
respect to the doctrines of Uie worship'of die inivsible Supreme Spirit 
being unanimously inculcated by all the Hindoo Sastras, and naturally 
leads to severe refletions on die selfishness which must actuate those 
Brahmanical teachers who, notwithstanding the unanimous authority 
of the Sastras for the adojition of pure worship, yet, widi the view of 
maintaining the tide of God which they arrogate to themselves and of 
deriving pecuniary and other advantages from the numerous rites 
and festivals of idol-worship, constanly advance and encourage idola¬ 
try to the utmost of their power. I must remark, however, that there 
is no translation of the Vedas into any of the modem languages of 
Hindoostan with which I am acquainted, and it is for that reason that 
I have translated into Bengali the Vedanta, the Kenopanishad of 
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the Same Vecls, the Isopanishad of the Tajur Veda, See,, with the con- 
tenta of which none but the learned among my countrymen were at 
aU acquainted. 

3rdly. Tlie learned gentleman atates, that the translationB of Ae 
scripture into the vulgar language are rejected by some people; and he * 
assigns os reasons for tlieir so doing, that “ if the reader of them doubta 
“ the truth of the principles explained in the translatior. the divine 
“knowledge Ite acquired by them becomes a doubtful &ith, and 
“ tliat doubt cannot be removed unless he compare them with the 
“ original work: in that case, the knowledge he lastly acquired be- 
“ conies superior, an<l his study, in the first instance, becomes useless 
“ and the cause of repeating tlie same work.” When a translation of 
a work written in a foreign tongue is made by a person at all acquaint¬ 
ed with that language into his native tongue, and the same tran^tion 
is sanctioned and approved of by many natives of the same countiy, 
who are perfectly conversant with that foreign language, the transla¬ 
tion, I presume, may be received with confidence as a satisfactory 
interpretation of the original work, both by the vulgar and by men 
of literature. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I am inclined to assert 
that there is not the least room to doubt the accuracy of such a trans¬ 
lation ; because the meaning of authors, even in the original woriu, 
is very frequently dubious, especially in a language like Sanskrit, 
every sentence of which, almost, admits of being explained in different 
senses. But should the possibility of errors in every translation be 
admitted as roason for withholding all confidence in their contents, 
such a rule would shake our belief, not only in the principles explain¬ 
ed in the translation of the Vedanta into the current language, but 
also in all information respecting foreign history and theology obtain¬ 
ed by means of translations: in that case, we must either learn all 
the languages that are spoken by the different nations in the world, 
to acquire a knowledge of their histories and religions, or be content 
to know nothing of any country besides our own. The second reason 
which the learned gentleman assigns fpr their objection to the trans¬ 
lation is, that “Reading the scripture in the vulgar languages is 
prohibited by tlie Puranas.” I have not yet met with any text of any 
Pursnss which prohibit the explanation of the scripture in the vulgar 
tongue; on the contrary, die Puranas aUow that practice very fre¬ 
quently I repeat one of these declarations from the Siva Dhsrms, 
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quoted by the great Raghunandana. “ He who can interpret, accordisg 
** to the ratio of the understanding of his pupik, through Sanskrit, or 
“ through the vulgar languages, or by means of the current language 
“of the country, is entitled, spiritnal father.” Moreover, in every part 
of Hindoostan ail professors of the Sanskrit language iuatructing 
beginners in the Vedas, Puranas, and in other Sastras, interpret them 
the vulgar languages; especially spiritual fathers in the exposition 
tiiose parts of tlie Vedas and Puranas, which allegorically introduce 
a plurality of gods and idol-worship, doctrines which tend so much to 
their own worldly advantage. 

The learned gentieman states, that “ The first part of the Veda 
“ prescribes tlie mode of performing yagam or sacrifice, bestowing 
“ danam or alms ; treats of penance, fasting, and of worshipping the 
“ incarnations, in which the Supreme Deity has appeared on the 
“earth for divine purposes. The ceremonies performed according 
“ to these modes, forsaking their fruits, are affirmed by the Vedas to 
“ be mental exeinises and mental purifications necessary to obtain 
“ the knowledge of the divine nature.” I, in common witli the Vedas 
and the Vedanta, and Manu (the first and best of Hindoo lawgivers) 
as weU as with the most celebrated Sankaracliarya, deny these cere¬ 
monies being necessary to obtain tire knowledge of tlie divine nature, 
as the Vedanta positively declares, in text 36, section 4th, cliapter 3rd : 

“ Man may acquire the true knowledge of God, even without observ- 
“ ing the rules and rites prescribed by the Veda for each class: as it 
“ is found in tlie Veda tliat many persons who neglected the perform- 
“ ance of the rites and ceremonies, owing to their perpetual attention 
“ to the adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the trae knowledge 
“ respecting the Suprenie Spirit.” The Veda says: “ Many learned 
“ true believers never worshipped fire, or any celestial gods through 
“ fire.” And also the Vedanta asserts, in the let text of tlie 3rd section 
“of the 3rd chapter: The worship authorized by all the Vedas is 
“ one, as the directions for die worship of the only Supreme Being are 
“ invariably found in the Veda, and the epitliets of the Supreme and 
“ Omnipresent Being, &c., commonly imply God alone. Mann, as I 
have elsewhere quoted, thus declares on the same point, cliapter 12th, 
text 92nd: “Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglwt 
“ the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastra, be dOigent in attaining 
“a knowledge of God, in contndling his organs of sense, and in 
‘ ‘repeating tlie Veda.” Again, chapter 4th, text 23rd: “Some constantly. 
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“ sacrifice their bieatii in their speech, when they inetruet others of 
“ Ood aloud, and their speech in their breath, wlten tlwy meditate in 
“ sdenee; perceiving hi their speech and breath thus employed, the 
imperiahablo fruit uf a sacrificial offering.” 24th; ” Other Brahnums 
“incessantly perform those sacrifices only, seeing ■with the eye of 
“ divine learning, tliat the scriptural knowledge is the root of every 
ceremonial observance.” And also the same author declares in 
chapter 2nd, text 84 : “ All rites ordained in the Veda, oblations to fire 
" and solemn sacrilices, pass away; but that which passes not away 
is declared to be the syllable ()m, thence called Aksliara since it 
“ is a symbol of G(xl, the Lord of created beings.” 

fithly. The leaiucd gentleman states, that “the difficulty of 
“attaining a knowledge of the Invisible and Almighty Spirit is 
“evident from tlie preceding verses.” I agree with him in that 
point, that the attainment of perfect knowledge of the nature of the 
God-head is certainly difficult, or rather impossible; but to read the 
existence of the Almighty Being in hi.s works of nature, is not, I will 
dare to say, so difficult to the mind of a man possessed of common 
sense, and unfettered by prejudice, as to conceive artificial images to 
be possesseil, at once, of the opp<xsite natures of hum a n and divine 
beings, whicli iilolaters constantly ascribe to their idols, strangely 
believing tliat tilings so eonstrucled can be converted by ceremonies 
into eonstnictors of tlie imiverse. 

6thly. The learned gentleman objects to our introducing songs, 
although expressing only the peculiar tenets of monotheism, and says: 
“ But the holding of meetings, playing music, singing songs, and 
“ dancing, which are ranked among carnal pleasures, are not ordained 
“ by scripture, as mental purification.” The practice of dancing in 
divine worship, 1 agree, is not ordained by the scripture, and accord¬ 
ingly never was intiwhiced in our worship ; any mention of dancing 
in the Calcutta Gazette must, therefore, have proceeded from misin- 
ffirmation of the Editor. But respecting the propriety of introducing 
monotheistical songs in the divine worehip, I beg leave to refer the 
gentleman to texts I14th and llotli of the 3nl cliapter of Yajna- 
■ndkya, who autliorizes not only scriptural music in divine contempht- 
tibn, but also the songs that are composed by the vulgar. It is also 
evident that any interesting idea is calculated to make more impres¬ 
sion upon the mind, when convoyed in musical verses, than when 
delivered in the form of coninioii conversation. 
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„ Tlie leam^ gendeman Bays: “AUthe Brahmana in this^ 

peninsula are studying the same Vedam as are read iu the other 
parts of the country; but I do not recollect to have read or heard 
“ of one treatmg on astronomy, medicine, or arms; the first is indeed 
an angam of die Vedam, but the two latter are taught in separate 
“ Sastra8.”-in answer to which I beg to be allowed to refer the 
gendeman to the following text of the Nirvana : “ The Vedas,* while 
talking of planets, botany, austere duties, arms, rites, natural con- 
seq^uences, and several o^er subjects, are purified by the inculcation 
of the doctrines of the Supreme Spirit.” And also to the latter end 
of the Mahiuiin’ana agam. 

From the penisal of these texts, I trust, he will be convinced that 
die Vedas not only treat of astronomy, medicine, and arms, but also 
of morality and natural philosophy, and that aU arts and sciences that 
are treated of iu odier Sastras, were originally introduced by the 
Vedas; see also Mann, cliapter 12, verses 97 and 98. I cannot of 
course lie expected to be answerable for Brahmans neglecting entirely 
die study of die scientific parts of the Veda, and putting iu practice, 
and promulgating to the utmost of tiieir power, that part of them 
which, treating of rites and festivals, is justiy considered as the source 
of their worhlly advantages and support of their alleged divinity. 

8thly. I oliserve, that on the following statement iu my Introduc¬ 
tion to the Kenopanishad, viz., “ Should diis explanation given by 
“ the Veda itself, as well as by its celebrated commentator, Vyasa, 

“ not be allowed to reconcile those passages which are seemingly at 
“ variance with each other, as diose that declare the unity of the 
“ invisible Supreme Being, with others which describe a plurality of 
“ independent visible gods, the whole work must, I am afraid, not 
“ only be stripped of its authority, but looked upon as altogether 
“ unintelligible,” tlie learned gentleman has remarked that “ To say 
“ the least of this passage. Rah Mouun Roy appears quite as willing 
“ to abandon as to defend the Scripture of his Religion.” 

In tlie foregoing paragraph, however, I did no more than logical¬ 
ly confine the case to two points, viz., that tlie explanation of the 
Veda and of its commentators must either be admitted as sufficiently 
reconciling the apparent contradictions between different passages 
of the Veda or must not be admitted. In the latter case, the Veda 
must necessarily be supposed to be inconsistent with itself, and 
therefore altogether unintelligible, which is directly contrary to the 
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faith of Hindus of every description; consequently they must admit 
that those explanations do sufficiently reconcile the seeming contra¬ 
dictions between the chapters of the Vedas. 

9thly. The learned gentleman says that “ Their (the attributes 
“ and incarnations) worship under various representations, by means 
'* of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scripture to the human 
“ race, by way of mental exercises,” Ac. I caimot Ldmit that the 
worship of these attributes under various representations, by means of 
consecrated objects, has been prescribed by the Veda to the Hunan 
RACE ; as this kind of worship of consecrated objects is enjoined by the 
Sastra to those only who are incapable of raising their minds to the 
notion of an invisible Supreme Being. I have quote<l several authori¬ 
ties for this assertion in ray Preface to the Isopanishad, and beg to 
repeat here one or two of them: “ ITie vulgar look for their God in 
“ water; men of more extended knowledge in celestial Ixjdies; the 
“ ignorant in wo<xl, bricks, and stones; but learned men in the 
“ Univensal Soul.” “ Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
“ powers or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
“ benefit of those iclto are not putseesed of sujieietit underttanding.’’ 
Permit me in this instance to ask, whether every Mussulman in Turkey 
and Arabia, from the highest to the lowest, every Protestant Chrisrian 
at least of Euru|)e, and many followers of Eabir and Nanak, do worship 
God without the assistance of consecrate*! objects ? If so, how can 
we suppose tliat tlie human race is not capable of atloring the 
Supreme Being without the puerile practice of having recourse to 
visible objects? 

lOthly. The learned gentleman is of opinion that the attributes 
of God exist distinctly from Got! and he compares the relation 
between God and tliese attributes to that of a king to his ministers, 
as he says: “ If a person be desirous to visit an earthly prince, he 
'•ought to Ire introduced in the first instance by Ids ministers,” Ac.; 
and “ in like manner the grace of G<xl ought to be obtained by 
•• the grace through the worship of his attributes.” This opinion, 
I am extremely sorry to find, is directly contrary to all the Vedanta 
doctrines interpreted to us by the most revered Sankaracharya, 
which are real adu’aita or non-duality; they affirm ^t God has 
no second that may be possessed of eternal existence, eiffier of the 
same nature with himself or (rf a different nature from him, nor any 
second of that nature that might be called either his part or bis 
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{Holtty. The 16th text of the Snd eection of the 3rd chapter: “ The 
** Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere uniWreiauaing.” 
The Veda says; “God is real existence, wisdom and eternity.'' The 
Veda very often calk the Supreme Existence by the epithets of 
Exiateut, Wiee, and Eternal; and assigns as the reason fci adopting 
such epithets, that the Veda in the first instance speaks of God 
according to the human idea, which views quality separately from 
person, in order to kcilitate our comprehension of objects. In cate 
theso attributes should be sup])osed, as the learned gentleman 
asserts, to be separate existences, it necessarily follows, that they 
must be either eternal or non-eternal. The former case. vi». the 
existence of a plurality of beings imbued like God himself with the 
property of eternal duration, strikes immediately at the root of all 
the doctrines relative to the unity of the Supreme Being contained 
in the Vedanta. By the latter sentiment, namely, that the power 
and attributes of God are not eternal, we are led at once into the 
belief that the nature of God is susceptible of change, and conse¬ 
quently that He is not eternal, which makes no inconsiderable step 
towards atheism itself. These are the obvious and dangerous conse¬ 
quences, resulting from the learned gentleman's doctrine that tlie 
attributes of the Supi-eme Being are distinct existences I am quite at 
a loes to know how these attributes of the pure- and perfect Supreme 
Being (as the learned gentleman declares them to exist really and 
separately, and not fictitioasly and allegoricallj',) can be so sensual and 
destitute of morality as the creating attribute or Brahma is said to be 
bv die Pnranas, which rejiresent him in one instance as attempting to 
commit a rape upon his own daughter. The protecting attribute, 
or Vishnu is in atiother place affiriiieil to have fraudulently violatea 
the chastflv of Brinda, iii order to kill her husband. Siva, rhe des- 
tiwing attribute, ts said (ohave had a criminal attachment to Mohini 
disregardmg all ideas of decency. And a inousand siiinlar exampiCR 
must be familiar to every reader of tlie Fdnuias. I should be obliged 
by the learned gentleman's showing how the contemplation ol such 
circumstances, which are consWuUy relateil by the worshippers oi 
these attributes, even in Uieir sermons, can be instnimeiital towards 
the purification of the mind, conducive to morality, and productive ol 
etenial beatitude. Besides, diouga die learned gciilleiiian in this 
bistaace considera these attributes to lie separate e*isieucea» yet in 
another place ne seems to view them as iiarts of the Supreme Bern,. 

7 
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aH he bbj’b: “It one part of the ocean be adored, tlie ocean ia 
adored.” I am Boine%vhat at a loss to understand how the learned 
gentleman proposes to reeoncile this apparent contradiction. I must 
obser%’e, however, in this place, that the comj>arison drawn between 
the relation of God and those attributes, and that of a king and his 
ministers, is totally inconsistent with the faith entertained by Hindoos 
of the present day ; who, so far from considering tliese objects of 
worshiji as mere iustnunents by which they may arrive at the power 
of contemplating the God of nature, regard them in the light of 
indepen(lent gtsls, to each of whom, however absurdly, they attribute 
almighty power, and a claim to worship, solely on liis own account. 

Ilthly. The learned gentleman is dissatisfied with the objection 
mentioned in iny translation to worshipping these fictitious represen¬ 
tations, and remarks, that “ the ohjeelions to worshijjping tlie 
attrilmles are not satisfactorily stated by the autlior.” 1 conse¬ 
quently repeat the ff)lloAving authorities, which I hojic may answer my 
purpose. The following are the declarations of the Veda ; " He 

“who worships iiny. Goil excepting the yupreme Heing, and thinks 
“ that he liiinself is distinct and inferior to that God, knows notliing, 

“ aiul is considered ;is a domestic betist of these gods.” “ A state 
“ even so high as that of Hriiliina does not afford real bliss.” “Adore 
■‘God *alone.” “None but the yiipreme Heing is to be worshipped ; 

■' nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise irian.” I repeat 
also the following text of the Vedanta; “ The declaration of the 
‘ Veda, that those that worship the celestial gods are the food of 
‘ such gods, is an allegorical expression, and only means, that they are 
‘comforts to the celestial gods as food to mankind ; for he who has 
“no faith in the yiipremc Being is rendered subject to thc.se gods. 
“The Veda tdlirnis the same.” 

And the revered iSankaraeharya has freipiently declared the 
state of celestial gods to he that of demons, in the Bha^liya of the 
Isopanishad and of otlu rs. 

To these anihorilies a thousiind others might he added. Hat 
shoidd the learned gentleman retpiire some practical grounds for 
objeetiiig tfi the iilolatroiis worship of the Hindoos, I can be at no 
loss to give him luiniberless instances, where the eeremonies that 
Imve been iu-titiitcd under the pretext of hououriug the all-perfect 
Atilhor of Nature, arc of ti tendency utterly subversive of every moral 
principle. 
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I begin with Eriehna as the most adored cf the mcamatioiis, the 
number o( whose devotees is exceedingly great. Hia worship . jede 
to consist in the institution of his image or picture, accompanied by 
one* or more females, and in the contemplation .of his history and 
behaviour, such as his perpetration of murder upon a female of the 
name of Putana; his compelling a great number of married and 
unmarried women to stand before him denuded; his debauching 
them and several others, to the mortal alBictiou of their husbands 
and relations; his aimoying them, by violating the laws of cleanliness 
and other facts of the same nature. The groasneis of his worship 
does not find a limit here. Hia devotees very often personify (in the 
same manner as-European actors upon stages do) him and his female 
companions, dancing with indecent gestures, and singing songs relative 
to his love and debaucheries. It is impassible to explain in language 
fit to meet the _ public eye, the mode in which Mahadeva, or the 
destroying attribute, is worshipped by the generality of the Hindoos; 
suffice it to say, that it is altogether congenial with the indecent 
nature of the image, under whose form he b most commonly 
adored. 

The stones respecting him which are read by his devotees in the 
Tantras, are of a nature diat, if told of any man, would be offensive 
to the ears of the most abandoned of either sex. In tlie worship of 
Kali, human sacrifices, the use of wine, criminal intercourse and 
licentious songs are included: the first of these practices has become 
generally extinct; but it is believed that there are parts of the 
country where human victims are still offered. 

Debauchery, however, universally forms the principal part of the 
worship of her followers, Nigam and other Tantras may satisfy 
every reader of the horrible tenets of the worshippers of the two 
latter deities. The modes of worship of almost all the inferior 
deities are pretty ranch the same. Having so far explained the 
nature of worship adopted by Hindoos in general, for the propitbtion 
of their allegorical attributes, in direct opposition to the mode of 
pure divine worship inculcated by the Vedas, I cannot but entertain 
a strong hope that the learned gentleman, who ranks even monotheia-, 
deal songs among carnal pleasures, and conse(juently rejects their 
admittance in worehip, will no longer stand forward as an advocte 
for the worship of separate and independent attributes and incarna¬ 
tions. 
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ISthly. Tha learned gentleman says, " that the Saviour, ” meaning 
Christ, “ should be eoasidered a peraonilication of the marey aod 
kindness of Uod (1 mean actual not allegorical personification).*' 
From the little knowledge I had acquired of the tenets of Christiana 
and those of anti-Christiane, T thought there were only three pre¬ 
vailing opinions respecting the nature of Christ, vis., that he was 
considered by some as the expounder of the laws of God, and the 
mediator between God and man; by many «o be one of the three 
mysterious persone of the Godhead ; whilst 'others, such as the Jews, 
say that he was a mere man. But to consider Christ as a personi¬ 
fication of the mercy of God is, if I mistake not, a new doctrine in 
Christianity, the discussion of which, however, has no connexion with 
the present subject. I, however, must observe that this opinion, 
which the learned gentleman has formed ot Christ being a personi¬ 
fication of the mercy of God, is similar to ttiat entertained by 
Mussulmans, for a perio<l of upwards of a thousand years, respecting 
Mohummud, whom they call the merev of God upon aU his creatures. 
The learned gentleman, in the conclusion of his observations, has 
left, as he says, the doctrines of pure allegory to me. It would have 
been more consistent with justice had he left pure allegory also to 
the Vedas, which declare, “ appellatioBS and figures of all kinds are 
innovations,” and which have allegorically represented God in the 
figure ot the universe: “ Fire is his head, the sun aud the moon are 
his two eyes,” Ac.; and which have also represented all human 
internal qualities by different earthly objects ; and also to Vyasa who 
has strietlv followed the Vedas in these figurative representations, 
and to Saukaracharya, who also adopted the mode of allegory in his 
Bhashya of the Vedanta and of the Upanishads. 
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Two pul'licationB only have yet appeared with the professed object 
of defending Hindoo idolatry' against the arguments which I have 
adduced from the Vedanta and other sacred authorities, in proof of 
the erroneousness of that system. To the first, which appeared in a 
Madras journal, my reply has been for some time before the public. 
The second, which is the object of the present answer, and is sup¬ 
posed to be the production of a learned Brahman® now residing in 
Calcutta, was printed both in Bengali and in English ; and I have 
therefore been under the necessity of preparing a reply in both of 
those languages. That which was intended for the perusal of my 
countrymen, issued from the press a few weeks ago. For my Euro¬ 
pean readers I have thought it advisable to make some additional 
remarks to those contained in the Bengali puUication, which I hope 
will tend to make my arguments more clear and intelligible to them 
than a bare translation would do. 

* “ Another defender of Hi •'.duism appeared suine months later in the head Pandit of 
the Government College at Calcutta, Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar, who pnlJished a tract 
^titled Vedania Ohandrifco.”—Mies Collet’s The Life and LeUere of Baja Uammalmn 
Boy, p. 23. 
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The learned Brahman, in hie defence of idolatry, thus begins; 
“ Let it not be supposed that the following treatise has been written 
“ with a view to refute the doctrines of those assuming inventors and 
“ self-interested modems,” &c. “ It is solely with the intention of 

“expressing the trae meaning of these au&orities that this brief 
“ treatise has been composed and he thus concludes: “ The Vedanta 
“Chandrika, or lunar light of the Vedanta, has thus been made 
“ apparent, and thus the glow-worm’s light has been eclipsed.” It is 
veiy much to be feared that, from the perusal of this treatise, called 
the lunar light of the Vedanta, but filled up with** satirical fables,f 
abusive expressions, and contradictory assertions, semetimes admitting 
monotheism, but at the same time blending with it and defending 
polytlieism,^ those foreign gentlemen, as well as those natives of this 
country who are not acquainted with the real tenets of the Vedanta, 
might on a superficial view form a very unfavourable opinion of that 
theology, which, however, treats with perfect consistency of the unity 
and universality of the Supreme Being, and forbids, positively, treating 
with contempt or behaving ill towards any creature whatsoever. 

As to the satire § and abuse, neither my education permits any 
return by means of similar language, nor does the system of my 
religion admit even a desire of unbecoming retaliation: situated as I 
am, I must bear them tranquilly. 

Besides, a sect of people who are apt to make use of the most foul 
language, when they feel angry with their supposed deities, || cannot 

* P. 1, L 26; p. 2, L 17; ra. 19 and 20, margin, 
t P. 1; p. 3, l: 0: p. 8, L17; n. 38. L U ; p. 48, L 19. Ac. 4c. 
iP. 13,114. ' 

i Vida the “Apology” umhi. 

II As m» ha obiaivad whaa at tlm annual totiaal at Jagannath, the aar in whioh Iw 
ia conTaya d br^ianB to ba inyadad in ita piagnaa bj any nnaaaii okataok. In this oats, 
tha difiadtjr is aup p oaa d to ha oooamonad hy ths nmlioioua pppaaitian ot that god, ua 
trlum the moat groat ahnaa ia Ufaenlly baatoarad Iqr liia da »o tc a t . 
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of courfie be expected, wlten irritated with contradiction, co pay due 
attention, unless checked by fear, to the propriety of the use oi 
decent expressions, either in common conversation or in religious 
controversv 

The total sum of tlie arguments, set fortli as far as page 13, of tlie 
translation of this treatise (however inconsistent they are with each 
other), seems intended to piwe that faith in the Supreme Being, when 
united with moral works, leads men to eternal happiness. 

This doctrine, I am ha])py to observe, strongly corroborates eveiy 
assertion that 1 have made in my translation, a few parsguphs of 
which I beg leave to repeat here for the satisfaction ot my readers. 
In tlie abridgment of tlie Vedanta, page 14: “ The Vedanta shews 
“ that moral principle is a part of the adoration of God, viz., a eom- 
“ mand over passions and over tlie external senses of the bofly, and 
“ pood acts are declared by tlie Veda to be indispensable in tlie mind’s 
“approximation to God ; they should therefore be strictly taken care 
" of, and attended to both previously and subsequently to such approxi- 
“ mation to the Supreme Being; that is to say, we should not indulge 
“ our evil propensities, but should endeavour to have entire control 
“ over them ; reliance on, and self-resignation to the only true Being, 
“ with an aversion tc worldly considerations, are included in the good 
“acts above alluded to.’’ In the introduction to the Iiopanithad 
(page 74): “ Under these impressions, therefore, I liave been impelled 
“ to lay before them genuine translations ol parts of their scriptures. 
“ which inculcate not only the enlightened worship of One God, but 
“tlie puresi principles of morality.’’ But tlie learned Brahman 
asserts, in two instances, among arguments above noticed, that the 
■worship of a favoured deity and that oi an image are also considered 
to be acts ot morality. The absurdity of tliis assertion will be sliown 
afterwards, m considering the subject of idol-worship. To English 
readers, however, it may be proper to remark, that the Sanskrit word 
wliich signifies toorks, is not to be understoixl in the same sense as 
that which it impbes m Christian theology, when worns are opposed 
to laitli. Christians understand by works, actions of moraJ nw.rit, 
whereat Hindus use the term in their theology- only to denote reli¬ 
gious rites ano ceremonies prescribed by Hindu lawgivers, wliich are 
often irreconcilable with the commonly received maxims of moral 
duty s as, for mstance. the crime of suicide prescribed to widows by 
Angira, and to pilgrims at holy places by the Naratinha and Kurma 
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Farsnas. I do not, therefore, aamit that works, tsaen in the latter 
sense ^tbat is, the different religious acts prescribed by the Sastrs to 
the different classes of Hindus respectively) are necessary to attain 
divine ’sith, or that they are indispensable accompaniments of holy 
knowledge; for the Vedanta in chapter 3rd, section 4th, text 
37th, positively declares that the true knowledge of God may be 
acquired without observing the rules and rites prescribed by the 
Sastra to each class of Hindus; and also, examnles are frequently 
found in the Veda of persons, who, though they neglected the perform¬ 
ance of religious rites and ceremonies, attained divine knowledge 
and absorption by control over their passions ami senses, and by 
contemplation of the Ruler of the universe. Manu, the lirst and 
chief of all Hindu lawgivers, confirms the same doctrines in describ¬ 
ing the duties of laymen, in the texts 22nd 23rd and 24th of the 4th 
chapter of his work ; and in tlie Bha'shya, .or commentaries on the 
Isopaniabad, and on the other Upanishads of the Vedas, the illustrio'is 
Sankaracharya declared the attainment 6t faith in God, and the ado¬ 
ration of the Supreme Being, to be entirely independent of Brahmani 
cal ceremonies; and the Veda affirms that “ many learned true 
“believers never worshipped tire, not any celestial god through 
fire." The learned Brahman, althoug he has acknowledged himself, 
is p. 9th, line 6th, of his treatise, that, in the opinion of Sankara- 
“ charya the attainment of absorption does not depend on works of 
“ merit" (or, properly speakitig, on religious rites), yet forgetting the 
obedience he has expressed to be due to the instruction'* ot that cele¬ 
brated commentator, has immediately contradicted his opinion, when 
he aya in p. 9,1. 9 : “ It has also been ascertained that acts of merit 
(Brahmanical rites) must be performed previously to the attainment of 
“ divine knowledge;” for, if divine knowledge were tn be dependent 
on the observance of Brahmanical rites, and absorption dependent on 
divine knowledge, it would follow necessarily that absorption would 
depend on Brahmanical rites, which is direct!v contrary to the opinion 
of the commentator quoted by the learned Brahman himself. 

Moreover, the learned Brahman at first states (p. 11, 1. 12; mat 
“in the ancient wrifere wo read that a knowledge of Brahma or 
“holv knowledge, is independent of acta” (religious rites); but 
he again contiadicta this statement, and endeavoura to explatn it 
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nnj (p. 11, L 2^): " Thus when the Butru state that absorption 
"may be attained even though the sacrificial fires be neglected, 

" the praise of that holy knowledge is intended, but not the deprecia* 
“tionof meritorious acts” (Braiunanical rites). Here he chooses 
to accuse his scripture, and ancient holy writers, of exaggerated and 
extravagant praise of holy Imowledge, rather than that the least shock 
should be given by their authority to the structure of paganism and 
idolatry. From this instance, the public may perceive how zealous 
the learned Brahman, and his brethren are, in respect to the preserva¬ 
tion of their fertile estate of idolatry, when they are willing to 
sacrifice to it even their own scriptural authorities. 

Upon a full perusal of the treatise, it appears that the arguments 
employed by the learned Brahman have no other object than to support 
the weak system of idol-worship, inasmuch as he repeatedly declares, 
that the ^oration of 330,000,000 dieties, especiaUy jthe principal 
ones, such as Siva, Vishnu, Kali, Ganesa, the Sun and others, through 
their several images, has been enjoined by the Sastras, and sanctioned 
by custom. I am not a little surprised to observe, that after having 
perused my Prefoce to the hopanishad in Bengali (of which during 
the last twelve months 1 have distributed nearly five hundred'copies 
amongst aU descriptions of Hindoos), the leaitted Brahman has oSered 
no objection to what 1 have therein asserted, relative to the reason 
assigned by the same Sastras, as well for the injunction to worship 
these figured beings, as for the general prevalence of idol-worship 
in this country. 

In that work, I admitted that the worship of these deities was 
directed by the Sastra; but, at'the same time, I proved by thfthr 
own authority, that this was merely a concession made to the 
limited faculties of the vulgar, with the view of remedying, in 
some degree, the misfortune of their being incapable of com¬ 
prehending and adopting the spiritual worship of the true God. 
Thus, in the aforesaid Preface, I remarked: “ For they (the 

•• Putanas, Tantras, &c.) repeatedly decbtre God to be one, and above 
“ the apprehension of the external and internal senses. They indeed 
“expre^y declare the divinity of many gods and the mode of 
“ rbeif worship: but they reconcile those contradicting assertions 
•' by affir min g frequently, that the directions to worship any oelea- 
“ rial beings are only applicable to those who are incapable of 
” elevating their minds to the idea of an invisible being.” And, sriti 
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the view to remove every doubt as to the correctness of my assertion, 
I at the same time quoted the most unquestionable authorities, a few 
of which I shall here repeat. “ Thus corresponding to the natures of 
“different powers and qualities, numerous figures have been invented 
“ for the benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient under* 
“ standing." “ The vulgar look for their gods in water; men of more 
“ extended knowledge, in celestial bodies; the ignorant, in wood, 
“ bricks, and stones; but learned men in the Universal Soul.” “It is 
“ impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as devotion, and be- 
“ lieve that the divine nature exists in the image, to look up to, com- 
“ municate with, to petition, and to serve tme believers in God," 

Such indeed is the prevalent nature of truth, that when to dispute 
it is impossible, the learned Brahman has not been alwaj's successful 
in concealing it, even when tlie admission is most fatal to his own 
argument. In p. 28,1. 34, he says : “ But to tliose it is enjoined 
“ who, from a defective understanding, do not perceive that God 
“ exists in every thing, that they shoidd worship him through the 
“ medium of some created object.” In making this acknowledgment, 
the learned Brahman has confirmed die correctness of all my asser¬ 
tions ; diough the evident conclusion is, that he and all his followers 
must either immediately give up all pretensions to understanding, or 
forsake idolatry. 

In my former tract, I not only proveil that the adoration of the 
Supreme Being in spirit was prescribed by the Veda to men of under* 
standmg, and the worship of the celestial bodies and their images tc> 
the ignorant, but I .also asserted that the Veda actually prohibited 
the worship of any kind of figured beings by men of intellect and 
educadon. A few of the passages quoted by me in my former publi¬ 
cation, on which this assertion rests, I also beg leave to repeat 

“ He who worships any G<xl except the Supreme Being, and thinks 
“ that he himself is distinct and inferior to that God, knows nothing, 
“ and is considered a domestic beast of these gods.” “ A state even 
“ so high as that of Brahma, does not afford real bliss." “ Adore God 
“ alone. None but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped; nothing 
“ excepting him should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat also the 
following text of the Vedanta : “ The declaration of the Veda, that 
“ those that worship the celestial gods are the food of such gods, is 
“ an allegorical expression, and only means that they are comforts to 
“ the celestial gods, as food to mankind; for he who has no faith in the 
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“Supreme Being, is rendered suoject to these gods; the Veda affirms 
“ the same.” No reply therefore is, I presume, required of me to 
tlie arguments ad<luced by the learned Brahman in his treatise for 
idol-worshij); except that I should offer some additional autliorities, 
conhnning exclusively the rational worshii) of the true God, and pro¬ 
hibiting tiie worsliip of the celestial figures and their images. I teg 
leave acconlingly to quote, in tlie first instance, a fevr texts of tlie 
Veda: “ Men may acquire eternal beatitiide, by obtaining a know¬ 

ledge of tlie Supreme Being alone; there is no other ivay to salvation.”*^ 
“ To tliose that acquire a knowledge of Uim, the Ruler of the inteUec- 
“ tual power, who is eternal amidst the perishable universe, and is tlie 
“ source of sensation among all animate existences, and who alone 
“ assigns to so many objects their respective puiposes, everlasting 
“ beatitude is allotted; but not to those who are not possessed 
of tliat knowledge.”! And in the 4tli, fith; (ith, 7tli, and 8th texts 
of the Kenopanishad, the Veda has, five times successively, denied the 
divinity of any specific being which men in general worship; and 
has affirmed the divinity oj' tliat Being solely, who is teyond de- 
Bcripthm and comprehension, and out of the reach of the power 
of vision, and of the,sense of hearing or of smelling. Tlie most 
celebrated Sankaracharya, in his commentaiy upon these texts, 
states that, lest people should suppose Vishnu, Mahadeva, Pavana, 
Indra, or any other, to be a supreme spirit, the Veda in this passage 
disavows positively tlie divinity of all of them. Again, tlie Veda says: 
“ Those ttet neglect Uie contemplation of the Supreme Spirit, either 
“ by devoting themselves solely to the performance of the ceremonies 
“ of religion, or by living ckstitutc of religions ideas, sliaU, after deadi, 
“assume the state of demons, such as that of the eelestial. gods, and of 
“other created beings, which are surrounded witli tlie darkness of 
“ ignorance.”! It will not, T hope, be supposed inconsistent witli the 
subject in question to mention in tliis place in what manner the 
Vedanta treats of tliese celestial gods, and how the Veda classes tliem 
nnicTig the otlier beings. The Vedanta (cli. Ist, s. ,“rd, t. 26th) has the 
following passage: “ Vyasa affirms that it is prescribed also to celestial 
“ gods and heavenly teings to attain a knowdedge of the Supreme 
“Being, because a desire of absorption is equally possible for Biem.” 
And die Veda, in the ifnmlaka Uvanishad, thus declares: “From 
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“Him who knows all things generally and particularly, and who only 
“by his omniscience created Ike unwerse, lirahma, and whato^'fr 
“bears appellation and iigure as well as fixxi, all are produced.” 

“ From Him (the Supreme Being) celestial gods* o£ many descriptions, 
“Siddhas or beings next to celestial gods, mankind, beasts, birds, life. 

“ wheat, and barley, ail are produced.” In the Devi Mahatniya, a 
work which is as much in circulation among the Hindcws as their 
daily prayerbook.t (ch. Ist, ' 66th) the creation of Vishnu, Brahma, 
and Mahadeva, is must distinetly affirmed. 

Manu, the best of all the commentators of tlie Vedas, says (chap. 
12th, text Si’itli): “Of all hose duties, answered Bhrigu, the principal 
“ is to acquire from the Uwnishad a true knowledge of the one Supreme 
“Spirit, that is, the must exalted of all sciences, because thnmgh that 
“ knowledge eternal lieatitnde i^ obtained.” And the same auffior, in 
the conclusion of his work on rites and ceremonies, thu s directs (t. 92nd, 
ch. 12tli): “ Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect 
“ the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining 
“ a knowledge of God, in eon trolling his organs of sense, and in repeat- 
“ ing the Veda.” In the Kulamava, “ absorption is not U) be effected 
“ by the studies of the Vedas nor by the reading of other Sastras: 
“ aiworption is effected by a true Imowledge of the Supreme Being. 
“ 0! Parvati, except that knowledge there is no other way to 
“ absorption.” “ Caste or religious order belonging to each sect, is 
“ not calculated to be the cause of eternal beatitude, nor is the study 
“ of Darsanas or any other Sastras, sufficient to produce absorption: 
“ a knowledge of tlie Supreme Spirit is alone the cause of eternal 
“ beatitude.” Mahanirvana: “ He who believes that from the highest 
* etate of Brahma to the lowest state of a straw, all are delusions, and 
“ that the one Supreme Spirit is the only true being, attains beatitude.” 
“ Those who believe that the divine nature exists in any image made 
“ of eartli, stones, metal, wood, or of other materials, reap only dis- 
“ tress by their austerities; but tliey cannot, without a knowledge of 
“ the Supreme Spirit, acquire absorption.” 

• The Veds, ing in the fust inetsnee pcnionifieil all the sttributee and powen of 
the Deny, and aho the celeatia'l bodies and natnral elements, does, in canfonnity to thii 
dea of pe onmcauon, treat of them in the aubeequent paaeage .aa if iSty were real 
beinga, aacrilnng to them birth, animation, aensea, and aocidenta, aa well aa liahihty to 
annihilation 
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T am really sorry to obaeire that, notwithstandiog these autborities 
and a thousand others of a similar nature, the learned Brahman ap¬ 
pears altogether unimpressed by the luminous manner in which they 
inculcate the sublime simple spiritual belief in, and worship of, one 
God, and that, on the contrary, he should manifest so much zeal In 
leading people into an idolatrous beliet in the divinity of created and 
perishable beings. 

Idolatry, as now practised by our countrymen, and which the 
learned Brahman so zealously supports as conducive to morality, is 
not only rejected by the Sastras universally, but must also be looked 
upon with great horror by common sense, as leading directly to im¬ 
morality and destructive of social comforts. For every Hindoo who 
devotes himself to this absurd worship, constructs for that purpose a 
couple of male and female idols, sometimes indecent in form, as re¬ 
presentatives of his favourite deities; he is taught and enjoined from 
hie infancy to contemplate and repeat the history of these, as well as 
of tlieir fellow-deities, though the actions ascribed to them be only a 
continued series of debauchery, sensuality, Msehood, ingratitude, 
breach of trust, and treachery to friends.®' There can be but one 
opinion respecting the moral conduct to be expected of a person, who 
has been brought up with sentiments of reverence to such beings, 
who refreshes his memory relative to them almost every day, and 
who has Deen persuaded to believe, that a repetition of the holy name, 
of one of these deities,t or a trifling present to hie image or to his 
devotee, is sufficient, not only to purify and free him from all crimes 
whatsoever, but to procure to him future beatitude. 

Ki to the custom or practice to which the learned Brahman so 
often refers in defence of idolatry, I liave already, I presume, explained 
in the Preface of the Isopanishad, tlie accident^ circumstances which 
nave caused idol-worship to flourish throughout the greater part of 
India; but, as the learned Brahman has not condescended to notice 
.any of my remarks on this subject, I beg leave to repeat here a part 
of them. 

“ Many learned Brahmans ar^ perfectly aware of the absurdity of 
“ idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of the pure mode of 
“divine worship; but as in the rites, ceremonies, and festivals of 
“idolatsy they find the source of their comforts and fortune, they 
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“not only never fell to protect idd-worehip from all attacks, but 
“even advance and encourage it to tbe utmoat of their power, by 
“ keeping the knowledge of their acripturee concealed from the rest 
“ of the Mopie.” And again: " It ia. however, evident to every one 
poaaeaaed of common sense, diat custom or fashion is quite different 
“from divine feith; tbe latter proceeding from spiritual authorities 
*‘and correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of 
“ vulgar caprice. What can justify a man, who believes'in the in> 
“ spiration of his religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities 
“ of the same works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and 
“fashion, which are liable to perpetual changes, and depend Upon 
“ pc^ttlar whim ? But it cannot be passed unnoticed, that those who 
“practise idolatry, and defend it under the shield of custom; have 
"been violsting their customs almost every twenty years, for the sake 
“of a little convenience, or to promote their worldly advantages.” 
Instances of this sort are mentioned in the Prefece of the iBopanuhad, 
and to those I beg leave to recall the attention of the learned Brahman. 

Every reader may observe, that the learned Brahman in his 
treatise, written (as he says) on the doctrines of the Vedanta, has 
generally ne^ected to quote any authority for his assertions; and 
when he cites the Veda or the Vedanta (which he does sometimes) as 
his authority, he carefully omits to mention the text or part to which 
his assertion refers. The validity of theological controversy chiefly 
oepends upon Scnotural authority, but when no authority is offered, 
the Dublic mar judge how far iu credibility should extend. I shall, 
howOver, make a lew remarks on the absurd and contradictory asser 
tiona with which the treatise anounds. 

The learned Brahman observes;* “But if die divine essence 
’’ Itself, anu not the energy be extolled, it will be adored under the 
'* forms of Brahma, Vicimu, and Indra, and other male deities." .4nd 
in other places, (p. 30 1 27) “ So by paying adoration to any mate 
“rial object, animate or inanimate, the Supreme Being himself is 
"adored.” U the truth of the latter assertion be admitted (namely, 
that God himself is adored by the adoration of anything whatsoever), 
no mark , of distinction between the ailoration of any risible objecu 
and mala deities wiD exist; and the former assertion respecting the 
adoration of the Supreme ^ing through the male- deities Only, will 
appear an absurd restriction. 

• F. 14, L1*. 
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The learned Braluuan states (p. 19,1. 31), that, “ If yon beliew 
“on the authority of the Scriptures, that there is a Supreme Being, can 
“ you nut believe tliat he is united to matter ?” A belief in God ia by 
no means coiiuocted «rith a belief of his being united to matter : lor 
those that have faith in the existence of the Aliuiglity, and are endued 
with 0*01111000 sense, scruple not to confess their ignorance as to hie 
nature or male of existence, in regard to the point of his relation to 
matter, or to tlie properties of matter. How, therefore, can a belief in 
Gal's being united to matter, be inferred as a necessary* consequence 
of a belief in his existence'!' The learned Brahman again contradicts 
himself on tliis point, saying (P. 38,1.19;: “The divine essence being 
“ sujiematural and immaterial, a knowledge of it is to be acquired 
“ solely from revelations.” 

The learned Braluuan (in p. 18,1.4) states that: “A quality cannot 
“exist independently of its substance but substance may exist 
“ independently of any quality." Every one possessed of sensation ia 
convinced, that a substance is as much dependent on tiie possession of 
some quality or qualities for its existeuce, as a quality on some 
substance. It is impossible even to imagine a substance divested of 
qualities. Despoil it as much as you please, that of magnitude must 
Btill remain. I tlierefore trust that the public will not suppose the 
above-stated dixitriiies of the learned Braluuan to have been derived 
from those of tlie Vedanta. 

It is again stated (p. 2l, 1. 4), tliat “In point of &ct if you 
“ admit the existeuce of matter, as it regards yourself, with its 
“twenty-four acciileuts, as coiifiriucd by uuivei-sal experience, yoU 
“can easily conceive tliat tlie same properties belong to the Supreme 
“ Being. ” It is easy enough for the learned Braliman to conceive 
that tlie twenty-four properties wliich are peculiar to animals, and 
among which all sources of carnal pleasures are included, belong to 
his supposed deities; but it is diilicult, or rather impossible, for a 
man untainted with idolatrous principles, to ascribe lo God all such 
properties as he allows to exist in himself. 

The learned Brahman iias drawn an analogy between tlie opera¬ 
tion of the charms of the Vedas, and that of magic; whereon he says 
(p. 18,1.1 ): “Cannot Uie cliaruis of the Vedas operate as power- 
“ fully as those of magic, in producing effects where the cause is not 
“ present !’'' If tlie foundation of the Vedas is held not to be stronger, 
as the learned Brahman seems to consider it, than that of magic, I 
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'am afraid it will be fcnmd to zeat on ao alendar a looting Aat Ha 
doctrinea will hardly be wordi disciuaian. 

In p. S4,1. 10, die learned'Brahman atatea that "The Vedanta 
"it8elf,in treating of thesereral deities, dedarea fhem to^bepoaseaaad 
" of forms, and their actions and enjoyments are all dependent (m 
" their corporeal nature." But (p. 21,1.19) he says: “ Because the 
" male and /emale deities, whose beings I contend for, are nothing 
" more than accidents existing in the Supreme Being." 

He thus at one time considers these deities as possessed of a 
corporeal nature, and at another declares them to be mere accidents 
in God, which is quite inconsistent with the attribute of ctuporen* 
lity. I am really at a loss to understand, how the learned Brahman 
could admit so dark a contradiction into his “Lunar light of the 
Vedanta." 

The learned Brahman (in p. 27,1. 6) thus assimilates the worahip 
of the Supreme Being to that of an earthly king, saying: “ us 
" drop the discourse conceming a Supreme and Invisible Beii^. Tak* 
“an earthly king. .It is evideit that to serve him there must be 
" the medium of materiality. Can service to him bo accomplisM 
"otirerwise than by attendance on his person, praising hia qualities 
" or some similar method ? ” Those who believe God to be an 
almighty, omniscient, and independent existence, which, pervading 
the universe, is deficient in nothing; and also know the feeble and 
dependent nature of earthly kings, as liable to sudden min, as 
harassed by incessant 'cares and wants, ought never, I presume, to 
assimilate the contemplation of the Almighty power with any corpored 
service acceptable to an earthly king. But as meana of thia 
analogy, the learned Brahman and his brethren have successfully 
persuaded their followers to make in imitation of presents and bribes 
offered to ngmcea, pecuniary vows to these supposed deitiea, to which 
it would seem none but the learned Brahman and his brethren have 
exciaaiva daim, —and as such analc^y has thus become the source 
of *»>*«> comforts and livelihood. I shall uf no more upon ao tender a 
subject 

He further observes (m p. 22, L 27): In reverting to the aah)eci;i 
" yon affirm, ^t yon admit the existence of matter in human beings^ 
" because it is erident to your senses; but deny it wjth reqiect.to 
•' God, because it m not evident to your aensea," Ac.; and, “if tfau 
"be your method of reasoning, it would appear that your faith it 
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" confined to those objects only which are evident to yonr senses." 
As &ir as my recollection goes with respect to the contents of my 
pnblications, both in the native language and in English, I believe 
I never denied the materiality of God, on the mere ground of its not 
being evident to our senses. The a^rtion which I quoted, or made 
use of in my former treatise, is, that the nature of the God-head is 
beyond the comprehension of external and intemal senses; which, 
I presume, implies neither the denial of the materiality of God, on 
the sole ground of his being invisible, nor the limitation of my faith 
merely to objects evident to the senses. For many things that far 
surpass the limits of our senses to perceive, or experience to teach, may 
yet be rendered credible, or even demonstrated by inferences dtawn 
from our experience. Such as the mutual gravitation of the earth 
and moon towards each other, and of both to the sun; which facts 
rannot be perceived by any of our senses, but may be clearly demon- 
Btrated bj' reasoning drawn from our experience. Hence it appears, that 
a thing is justly denied only when found contrary to sense and reason, 
and not merely because it is not perceptible to the senses. 

I have now to notice the friendly advice given me by the learned 
Brahman (in p. 23,1. 16): “ But at all events, divest yourself of the 
"uneasy sensations you profess to experience at witnessing the 
"worship paid to idols, prepared at the expense and labour of 
"another.” In thanking him for his trouble in offering me this 
counsel, I must, however, beg the learned Brahman to exc\ise me, 
while I acknowledge myself unable to follow it; and that for several 
reasons. 1st. A feeling for the misery and distress of his fellow- 
creatures is, to every one not overpowered by selfish motives, I presume, 
rather natural than optional. 2ndly. 1, as one of their countrymen, 
and ranked in the most religious sect, of course participate in the 
dla gnu-B and ridicule to which they have subjected themselves, in 
defiance of their scriptural authority, by the worship of idols, very 
often under the most shameful forms, accompanied with the foulest 
language, and most indecent hymns and gestures. 3rdly. A sense of 
the duty which one man owes to another, compels me to exert my 
utmost endeavours to rescue them from imposition and servitude, 
and promote their comfort and happiness. 

He further observes (p. 30, 1. 16). “In the like manner, the 
“King of kings is served equally by those’ worshippers who are 
" acqumnted with His real essence, and by those who only recognize 
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* Him nnder the forms of the deities; but in the faton distribution 
“ of rewards a distinction will be made." As the learned Brahman 
confesses, that the same reward is not promised to the worshippera 
of figured deities as to the adorers of the Supreme Being, it seems 
strange that he should persist in alleging that is truly worshipped 
in the adoration of figured gods; for if the worship be in both cases 
the same, the leward bestowed by a just (Jod must be the same to both; 
but the rewards are not the same to both, and therefore the worship 
of figured deities cannot be considered equal to the adoration of God. 

In the same page (1. 7), he compares Gfod to a mighty emperor 
saying, “ As a mighty emperor travels through his kingdom in the 
“ garb of a peasant, to effect the wel&re of his subjects, so the King 
“ of kings pervades the universe, assuming a divine, or even a human 
“ form, for the same benevolent purpose.” This comparison seems 
extremely objectionable, and the inference from it totally inadmis¬ 
sible. For a king being ignorant of things out of the reach of hia 
sight, and liable to be deceived respecting the secrets and private 
opinions of his subjects, may sometimes be obliged to travel through 
hia kingdom, to imquire a knowledge of their condition, and to 
promote their welfare personally. But there can be obviously no 
inducement for an omnipotent being, in whose omniscience also the 
learned Brahman, I dare say, believes, to assume a form in order 
either to acquaint himself with the abirs of men, or to unnoTnpUrfi 
any benevolent design towards his creatures. 

He again observes, that these figures and idols are representations 
of the true God, a sight of vriiich serves, as he alleges, to bring that 
Being to his recollection (p. 30,1. 5 ): '* They are as pictures, which 
” recall to the memory a dear and absent friend, or like the worship of 
the moon, reflected in various waters." 

This observation of the Jeamed Brahman mouces me to sup¬ 
pose th<it he must have formed a notion of the Godhead quite 
strange and contemptible; for it is almost impossible for a man, who 
has a becoming idea of God’s superiority to all creatures, to re¬ 
present Him, as the Hindoos very often do, in a form so shamefuL 
that a description of it is prohibited by common decency, or in a 
diape SO ndicubus as that piebald kite called Kshemankari. and that 
d another bird called NiDcanth, or of jackals, Ac. And it is equally 
(HScult to believe that a rational being can make use of such objects 
to bring the ABqMrfsct Almightv Power to his recollection. 
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He farther Bays (p. 31, 1. 82} : “If any one assert that the case is 
“otherwise, that the deities, manldnd, the heavens, and other objects 
“have an existence independent of God, that faith in him is sufficient 
“ without worship, that they (the deities) cannot meet with reverence, 
“how can that person affect to disbelieve the doctrine of independent 
“ existence, or assert that he is a believer in universality or a follower 
of the Vedanta ?” To acquit myself from such gross W unfounded 
accusation as that of my believing material existence to be indepen¬ 
dent of God, I repeat a few passages from the abridgment of the 
Vedanta. (P. 10,1. 29): “ Nothing bears true existence excepting 
God.” Again in 1. 31, " The existence of whatever thing that appears 
“tons, relies on the existence of God.’’ Besides, there is not, I am 
confident, a smgle assertion in the whole of my publications, from which 
the learned Brahman might justly infer that I believed in the indepen¬ 
dent existence of deities, mankind, the heavens, or other objects. 'The 
public, by an examination of these works, will be enabled to judge 
how ffir the learned Brahman has ventured to brave public opinion, 
in the invention of arguments for the defence of idolatry. 

He again says (p. 34,1. 28): “ If, by the practice of the prescrib- 
“ed forms in a church, a temple, or a mosque, God.be worshipped 
“how can he be dishonoured by being worshipped under the form of 
“ an image, however manufactured ?’’ Those who contemplate God 
in a church or a mosque, or elevate their minds to a notion of the Al¬ 
mighty Power in any other appropriated place, for the sake of good 
example, never pay divine homage to those places; but those that 
pretend to worship God under the form of an image, consider it to be 
possessed of divine nature, and at the same time, most inconsistently, 
as imbued with imnmral principles. Moreover, the promoters of the 
worship of images, by promulgating anecdotes illustrative of the sup¬ 
posed divine power of particular idols, endeavour to excite the rever¬ 
ence of the people, and specially of pilgrims, who, under these super- 
stirions ideas, are persuaded to propitiate tliem witli large sacrifices of 
money, and sometimes even by that of their own lives. Having so 
far entered into this subject, the learned Brahman will, I hope, be 
convinced of the impropriety of the analogy which he has drawn 
between a worship mtftin a certain material object and a worriiip of 
a material object 

As to his question (p. 34,1. 32), “ Is the sight of the image nn- 
plpuaing ?” My answer must be affirmative. It is extremelv natural 
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that, to a mind whose purity is not corrupted by a degrading auperati- 
tioo, the sight of images which are often of the most hedions or inr 
decent description, and which must therefore excite disgust in the 
mind of the spectator, should be unpleasing. A visit to Kalighat,* or 
Burahnngur, f which are only four miles distant from Calcutta, will 
sufficiently convince the reader of the unpleasant nature of their 
beloved images. He again asks in the same page, (1. 33): “ Will a 
“ beloved friend be treated widi di8re.spect by being seated on a chair, 
“ when he arrives in your house, or by being presented with fragrant 
“ flowers and other offerings ?” To which I shall say, no; but at die 
same time I must assert that,a friend worthy of reverence would not, 
we may be sure, be at' all pleased at being exhibited semetimes in a 
form 4 the bare mention of wf)ich would be considered as a gross 
insult to the decorous feelings of the public; and sometimes in the 
shape of a monkey,§ fish,|| hog,^ or elephant,*® oral being represented 
as destitute of every virtue, and altogether abandoned. Nor would he 
believe his host to be possessed of common sense, who, as a token of 
regard, wmdd altogether neglect his guest, to go and lay fruits and 
flowers before his picture. 

It is said (p. 39,1. 23): “ In the accounts of ancient Greece we 
meet with the worship of idols, and the practice of austerities; but 
" these acts have been contemned by the more enlightened modems.” 

I am really glad to observe that tlie learned Biahman, more liberally 
and plainly than could be expected, confesses tliat idolatry will be 
totally contemned as soon as the understanding is improved. 1, 
however, beg leave to remark on this instance, that though the idolatiy 
practised by the Greeks and Romans was certainly just as impure, 
absurd, and puerile as that of the present Hindoos, yet the former was 
by no means so destructive of the comforts of life, or injurious to the 
texture of society, as the latter The present Hindoo idolatry being 
made to consist in following certain modes and restraints of diet (which 
according to the authorities of the Mahabharata and other histories 
were never observed by their forefathers), lias subjected its unfortunate 
votaries to entire separation from the rest of the world, and also from 
each other, and to constant inconveniences and distress. 

* The temple of Kali. I Where there are ttreWe temples dsdicatsd to Sive. 

$ Under which Sive ie adored. § Hanuman. 

II The first inGomation of Vishnu. f The third inoamation of Vishnu. 

Oanceh. 
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A Hindoo, but instenca, ,triho affects particular purity,* cannot avaa 
partake of food dressed by his otra brotner, when invited tQ his bouco, 
and if touched by him while eating, he must tnrow away tne re maiaing 
part of his meal. In fact, owing to the observance of each peculiar 
idolatiy, directly contrary to the authorities of their scripture, thty 
hardly deserve the name of social beings. 

The learned Brahman further says (p. 23,1. 3): If yoo affirm 
“ that you are not an infidel, but that your arguments ate in conformity 
“with those of the philosophers who were ignorant of the Vedas,” 
Ac. A remark of this kind cannot, I am sure, be considered as at aO 
applicable to a person who has subjected himself to this writer’s 
remarks only by translating and publishing the principal parts of the 
Veda, and by vindicating the Vedanta theology, and who never 
advanced on religious controversy any argument which was not 
founded upon the authorities of the Vedas and their celebrated com¬ 
mentators. It is, however, remarkable that, although the learned 
Brahman and his brethren frequently quote the name of the Vedas 
and other Sastras, both in writing and in verbal discussion, they 
pay little or no attention in practice to their prcKsepts, even in the 
points of the most important nature, a few of which I beg leave to 
notice here. 

let ”1110 adoration of the invisible Supreme Being, although 
exclusively prescribed by the Upanishads, or the principal parts of 
the Vedas, and also by the Vedanta, has been totally neglected, and 
even discountenanced, by the Iwraed Brahman and his foUowere, the 
idol-worship, which those authorities permit only to the ignorant,, 
having been substituted for that pure worship. 

2ndly. Angira and Vishnu, and also the modem Raghnnandana, 
authorize a widow to bum herself voluntarily along with the corpse 
of her husband; but modem Brahmans, in direct opposition to their 
authority, aUow her relations to bind- the mournful and inffituated 
widow to the funeral pile with ropes and bamboos, as soon as die ^ 
expressed a wish to perform the dreadful funeral sacrifice, to which 
the Brahmans lend a ready assistimoe. 

Srdly. Although an acceptance of money or of a present in the 
marriage contract of a daughter is most strictly prohibited by the 
Vedas and by Manu (texts 98 and 100 of (ffiap. 9), yet the s^ of 

• A penon of this description is distinguished hf the nsme of Swsyempaka, one lAo 
is his own cook. 
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ieauk ohiUm under {nvtenee of mtariage is piectieed bf iieeily 
twodiude of the Brehnune of Bengal and Tirhoot, aa wdl 
their foDowera generally. 

4thly. Yajnavalkya has authorized the second marriage of a man, 
while his former wife is living; but only under certain circumatanoes 
of misconduct or misfortune in the latter, such as the vi(» of drinking 
wine, of deception, of extravagance, of using disagreeable language, 
or shewing manifest dislike towards her husband, long protracted ud 
incunble illness, barrenness, or producing only female offspring. In 
defiance, however, of this restraint, some of them marry thirty or 
forty women, either for the sake of money got with them at marriage, 
or to gntify brutal inclinations. Madhosingh, the late Bajah of 
Tirhoot, through compassion tow'ards that helpless sex, limited, I am 
told, within these thirty or forty years, the Brahmans of that district 
to four wives only. This regulation, although falling short both of 
the written law and of that of reason, tends to alleviate in some 
measure the misery to which women were before exposed, as well as 
to diminish in some degree domestic strife and disturbance. 

■Ithly. .4ccording to the authority of Manu (text 1.55, chap. 2nd), 
respect and distinction are due to a Brahman, merely in proportion to 
his knowledge ; but on the contrary amongst modem Hindoos, honour 
is paid exclusively to certain families of Brahmans, such as the Kulins, 
He., however void of knowledge and principle they may be. This 
departure' from law and justice was made by die authority of a native 
prince of Bengal, named Ballalsen, within the last three or four 
hundred ^ars And this Innovation may perhaps be considered as the 
cliief sottfee of that decay of learning and virtue, which, T am sorry to 
say may be at present observed. For wherever respectability ia 
confined to birth only, acquisition of knowledge, and the practice of 
morality, in that country, must rapidly decline. 

The learned Brahman objects to the terra indetcribable, although 
universally assigned to the Supreme Being by the Veda and by ^ 
Vedanta theology, saying (p. 37,1. 20), “ It is a wonderful inteipnta- 
« tion of the Vedanta to say that God is indescribable, aUbouj^ n* 
" isting, unless indeed he be looked upon as the producrion of magic ; 
" aa existing in one sense, and non-exiatoit in another.” And again 
). 14) “He, therefore, trho aaaerta that the Supreme Being ia 
''Tiidesdbebie and at the same rime exiaring, must conceive that He, 
" Ub th$ wtW is mutable,” 4e.,—in answer to which I beg to refer 
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ibe Ifltnfld Brahmsn to tho llih text of tiie thiid Birinneiie of the 4lih 
ehapter of the Brihsdannyaka, the ptincipBl pert of the Tiqar Veda, 
at commented npbn by the celebrated Sanharaeharya: “The Veda 
“having to &r described God, by varions absointe* and ralittive 
“ epithets,t ms cunvmced of ita incapability of giving a leal 
“deecriptian of the nature of the Godhead: language can convey e 
“notion of things only either by the appellations by vriiich tiiey are 
“already known, or by describing their figure, accidents, genus, and 
“properties; but God has none of these physical circumstances: the 
“Veda therefore attempted to explun him in negative terms;*' 
(that is by declaring that whatever thins may be perceived by the 
onental fMultiee, or the external senses, b not God.) “ The Veda’s 
“ascribing to God attributes of eternity, wisaom, truth, Ac., shews 
"that it can explain him only by ascribing those attributes, and 
“applying those epithets that are held by men in the highest estima- 
“ tion, without intending to assert the adequacy of such description. 
“He is the only true existence amidst all dependent existences, and 
“ the true source of our senses.'* Also in the 3rd text of the Eeno- 
panishad; “Hence no vision can approach him; no language can 
“ descnoe him; no intellectual power can compass or determme him. 
" We know, nothing of how the Supreme Being snoold be explained : 
" He is beyond nature, which is above comprehension; our ancient 
'‘spiritual pare»/w have thus explained Sm to us.” It cannot, how¬ 
ever, be inferred, from our acknovledged ignorance of the nature 
and attributes of (he Sunreme Being, that we are equally ignorant 
as to His existence. The wonderful structure and growth of even so 
trifling an object as a leaf of a tree, aifords proof of an almi^ty 
Snnerintendent of tiie uruverse; and even the physical world affords 
numerous mstsnces of things whose existence is quite evident to our 
senses, but of whose nature we can form no conception; such as the 
causes of the sensations of heat and 'vision. 

The learned Brahman attempts to prove the impossibility of an 
adoration of the Deity, saying 33,1.15): “ That whicn cannot be 
conceived, caimot be worshipped.*’ Siould the learned Brahman 
ocnaider a full conception of the nature, essence, or qualities of the 
Bnpreme Being, or a physical picture truly representing the Almighty 
power, with offerings of flowers, leaves, and viands, as esmntiai to 


* Af vienui. Was. sad iBteBifBt 
t At orattor, f w tw f, and iaHajjtt. 
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adoration, I agree with the learned Brahman witli respect to the 
impossibility of the worship of God. But, should adoration imply 
only the elevation of tiie mind to he conviction of the exislcuce of the 
Omnipresent Deity, as testified by H's wise and wonderful works, and 
continual contemplation of His power .•>. 30 displayed, together with a 
constant sense of tlie gratitude which we naturally owe Him, for 
our existence, sensation, and comfort,— 1 never will hesitate to assert, 
that His adoration is not only possible, ami lu-acticable, but even 
incumbent upon every rational creature. For further explanation, 

I refer the learned Brahman to the text 47, sect. 4. chap. .‘1, of the 
Vedanta. 

To his question.® “ What are you yourselves?" 1 suppose I may 
safely reply for myself, that I am a poor dependent creature— 
subject, in common with others, to momentary changes, and liable 
to sudden destruction. 

At p. 4o, 1. 30, the learned Brahman, if I rightly understand his 
object, means to insinuate, tltat I have ailoj)tod the doctrines of those 
who deny the responsibility of man as a moral agent. I am quite 
at a loss to conceive from what part of my writings this inference 
has been drawn, as I have not only never entertained such opinions 
myself, but have taken pains to explain the passage in the Veda 
on which tliis false doctrine is foimded In jiage fit) of the Preface 
to the Isopanishad, I have said that, “ tlie Vadauta by declaring that 
" God IS everywhere, and every tiling is in God, means that nothing 
" is absent from God and that nothing bears real existence except by 
“ the volition of God.” And again, in the same page I quoted the 
example of the most revered teachers of the Vedanta doctrine, who. 
“although they declared their faith in the Omnipresent G(.k 1, aceord- 
'• ing to the dixttrines of the Veilanfa, assigned to every creature the 
“ particular cliaracter and respect he was entitled to." 

I omitted to notice the strange mode of argmuent which the 
leameil Brahman (at p. 29) lias adopted in defence of idolatry. After 
acknowledging that the least deficiency in judgment renders man 
incapable of looking up to an Omnipresent Supreme Being, whereoy 
he mistakes a created object for the great Creator, bo insinuates that 
an erroneous notion in this respect is as likely to lead lo eternal 
happiness, as a knowledge of trutli. At 1. he says : And 
“ akt High a pe rson Uirongh deficiency in judgment, should be unable 

o p. 47,1 4 
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“ to discover the real nature of a thing, does it follow, that bis error 
“ will prevent the natural effect from appearing ? When a man in 
“ a dream sees a tiger, is he not in as much nlarm as if he saw it 
“ in reality ? ” 

This mode of rlaimiug for idol-worship a value equal to that of 
pure religion, which it can never be admitted to possess, may have 
succeeded in retaining some of his followers in the del isive dream, 
from which he is so anxious that they should not be awoke. But some 
of them have, I know, begun to inquire into the truth of those notions 
in which ,they have been instructed; and these are not,likely to 
mistake fiir true, tlie false analogy that is in the above passage 
attempted to be drawn, nor will tliey believe that, however powerful 
may be the influence of imagination, even under false impressions 
future happiness, which depends on God alone, can ever be ranked 
amongst its effects. Such enquireie will, I hope, at last become 
sensible tliat tlie system of dreaming recommended by the learned 
Brahman, however essential to the interests of himself and of his 
caste, can bring to them no advantage, either [substantial or eternal. 

As instances of tlie erroneous confidence which is placed in the 
repetition of the name of a god to effect purification from sins, noticed 
by me in p. 168, T may quote the following passages. 

“ He who pronounces “ Doorga ’’ (the name of the goddess), thou£^ 
lie constantly practise adultery, plunder others of their property, or 
commit the most heinous crimes, is freed from all sins."* 

“ A person pronouncing loudly, " reverence to Hari,’ even involun¬ 
tarily, in the state of falling down, slipping, of labouring under 
illness, or of sneezing, purifies himself from the foulest crimes.f 

“ He who contemplates the Ganges, while walking, sitting, steeping, 
thinking of other things, awake, eating, nreathmg, and conversing, is 
delivered from sins.!” 

The circumstances alluded to in p. 168 of this treatise, relative to 
the vncked conduct of their supposed deities, are peifebtly familiar to 
event individual Hindoo. But those Europeans who are not aeauaia- 
ted with the particulars related. of them, may perhaps feel a wish 
to be in nossession of them. T. therefore, with a view to gratifv their 
curiosity and to vindicate my assertbn, beg to be allowea to mention 
a few instances in point, with the auUiorities on which they rest. 
As I have already noticed the debauchery of fCiiehna, and his roea 


*Vide Durga-nomft-Mahiifmvn +vWc Bhggivutf tVide Ibhs-BliiinUa. 
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onsw^ty, and that of hin fellow-deities, such as Siva and Brahma, in 
the 147th, 148th and 150th pages of my reply to the observations ci 
Sankar Sastri, instead of repeating them here, I refer my readers to 
that reply, also to the tenth division of the Bhagavata, to the 
Harivansa or last division of the Maha-Bharata, and to the Nigams, as 
well as to the several Agams, wliich give a detailed account of their 
lewdness an.l debauchery. As to falsehood, their favourite deity 
Krislina is more conspicuous than the rest. Jara-Sandha, a powerful 
prince of Beh.ar, having heard of the melancholy murder of his son- 
in-law perpetrated by Krishna, harrassed, and at last drove him out 
of the place of his nativity (Uathura) by frequent military expeditions. 
Krishna, in revenge, resolved to deprive tliat prince of, his life by 
fmud, and in a most unjustifiable manner. To accomplish his object, 
he and his two cousins, Bhima and Arjuna, declared themselves to be 
Brahmans and in that disguise entered his palace; where, finding 
him weakened by a religious fast, and snrro»mde<l only by his family 
and priests, they challenged him to fight a duel. He acconlingly 
fought Bhima, the strongest of the three, who conquered and put 
him to death.— Vide Sahha Parha or eceond Book of the Maha- 
Bharata. Krishna again persuaded Yudhisthira, his cousin, to give 
false evidence in order to accomplish the murder of Drona, their 
spiritual father.— Vide Drona Parba, or seventh Book of the Maha- 
Bharaia. 

Vislmu and otliers combined in a conspiracy against Bali, a mighty 
emperor; but finding his power irresistible, that (h'ity was determined 
to ruin him by stratagem, and for that purpose ajijieared to him 
in the sliape of a dwarf. Iiegging alms. Notwithstanding Bali was 
warned of the intention of Vishnu, yet, iinjiressed with a high sense 
of generosity, he could not refuse a boon to a beggar ; that a grateful 
deity in return not only deprived him of his wliole empire, which he 
put himself in possession of by virtue of the boon of Bali, but also in¬ 
flicted on him the disgrace of bondage and confinement in Fatal.— 
Vide latter part of tite Hari-vama or last hook of the Maha-Bharata. 

When the battle of Kurukshetra was decided by the fatal destruc¬ 
tion of Duryodhana, the remaining part of the army of his rival, 
Ymlhisthira, returned to the camp to rest during the night, mider 
the personal care and protection of Mahadeva. That deity having, 
however, been cajoled by the flattery offered him by Aswatthaina, one 
of the friends of the unfortunate Duiycxlhana, not only allowed him 
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to destroy the whole army that waa asleep under the confidence of 
his protection, but even assisted him with his sword to accompliah hie 
bloody purpose.—Fide Sauthuvtika Paiha, or eUvetttk hook of the 
Mdha-Bharata. 

When the Asuias, at the churning of the ocean, gave the pitcher 
of the water of immortality in charge to Vishnu, he betrayed his trust 
by delivering it to their step-brothers and enemies, the celestial vods.— 
Vide firat book or Adi Parba of the Maha-Bharatct. 

Instances like these mi^t be multiplied beyond number: and 
crimes of a much deeper dye might easily be added to the list, were 
I not unwilling to stain these pages by maUng them the vehicle ot 
such stories of immorality and vice. Ma,j Ood q)eedily purify the 
minds of my countrymen from the corruptness which such tales are 
too apt to produce, and lead their hearts to that pure monlily which 
is inseparable from the true worship of Him! 
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AN APOLOGY 


FOR THE 

PURSUIT OF FINAL BEATITUDE. 

SuBRAHMANTA Sahtri, a diligent observer of Brahmanical tenets, 
"wishing to prove that those Brahmans who do not study the Vedas 
with tiieir subordinate sciences, are degraded from the rank of 
Brahmanism, prepared ami- offere l an Essay on that subject to the 
Brahmans of the province of Bengal, who are generally deficient in 
those studies. Tn this, he has advanced three assertions : which, how¬ 
ever, have no tendency to establish his position. He alleges 1st, that, 
‘‘ to a person not acquainted with the Vedas, neitlier temporary 
“ heavenly enjoyments, nor eternal beatitude, can be allotted.” 
2ndly, that, “ he only who has studied the Vedas is authorized to 
“ seek the knowledge of God ; ” and .3rdly, tliat “ men must perform 
“ without omission all the rites and duties prescribed in the Vedas 
“ and Smritis before acquiring a tliorough knowledge of God.” On these 
positions he attempts to establish, that the performance of the duties 
and rites prescribed by the Sastras for each class according to their 
religious order, such as the study of the Vedas and the offering of 
sacrifices, &c., is absolutely necessary towards the acquisition of a 
knowledge of God. We consequently take upon ourselves to offer in 
our own defence the following remarks, in answer to those assertions. 

We admit that it is proper in men to observe the duties and rites 
prescribed by the Sastra for each class according to their religious 
order, in acquiring knowledge respecting God, such observance being 
conducive to that acquisition, an admission which is not inconsistent 
with the authorities of the Vedas and other Sastras. But we can 
by no means admit the necessity of observing those duties and rites 
as indispensable steps towards attaining divine knowledge, which 
the learned Sastri pronounces them to be ; for the great Vyasa, in his 
work of the Vedanta Darsana, or the explanation of the spiritual parts 
of the Vedas, justifies the attainment of the knowledge of God, even 
bj those who never practise the prescribed duties and rites, as 
appears from the following two passages of Vyasa in the same 

9 
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Darsana. “ AnUrachapi lu tadilrishteh,”—“ Apicha sniaryate.” The 
celebrat^^d Saiikar-Arliarya thus coninieiits upon those two texts: 
“ As to the (luestioii. Whether such men as have not tlie sacred 
“ fire, or are afllicte<l witli poverty, who profess no religious order 
“ whatsoever, ami who do not helon^j to any caste, are authori/ed to 
“seek divine knowled^'e or not? On a superficial view, it api)ears, 
“ that they aie not permitted to make such attainments, as the 
“duties prescrilied for each class are declared to lead to divine 
“knowledge, and to those duties tliey are altogether strangers. 

“ Sucli doubt having arisen, the great \’yas8 thus decides: Kven 
“a person who professes no religious onler, is pentiitted to acquire 
“a knowledge of God, for it is found in the Vedas tliat Uaikya, 
“ Hachaktiavi, and otheis, who, like them, did not Irelong to any class, 
“obtained divine knowledge. It is also mentioned in tlie sacred 
“ tradition, that >Sunivarta and others, livingnaked and totally indefien- 
“ dent ofihe Avorld, who (iractised no prescril)ed duties, assumed the 
“ rank of tlie highest devotees.” Besides the texts of the Veda, such 
as “ Tayorha Maitreyi Urahmabadini," Ac., and “ Atma va are ”, &c., 
show that Maitreyi and others, who, being women, hail not the option 
of studying the Veda, were, notwithstanding, qualified to acquire 
divine knowledge ; and in the Sniriti as well as in the Commentary of 
tlie celebrated Sankar-Achaiya Sidairha and other women are styled 
knowers of the Supreme Being. Also Bidur, Dharmabyadha, and 
others of the fourth class, attained the knowledge of God without 
having an opixirtunity of studi ing the Vedas. All this we find in the 
sacred traditions : hence those who have a thorough knowlodge of the 
Vedas and Smritis, can jiay no deference to the ojiinion maintained by 
the learaed Sastri, that those only who have studied tlie Vedas are 
qualified to acquire the knowledge of God. Moreover, to remove all 
dotiht as to Siidras and otliers being capable of attaining Divine 
knowlfrige without the assistance of the Vedas, the celebrated Com¬ 
mentator, in illustrating the text “ Sravanadhyanaya,” &c., asserts, 
tliat “the authority of the Sniriti, stating that ‘to all the four ‘classes 
“ preaching should be offered,’ &c., shetvs that to the sacred traditions, 

“ and to tlie Puranas, and also to the Agams, all the four classes 
“ have equally access,” thus establishing that the sacred traditions, 
Puranas, and Agams without distinction, can impart divine knowledge 
to mankind at large. From the decided opinion of Vyasa, and from 
the precedents given b^ the Vedas and sac red trad it ions, and also from 
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the oandnuTe verdict of the moot revered Commentator, thoae irho 
entertain reapeet for thoae anthoritiee, will not admit the atody of the 
Yedaa and other duties required of each class to be the only meane 
of acquiring kaowledge of God. Hence the sacred tradition, stating 
that a person, by studying the Gits alone, had acquired final beatitude, 
stands unshaken; and also the jKwitive declaration of the great 
Mahadeva trhh regard to the authentic and well-accepted Agam 
Sastraa, as being the means of imparting divine knowledge to thoae 
who study them, will not be treated as inconsequential. If the 
spiritual part of the Vedas can enable men to acquire salvation by 
teaching them the true and eternal existence of God, and the false 
mil perishable being of the universe, and inducing them to hear and 
constantly reflect on those doctrines, it is consistent with reason to 
admit, that the Smriti, and Agam, and other works, inculcating the 
same doctrines, afford means of attaining final beatitude. What 
should we say more? 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 

FOUNDED ON SACRED AUTHORITIES. 


The following Treatise, in the form of questions and answers, 
contains a brief accoimt of the worehip enjoined in the sacred writings, 
as due to that Being who is pure as well as eternal, and to whoss 
existence Nature gives testimony; that the faithful may easily 
understand and become successful in the practice of this worship. 
The proof of each doctrine may be found, according to the figures, in 
the end of the work. 

As this subject is almost always expounded, in the sacred writings, 
by means of questions ami answers, that it may be more easily 
comprehended, a similar plan is adapted in this place also. 

1 Question. —What is meant by worship ? 

Ansu'er. —Worship implies the act of one wnth a view to please 
another; but when applied to the Supreme Being, it signifies a 
contemplation of his attributes. 

2 Q. —To whom is worship due ? 

-1.—To the Authou and Governor of the rmiverse, which is 
incomprehensibly formed, and filled with an endless variety of men 
and things ; in which, as shown by the zodiac, in a manner far more 
wonderfid than the inachiucry of a watch, the sun, the moon, the 
plajiets and the stars [jcrform their rapid courses; and which is 
fraught with animate and inanimate matter of various kinds, locomotive 
and immoveable, of which there is not one particle but has its functions 
to perform. 

S ().—What is he ? 

A.—We have already mentioned that he is to be worshipped, who 
is the Author iind Govemor of the universe; yet, neither the sacred 
writings nor logical argument, can define liis nature. 

4 Q. —Are there no means of defining him ? 

A. —It is repeatedly declared in the sacred writings, that he cannot 
be defined either by the intellect or by language. This appears 
from inference also; for, though the universe is visible, still no one 
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can ascertam its fom or extent. How Uien can we define the Being 
whom we designate as ite Author and Governor? 

5 Q —^Is any one, on sufiicient grounds, opposed to this worship ? 

A. —To this worship no one can be opposed on sufficient grounds; 
for, as we all worship the Supreme Being, adoring him as the Author 
and Governor of the universe, it is impossible for any one to object 
to such worship; because each person considers the object whom he 
worsiiips as the Author and Governor of tlie universe; therefore, in 
accordance with his own faith, he must acknowledge that this worship 
is his own. In the same manner, they, who consider Time or Nature, 
or any other Object, as the Governor of the universe, even they cannot 
be opposed to this worship, as bearing in mind the Author and Governor 
of the universe. And in' Cluna, in Tartary, in Europe, and in all other 
countries, where so many sects exist, all believe the object whom they 
adore to be the Author and Governor of the universe ; consequently, 
they also must acknowledge, according to their own faith, that this 
our worship is Iheir own. 

6 Q. —In some places in the sacred writings it is written tUat tne 
Supreme Being is imperceptible and unexpressible; and in otliers, 
that be is capable of being known. How can this be reconciled ? 

A. —Where it is written tliat he is imperceptible and undefinable, 
it is mewt, that his likeness cannot be conceived; arid where it is 
said that he is capable of being known, his mere existence is referred 
to, that is, that ttiere is a God, as the indescribable creation and 
government of this universe clearly demonstrate: in the same manner, 
as by the action of a body, we ascertain the existence of a spirit 
therein called Ute sentient soul, but the form or likeness of that 
spirit which pervades every limb and guides the body, we know not. 

7 Q .—Are you hostile to any other worship ? 

A. —Certainly not; for, he who worships, be it whomsoever or 
whatsoever it may, considers that object as the Supreme Being, or as 
an object containing him : consequently, what cause have we to be 
hostile to him? 

8 If you worship the Supreme Being, and other persons offer 
their ^oration to the same Divine Being, but in a different form; 
what then is the difference between them and you ? 

A. —We differ in two ways; first, they worship under various 
forms and in particular places, believing the object of their worship 
to be the Supreme Being; but we declare that he, who is the Author 
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of the uniTerse, is to be worahipped; besides this, we can determine 
no particular form or place. Secondly, we see that they who worship 
under any one particular form, are opposed to those who worship 
under another j but it is impossible for worshippers of any denomi¬ 
nation to be opposed to us; as we have shown in the answer to the 
5th question. 

9 Q .—In what manner is this worship to be performed ? 

.d.—By bearing in mind that the Author and Governor of this 
visible imiverse is the Supreme Being, and comparing this idea with 
the sacred writings and with reason. In this worsliip it is indispens¬ 
ably necessary to use exertions to subdue the senses, and to read 
such passages as direct attention to the Supreme Spirit. Exertion 
to subdue the senses, signifies an endeavour to direct the will and 
the senses, and the conduct in such a manner as not only to prevent 
our own or others’ ill, but to secure our own and others’ good ; in 
fact, what is considered injurious to ourselves, should be avoided 
towards others. It is obvious that as we are so constituted, that 
without the help of sound we can conceive no idea; therefore, by 
means of the texts treating of the Supreme Being, we should contem¬ 
plate him. The benefits which we continually receive from fire, 
from air, and from the sun, likewise from the various productions 
of the earth, such as the different kinds of grain, drugs, fruits and 
vegetables, all are dependent on him: and by considering and 
reasoning on die terms expressive of such ideas, the meaning itself 
is firmly fixed in the mind. It is repeatedly said in the sacred 
writings, that theological knowledge is dependent upon trutli; conse¬ 
quently, tlie attainment of truth will enable us to worship tlie Supreme 
^ing, who is Truth itself. 

10 Q .—According to this worsmp, wnat rule must we establish 
with regard to the regulation of our food, conduct, and otlier worldly 
matters? 

*A.—It is proper to regulate our food and conduct agreeably to me 
sacred writings; therefore, he who follows no prescribed form among 
all those that are promulgated, bat regulates his food and conduct 
according to his own will, is called self-willed ; and to act according 
to onr own wish, is opposed both by the Scriptures and by reasom 
In the Scriptures it is frequently forbidden. Let us examine it by 
reason. Suppose each person should, in non-conformity with pret- 
eribed form, regulate his conduct according to his own desires, a 
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speedy end must ensue to established societies; for to the self-willed, 
food, whether fit to be eaten or not, conduct proper or improper, 
desires lawful or unlawful, all are the same; he is pided by no rule: 
to.him an action, performed according to the will, is faultless; but 
the will of all is not alike; consequently, in the fuUdment of aur 
desires, where numerous opinions are mutually opposed, » JUarrel 
is the most likely consequence; and the prolwble result of repeated 
quarrels is the destruction of human beings. In fact, however, it is 
highly improper to spend our whole time in judging of the propriety 
and impropriety of certain foods, without reflecting on science or 
Divine truth; for be focxi of whatever kind it may, in a very short 
space of time it undergoes a change into what is considered exceed¬ 
ingly impure, and tliis impure matter is, in various places, productive 
of different kinds of grain; therefore, it is cetainly far more preferable 
to adorn the mind than to think of purifying the belly. 

11 In the performance of this worship, is any particular 
place, quarter, or time, necessary ? 

A.—A suitable place is certainly preferable, but it is not absolutely 
necessary; that is to say, in whatever place, towards whatever 
quarter, or at whatever time the mind is best at rest,—that place, 
that quarter, and that time is the most proper for the performance 
of this worship. 

12 9 .—To whom is this worship fit to be taught ? 

d.—It may be taught to all, but effect being produced in each 
person according to his state of mental preparation, it will be propor- 
tionably successful. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

For a period of upwards of fifty years, this country (Bengal) has 
been in exclusive possession of the English nation ; during the first 
thirty years of which, from their word and deed, it was universally 
believed that they would not interfere with the religion of their 
subjects, and that they truly wished every man to act in such matters 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. Their possessions in 
Hindoostan and their political strength have, through the grace of 
God, gradually increased. But during the last twenty years, a body 
of English gentlemen, who are called missionaries, have been publicly 
endeavouring, in several ways to convert Hindoos and Mussulmans of 
this country into Christianity. The first way is that of publishing 
and distributing among the natives various books, large and small, 
reviling both religions, and abusing and ridiculing the gods and sainh 
of the former: the second way is that of standing in front of the 
doors of the natives or in the public roads to preach the excellency 
of tlieir own religion and the debasedness of that of others: the 
third. way is that if any natives of low origin become Christians from 
the desire of gain or from any other motives, these gentlemen employ 
and maintain them as a necessary encouragement to others to follow 
their example. 

It is true that the apostles of Jesus Christ used to preach the 
superiority of the Christian religion to the natives of different 
countries. But we must recollect that they were not of the rulers of 
those countries where they preached. Were the missionaries likewise 
to preach the Gospel and distribute books in countries not conquered 
by the English, such as Turkey, Persia, i&c., which are much nearer 
England, they would be esteemed a body of men truly zealous in 
propagating religion and in following the example of the foimdeis of 
Christianity. Hi Bengal, where the Engli^ are the sole rulers, and 
where the mere name of Englishman is sufficient to frighten people, 
an encroachment upon the rights of her poor timid and humble 
inhabitants and upon their religion, cannot be viewed in the eyes of 
Qod or the public as a justifiable act. For wise and good men always 
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iMl diBuiclmed to hurt those that are of much lera atrengtih than 
themselTes, and if euch weak creatures be dependent on them and 
subject to their suthoritj, they can never attempt, even in thought, 
to mortify their feelings' 

We have been subjected to such insults for about nine centuries, 
and the cause of such degradation has been our excess in civilization 
and abstuence from the slaughter even of animals; at. well as our 
division into castes, which has been the source of want of unity 
among us 

It seems almost natural mat when one nation succeeds in 
conquering another, the former, though their religion may be quite 
ridiculous, laugh at and despise the religion and-manners of ^ose 
that are fallen into their power. For example, Mussalmans, upon 
their conquest of India, proved highly mimical to the religious 
exercises of Hindoos. When the generals of Chungezkhan, who denied 
God and were like wild beasts in their manners, invaded the western 
part of Hindoostan, they universally mocked at the profession of God 
and of futurity expressed to them by the natives of India. The 
savages of Arracan, on their invasion of the eastern part of RAngitl 
alTrays attempted to degrade the religion of Hindoos. In ancient days, 
the Greeks and the Romans, who were gross idolaters and immoral in 
their lives, used to laugh at the religion and conduct of their Jewish 
subjects, a sect who were devoted to the belief of one God. It is 
thereforenotuncomoionif the English misskmaries, who are of the 
conquerors of this country, revue and mock at the religion of its 
natives^ But as the English are celebrated for the manifestation of 
humsmty and for administering justice, and as a great many gentlemen 
among them are noticed to have had an aversion to violate equity, it 
would tend to destroy their acknowledged character if they follow the 
example of the former savage conquerors in disturbing the established 
religion of the country; because to introduce a religion ^ means of 
abuse and insult, or by affording the hope of worldly gain, is mconsistent 
with reason and justice. If by the force of argument they can prove 
the truth of their own religion and the, falsity of that of Hmdoos, 
many would of course embrace their doctrines, and in case they fail 
to prove this, they should not undergo such useless trouble, nor tease 
^dooB any longer by their attempts at conversion. In considera¬ 
tion of the small huts in which Brahmans of learning generally 
reside, and the simple food, such as vegetables, Ac., which they are 
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accustomed to eat, and the poverty whidi oUiges them to live upoa 
charity, the missionary gentlemen may not, I hope, abstain fnna 
coatroversy from contemnt of them, for tmdi and trie reUipan do 
not always belong to wealth and power, hi|i^ names or lofty palaces. 

Mow, in the Miraion-press of Snreerampore a letter shewidg die 
unreasonableness of all the Hindoo Ssstras having appeared, I have 
inserted in the 1st and 2nd numbers of this magaiine all the questions 
in the above letter as well as their answers, and afterwards the replfea 
that may be made by both parties shall in like manner be publi^ed. 


PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In giving the contents of the following pages to the world in a 
new edition, I tliink it necessary to prefix a short explanation of the 
origin of the controversy, and the manner in which it concluded. 
The Bbahhukical Magazine was commenced for the purpose of 
answering the objections against the Hindoo Religion contained in a 
Bengalee Weekly Newspaper, entitled “Sahachak Dabfam,” con¬ 
ducted by some of the most eminent of the Christian Missionaries, 
and published at Shreerampore. In that paper of the 14th July, 
1821, a letter was inserted containing certain doubts regarding the 
Ssstras, to which the writer invited any one to favour him with an 
answer, through the same channel. I accordingly sent a reply in the 
Bengalee language, to which, however, the conductors of the work 
calling for it, refused insertion; and I therefore formed the resolution 
of publishing the whole controversy with an English translation in a 
work of my own “ the Beahmunical Magazine,” now re-printed, which 
contains all that was written on both sides. 

La the first nmnber of the Magazine I replied to the arguments 
they adduced against the Sastras, or immediate explanations of the 
Vedas, our original Sacred Books; and in the second I answered the 
objections urged against the Puranu and Tantras, or Historical 
Dlustrations of the Hindoo Mythology, shewing that the doctrines 
of the former are much more rational than the religion whidi the 
IGasionaries profess, and that those of the latter, if vniaasonable, are 
not mote so than their Christian Faith. To this the Missionariea 
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made a reply in their work entitled the “ Fbibhd of India," No. 38> 
which was immediately answered by me in the 3rd No. of the Uaoa- 
ZINB; and from the continuation of a regular oontroyeray of this kind. 
I expected that in a very short time, the truth or fallacy of one or 
other of our religious systems would be clearly established; but to my 
great surprise and disappointment, the Christian Miasionaries, after 
having provoked tlie discussion, suddenly abandoned it; and the 3id 
No. of my Magazine has remainea unanswered for nearly two yeaiB. 
Daring that long period the Hindoo community (to whom the work 
was partic'jlarly addressed and therefore printed both in Bengalee and 
EngUsh) have made up their minds that the arguments of the 
Bkahhonical Magazine are unanswerable; and I now republish, 
therefore, only the English translation, that the learned among 
Christians, in Europe as well as in Asia, may form their opinion on 
the subject. 

It is well-known to the whole world, that no people on earth are 
more tolerant than the Hindoos, who believe all men to be equally 
within the reach of Divine beneficence, which embraces the good of 
eveiy religious sect and denomination; therefore it cannot be ima* 
gined that my object in publishing this Magazine was to oppose 
Christianity; but I was influenced by the conviction that persons 
who travel to a distant country for the purpose of overturning the 
opinions of its inhab'trmts and introducing their own, ought to be 
prepared to demonstrate that the latter are more reasonable than 
the former. 

In conclusion, I beg to ask every candid and reflecting reader 
Whether a mne be placed on an imperial throne, or sit in the dust— 
whether he be iord of the whole known world, or destitute of even a 
hut—the commander of millions, or without a singla follower— 
whether he be Intimately acquainted with all human learning, or 
ignorant of letters—whether he be ruddy and handsome, or dark and 
deformed—yet if while he declares that God is not man, he again pro- 
feases to believe in a God-Man or Man-God, under whatever sophistry 
the idea may be sheltered,—can such i person have a just cla ii n t© 
eigqy respect in the intellectual world ? And does he not ny poB fi 
hi mself to censure, should he, at the same time, ascribe unreaaon* 
aUeneas to others ? 



THE LETTER ALLUDED TO 

PnBUSHED IN THE 

Sama^r Darpan of ihe 14lh Jidy, 1821. 

1 beg to inform the learned Public of all countries that at present 
Calcutta is a seat of learning and of learned men, and perhaps then 
is no other place where doubts arising from the interpretation of the 
Sastras can be removed so well as in this metropobs. I therefon 
state a few questions methodically. It will gratify me, and do essen* 
tial good to mankind, if any one &Tor me with replies thereto 
through the " Sauaohab Darpan ”; for in answering th-'m then will 
not be much labour and no expense whatever. 

In the first place it appears from the perusal of the Vedanta 
Sastra, that Qod is one, eternal, unlimited by past, present, or futnn 
time, without form, beyond the sppnhension of the senses, void of 
desires, pun intellect, without defect and perfect in every respect; 
and the soul is not diSennt from him nor is then any other nal 
existence besides him. 

The visible world is, as it says, created by Maya alone; and that 
Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of God [i.e., after the acquiai* 
bon of a knowledge of God, the effect of Mays, which is the universe, 
no longer continues to appear a real existence, in the same TnamiAr 
as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake, the misconceived 
existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the real ess* 
tence of the rope, or as the palace of Gandhsrvas (a genus supposed 
to be inferior only to the celestial gods) seen in a dream ceases to 
appear immediately after the expiration of the dream]. The world 
and consciousness are both declared false; they appear as if th^ 
had real existence owing to ignorance of the nature of God. An 
admission of the truth of these doctrines either brings reproach upon 
God, or establishes the supremacy and eternity in some degree both 
of God and of Maya. 

2ndly. If the soul be the same as God, nothing can justify the 
belief that the soul is liable to be rewarded and punished according 
to its good or evil works. 
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3rdly. From these cioctnneB the perfection of God and hie euffi* 
ciency cannot be maintained. 

This Saetrs teaches also that as bubbles arise from and again are 
absorbed in water, in like manner through the influence of Mays the 
world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, and is absorbed into 
QoA. How can God be blameless if he is represented as a Being 
influenced by Maya in the creation pf the world? The Veda de¬ 
clares, “ The birdt, continuation, and destruction of the world are 
effected by the Supreme Being.” According to this, how can we 
admit the enjoyment of heaven and endurance of hell by the soul ? 

In the second place, the Nyaya Sastra says, that God is one and 
aonls are various ; they both are imperishable ; and that space, 
position, and time as well as atoms are eternal; and it admits that 
the act of creating the world attaches to God in a peculiarly united 
relation called Samavaya, whereby the Deity is called the Creator of 
the world ; and it says also that according to the good or evil works 
of the Boxd he rewards or punishes it, and that his will is immutable. 
These doctrines in fact deny to God the agency of the world ; for 
according to them he appears, like us, to have created the world with 
the aid of materials ; but in reality he is above the need of assistance. 
After admitting the immutability of the will of God, how can we be 
persuaded to believe that he creates, preserves and again destroys all 
things at different times and bestows on the soul the consequences ^ 
its works at successive times ? From these doctrines why should we 
not consider God and the soul as gods, one of great authority and the 
other of less power, like two men, one possessed of greater energy 
than the other ? These destroy totally the doctrine of the unity of 
God. 

In the third place the Miraansa Sastra says that the wonderful 
consequences of the various sacrificial rites consisting of incantations 
composed of the Sanskrit language and of different offerings, are God. 
la &iB world among mankind there are various languages and many 
Baetias; and sacrificial articles and language both are insensible and 
in the power of men: they are, however, the cause of rites. How 
can we call God the consequences of the rites which are produced by 
men ? Moreover, God is said by this Sastra to be mere rites, and at 
the same time one ; but we see that rites are various: how can then 
God be proved one according to these doctrines ? In a country where 
rites are performed through a language different from Sanskrit, why 
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should not that country be supposed without Qod ? The Patanjak 
Saatra repreaenta yoga of six kinds in lien of rites; therefore, it is, 
according to the above-stated arguments, included in the Mimanaa 
Sastra. 

In the fourth instance, the Sankhya Sastra says that nature and 
the God of nature are operating jointly, like tiie two halves of a grain 
of vetch; and on account of the supremacy of the latter he is called 
the invisible Qod. How, according to these doctrines, can Qod bn 
considered one ? Why do we not believe the duality of Qod ? 

The remaining part of the letter is to be inserted in the 2nd 
number of this magazine. 


Reply to the abo»e letter, to which reply ike Editor of the Saskiehar 
Darpan denied ineertion. 

I observed in the 'Samachar Darpan’ of the 14th July, 1821, sent 
me by a respectable native, an attempt of some intelligent thon^ 
misinformed person to shew the unreasonableness of all the Hindoo 
Sastras and thereby to disprove their authority. The missionary 
gentlemen had before been in the habit of making these attempts only in 
discourses with the natives or through publications written erpressly 
with that view. But now they have begun the same attacks throu^ 
the medium of a newspaper. I have not, however, felt much inclined 
to blame this conduct, because the Editor has requested an answer to 
the writer, to whom I therefore reply as follows. 

You, in the first place, attempt to shew the folly of the Vedanta, 
and for that purpose recount its doctrines, saying “that it teaches Qod 
to be one, eternal, unlimited by past, present or future time, without 
form or desires, beyond the apprehension of die senses, pure intellect, 
omnipresent, without defect and perfect in every respect; and that 
there is no other* real existence except him, nor is the soul different 
from him; that tnis visible world is crested by his power, t.e., Maya, 
and that Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of God, after 
the acquisition of a knowledge of Qod the effect of Maya, which is the 
universe, no longer continues to appear as a real existence, in the same 
manner as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake the misoom 
ceived existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the reel 
existence of the rope, or as the palace of Qudharvas seen in a dream 
ceases to appear immediately after the expiration of the dream.!” 
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Noir, 70 n allege these bolts in these doctrines. Isi iln sdnussioD of 
their trodi f itW brings reprcaoh npon Qod or estahUshes the snprs> 
tUBj eternity both of God end of Maya- As you have not stated 
what reproach attaches to God from the admission of these doctrines, 
I am nnahle to answer the first alteinstiTe. If yon kindly particulanze 
it, I may endeavonr to make a reply. As to the latter alternative 
leqMcting the supremacy and eternity of Ifaya, I beg to answer, 
that the followers of the Vedanta (in common with Christians and 
Hnaalmans who believe God to be eternal) profess also the etmnity 
of all his attributes. Maya is the creating power of the eternal God, 
and consequently it is declared by the Vedanta to be eternal. “ Mays 
"has no separate existence; it is the power of God and is known by 
“ its effects as heat is the power of fire and has no separate existence, 
"yet is known from its effects” (quoted in the Vedanta.) Should 
it be improper to declare the attributes of God eternal, then such 
impropriety applies universally to all religious systems, and the 
Vedanta cannot be alone accused of this impropriety. 

In like manner, in the Vedanta and in other systems, as well 
as in common experience, the superiority of substance over ita 
qualities is acknowledged. The V^anta has never stated, in any 
instance, the supremacy both of God and of Mays, that yon should 
charge the Vedanta with absurdity. 

The second fault which you find, is that if the soul be tne same 
as God, nothing can justify the belief that the soul is liable to be 
rewarded and punished according to its good and evil works; for 
such a belief would amount to the blasphemy that God also is liable 
to feward and punishment. 

I repljr—lie world, as the Vedanta says, is the effect of Mays, 
^ is material; but God is mere spirit, whose particular influences 
being shed npontertain material objects are called souls in the same 
manner as the reflections of the sun are. sebn on water placed in 
various vessels. As these reflections of the sun seem to be moved 
by the motion of the water of those vessels without effecting aiqr 
motion in the sun, so souls, being, as it yrere, the reflections (d the 
Supreme Spirit on matter, seem to be affected by the circumstancea 
that influence matter, without God being affected by such ciroum- 
■tancea. As some reflectionB are bri^t from the purity of the 
water on which they are cast, trhila Mere seem obscure owing to its 
fcolneas, so some souls are more yiSn from the purity of the matter 
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with ttrhich diey are connected, while others are dull owing to the 
dnUneas of matter. 

As the reflecdons of the son, thongh without light proper to 
themsdseB, appear splendid from their connection with the iUuminat* 
ing son, so the soul, thou^ not true intellect, seems inteHectual 
and acts as if it were rc^ q>irit from its actual relation to the 
UniTersai Intellect: and as from the particular relations of the 
sun to the water placed in different pots, various reflections appear 
nsemhling the same sun in nature and differing from it in qualities; 
and agiun as these cease to appear on the removal of the water, so 
through the peculiar relation of various material objects to one 
Supreme,Spirit, numerous souls appear and seem as performing good 
and evil sharks, and also receiving their consequences ; and as soon 
as.that rehitian ceases, they, at that very minute cease to appear 
distinctly from their original. Hence God is one, and the soul, 
although it is not in &ct of a different origin from God, is yet liable 
to experience the consequences of good and evil works; but this 
liability of the soul to reward or punishment cannot render God 
liable to either. 

The third fault alleged by you, is, that from the doctnnes 
alluded to, the perfection of God and his sufficiency cannot be main¬ 
tained. This is your position, but you have advanced no arguments 
to prove it. If you afterwards do, I may consider the force of them. 
If you, however, mean by the position .that if souls be considered 
as parts of God, as declared by the Vedanta, and proceeding from 
the Supreme Spirit, God must be insufficient and imperfect; I 
. will in this case refer you to the above answer, that is, although the- 
refiectionB of the sun owe to him their existence and depend upon 
and return to the same sun, yet this circumstance does not tend 
to prove the insufiiciency or imperfection of the sun. 

Moreover, you say<116 Vedanta teaches that as bubbles arise from 
and again are absorbed in water; in like manner through the 
infliipima of Maya the world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, 
and is absorbed into God; and hence you infer that, according to- 
ttiia doctrine, the reproach of God’s being under the influence of 
Maya attaches to the Deity. I reply, that the resemblance of the 
hubblea with the world is maintained by the Vedanta only in . two 
respects: 1st, as the bubbles receive from water through the influenee 
of the wind, their birth and existence, so the world takes by the 
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power of Ood, its original exiatence from the Supreme Being aad 
depends upon him; and 2ndly, that there'ie no reality in the exiateaoe 
either of bubbles or of the world. When we say such • one is like ■ 
lion, we mean resemblance only in respect of courage and strength 
and not in every respect, as in point of shape, size, &c. In like 
manner the resemblance of the world to bubbles, in this instance, 
lies in point of dependence and unreality. Were the similarity 
acknowledged in every respect we must admit God to be an 
insensitive existence like a portion of water and the world as a 
bubble to be a small part of God moving sometimes on the surface 
of the Deity and again uniting with him. Those who look only after 
faults, may think themselves justified in alleging that in consequence 
of the comparison of the world to bubbles of water and of Maya to the 
wind, as found in the Vedanta, God is supposed to be influenced by 
Maya. 

Maya is the power of God through which the world receives its 
birth, existence and changes; but no men of learning who are not 
biassed by. partiality, would infer from these opinions an idea of the 
inferiority of God to Maya, his attribute. For as men of every tribe 
and of every country whatsoever acknowledge God to be the Cause 
of the world, they necessarily consider him possessed of the power 
through which he creates the world. But no one is from this 
concluded to believe that God is subordinate to that power. God 
pardons the sins of those that sincerely repent, through his attribute 
of mercy: this cannot be taken as an admission of the Deity’s 
subjection to Ms own mercy. The followers of the Vedanta say, that 
Maya is opposed to knowledge, for when a true knowledge of God is 
obtained, the effect of Maya, which makes the soul appear distinct 
from G(k 1, does immediately cease 

The term Maya implies, primarily, the power of creation, and 
secondarily, its effect, which is the Universe, The Vedanta, by 
comparing the world with the misconceived notion of a snake, when 
a rope really exists, means that the world, like the supposed snake, 
has no independent existence, that it receives its existence from the 
Supreme Being. In like manner the Vedanta compares the world 
with a dream : as all the objects seen in a dream depend upon the 
motion of the mind, so the existence of the world is dependent upon 
the bemg of God, who is the only object of supreme loye; and in 
declanng that Cod is aU in all and that there is no other substance 
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except Ood, the Vedanta means that existence in reality belongs to 
Qod alone. He is consequently true and omnipresent; nothing else 
can bear the name of true existence. We find the phrases, God is all 
and in all, in the Christian books; and I suppose they de not mean 
by such words that pots, mats, Ac., are gods. I am inclined to 
believe that by these terms they mean the omnipresence of God. 
Why do you aitempt, by cavils, to find fault with the Vedanta? 

All the objects are divided into matter and spirit. The world, 
as Vedanta ssys, is but matter, the effect of Maya, and God is spirit. 
Hence as every material object takes its origin from the universal 
matter under the superintendence of the Supreme Spirit, and again 
returns to its origin; so all individual perceiving existences, called 
souls, like reflections of the sun, appear differently from each other 
depending upon the universal perception and again returning to it. 
Wo see the flame of one candle appearing differently from that of 
another, but as soon as its connexion with the candle is over, each 
is absorbed into the universal heat. In like manner, the individual 
q>irits return to the universal Supreme Spirit, as soon as its con¬ 
nexion with matter is destroyed. 

Whether is it more reasonable to say that the intellectual soul has 
its origin from the universal pure Spirit, or that the soul is made of 
nothing or of insensible matter ? If you say God is omnipotent, he 
can therefore produce the soul from nothing, you would be involved 
in difficulties; one of which is that as Qod is not a perceptible object, 
we can establish his existence only from reason and experience: 
were we to set aside reason and experience in order to admit that the 
soul or any other object is made from nothing, there would remain 
no means to prove the existence of God, much less of his omnipotence. 
It would strengthen atheistical tenets and destroy all religion, to 
defy inference from experience. 

You find fault with the Hyaya Sastra, that it declares that God 
is one, and souls are various, but both imperishable; that space, 
position and time, as well as atoms are eternal; and that the power of 
creation resides in God in a peculiarly united relation. It says also 
that God allots to the soul the consequences of its good and evil works; 
and that he is possessed of immutable will. Hence you maintain that 
according to these doctrines, God cannot be supposed to be the true 
cause of the world ; because he, like ns, creates things with the nd 
of materials, such as matter, &c. I reply—Every professor of any 
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tfagistiul sjitBin, such as tha fallowen of the Nyaya doctrines, and 
thoae of Cli^tiaiuty faeiicTe that God is not periahaUe, and that the 
aonl has no end. The soul, daring an endless period, either enjoys 
the beatitude procured by the acquisition of a knowledge of God, or 
receives the consequences of works. In like manner, diey both 
beheve that it is God that bestows on the soul the consequences of its 
good and evil actions; and that the will of God is immuiable. If any 
fault be found with these doctrines, then the system of the Nyaya and 
of Chnstianity both must be equally subject to it; for both systems 
lAiuntain these dectnnes. 

^ides, different objects, as the Nyaya says, are of course produced 
at different times, a circumstance which cannot disprove the eterni^ 
of the will of God, who is beyond the limits of time; but all other 
objects are effected at certain times as appointed by the eternal will 
of God. 

The relation which subsists between a substance and its qualitS^ 
or action, is called “Samavaya” and by that relation the act of 
creating the world resides in the Creator, a fact which is acknowledged 
by almost all theista. No being can be called an agent, an 
action be found in him. 

No one can ever conceive any object, whether God or not-God, 
divested of space and time. If you therefore set aside the ides of 
space and time, you will not be able to prove anything whatever. 
Both the followers of the Nyaya and of the Christian religion believe 
God to be eternal, that is, he exists from eternity to eternity; and the 
very term eternity, implying duration without beginning or end, 
makes it coeval with God. But if we mean by the eternal existence 
of God, that he had no beginning in point of time nor will he have an 
end—tWs definition is not only applicable to God and to tima , but 
also points out even that the notion of the eternity of God depends 
cm the notimi of time. 

It IS obvious that the material cause of the world is its most 
minute particles, whose destruction is evidently impossible: these 
are called anus or atoms. The immaterial God cannot be supposed 
^ material cause of those particles, nor can Nothing be wippowd to 
be the cause of them: therefore these particles must be eternal, 
are only brought into different forms, at different times pltooa^ 
by the wiD of God, We see ^ that ori^^te in volition or voluntary 
causes, produciug effects by means of materials; and as God is scknow* 
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ledged by all parties tobetheTolTmtarycanaeof theworld,hetiieTe{an 
is ^ered to have crested the vrorld by means of matter, space, and 
time. The objection vrtiich yon make to this syetem, is, that according 
to this doctrine the Creator of the world and tiie individual soul, which 
is also a partial creator, shotdd be considered gods; the only difference 
wonld be that the former is greater than the latter. I reply—Such 
objection is not applicable to this system; because God is an in* 
dependent agent, and the Greater of the whole world ; but the son] 
is an inferior Agent dependent in all its acts bn the will of God. No 
partial resemblance can establish the equality of any being vrith 
God; for Christians and Hindoos ascribe to G^ and to the soul, will 
and mercy; but neither of them suppose that therefore both are Gods, 
but that one is siiperior and the other inferior. 

You object to the Mimansa, saymg that it declares God to be the 
vronderful consequences occasioned by the performance of Tarious 
sacrificial rites consisting of various articles, and of incantations 
composed of Sanskrit words; but that among mankind there are 
various languages and sastras, and both language and sacrificial 
articles are but insensible and under the power of man. How can 
God be the consequences of rites, tl»e product of language and sacri¬ 
ficial articles, both of which are in the power of human beings ? 
And you again say, that according to the Mimansa doctrines, God 
is one and that he is mere rites; but rites are various. How can 
the unity of God, according to these sentiments, be maintained ? 
Especially in those countries where rites are not performed in the 
Sanskrit language, God cannot exist. I reply, in the first place, the 
two objections offered by you are inconsistent with each other; for 
first you say that God is said by the Mimansa to be the consequences 
of rites, and again you say that he is declared to be rites themsehrea. 
However, the followers of the Mimansa are of two classes: one do not 
cany their view further than the performance of rites, and they are 
recced among atheists; another sect profess the existence of God, 
but they say that the reward or punishment which we experience is 
the consequence of our works, to which God is quite neutral; and 
they winiTitain that to say that God, by inducing some men to pray 
to him or to act virtuously, rewards them, and at the same time 
neglects othere and then punishes them for not having made their 
tup pbAntinna to him (thou^ both are equally his children), amounts to 
an imputation against God of unjust partiahty. Hence it is evident. 
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tlwt according to the (doctrines ot uue Mct, the unity of God k #sQ 
mai&tained. 

In attempting to expose the Pstanjala DuBana you aay that it 
reeommendB to man, in lieu of rites, to perform yoga (or the regulat¬ 
ing of breath in a particular mode which k calculated to divert the 
human mind from all worldly objects;) therefore the objections ap¬ 
plicable to the Mimansa are applicable to the Patanjala also. 

I reply—It is declared in the Patanjala that through means of 
yoga man may surmount all the distreas and grierances of the world 
whereby he may enjoy beatitude, and that 6od is pure and beyond the 
apprehension of the senses and is the Superintendent of the universe. 
I am therefore at a loss to know upon what ground you have placed 
the Patanjala on a level with the Mimansa. 

You find fault witli the doctrines of the Sankhya that it represents 
the Ruler of nature and nature as the two halves of a grain of 
vetch, but on account of the supremacy of the former, he is called the 
invisible God. Hence you infer the duality of the Deity. 1 reply 
that the invisible but pervading nature is said by the Sankhya to be, 
under the influence of the Supreme Spirit, the cause of the existence 
and continuation of the universe. Nature is therefore declared by 
the Sankhya to be subordinate to, and dependent on the perceiving 
Spirit, and consequently the Spirit is the Supreme God. 

The commentators, in their interpretation of the Veda, though 
they differ from each other on subordinate subjects, yet all agroc in 
ascribing to him neither form nor fletSi, neither birth nor death. 


The remaining part of the nnewer it to be inserted in the Bnd 
number of the Magwdne. 



NUMBER SECOND 
or TBE 

ERAHMUNICAL MAGAZINE. 

TranAation of an extract from a letter (iheuing Oie unreaaonableneee 
of the Hindoo Soatro*,) tohieh appeared in the SamaAiar Darpan, 
a toeeUy newepaper printed at the Mieeion Preee, Shreerampom, of 
date Jtdy 14,1821. 

Fifthlt. In the Poranas and Taatras the worship of Gkxi aa 
possessing various names, forms and localities ia ordered for the 
benefit of mankind and the choosing of a spiritual teacher and 
submitting implicitly to his instructions, are also strictly enjoined 
and they also enjoin the belief that such visible gods—altnou^h 
having, like us, women and children, although subject to the senses 
and discharging all bodily functions—are omnipreBeut. This is very 
wonderful. In the first place, from this it follows that there are 
many gods, and they are subject to the senses. Secondly, the 
omnipresence of a being possessed of name and form is incredible. 
If you say his organs are not like ours, we acknowledge it. But if 
he is not possessed of organs composed of the material elements like 
us, then we must consider him as possessed of organs composed of 
immaterial elements; but material existences can never know im¬ 
material objects, why then should I acknowledge him to be possessed 
of names- and forms? Thirdly, that the Sastra says that God 
is possessed of name and form, but that mankind cannot see 
him with their natural eyes. On this ground, how can I acknow¬ 
ledge his forms and names? Fourthly, in that Sastra there ia 
an account of. the regard due to the words of a spiritual 
teacher. If any one is unacquainted with a particular subject 
how can his instructions on that subject be of any advantage? 
There would be some more reason, if any one desirous of knowing 
the way of God from another should first ascertain his qualifications 
and then put confidence in him. Any mode of receiving religions 
instruction besides this, although.it may be agreeable to the popmar 
practice, will be productive of no advantage. 
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Sixthly. According to the doctrine of the Hindoo Sestrae, maib 
kind are repeatedly bom and repeatedly die, aseniuing throngh the 
influence of their works animate or inanimate bodies. According to one 
Beet there is the eternal enjoyment of heaYen or endurance of hell after 
death, and according to another sect there is no future state ; and 
all the inhabitants of this world, except the inhabitaots of Hindoos- 
tan, receive no consequence of their works and are -^not subject to 
works. Which of these is true ? and in what way is it possible that 
they can sU alike be consistent with the sastras ? 

A learned person has sent from a distant place a lettn contain¬ 
ing these few questiona His wish is to obtain an answer to each 
question and it has accordingly been printed : Whoever writes a 
proper answer may have it printed and everywhere distribnted by 
sending it to the Shreerampore printing office. 



REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


Translation of an extract from a repl^ in defenee of the Hindoo 

Sastras which was sent to the Editor of the Samadiar Darpan, 

hut was not inserted in that paper. 

Fimw. You find fault with the Puranas and Tantras that they 
have established the duty of worshipping God, for the benefit of 
mankind, as possessing various forms, names and localities ; because 
they order to have a spiritual teacher, and to repose implicit confi¬ 
dence in his words : because they acknowledge the omnipresence of 
a Being whom yet Uxey allow to be possessed of form, wife, and 
children, subject to the senses, and discharging all bodily functions; 
and because acconling to this, in the first place, it aj'pears that there 
are many gods and tliat tliey enjoy the things of tliis world: that 
secondly, the omnipresence of a being possessed of name and form 
is incredible: and that thirdly, those Sastras affirm that God is 
possessed of name and form; but mortals cannot perceive him by 
tlieir bodily eyes—how on this ground can ue acknowledge his 
name and form ? 

1 answer. The Puranas, &c., agreeable to the Vedanta represent 
God in every way as incomprehensible and withoxit form. There is, 
moreover, this in the Puranas, that lest persons of feeble intellect 
unable to comprehend God as not subject to the senses and without 
form, should either pass their life without any religious duties what¬ 
soever or should engage in evil work—to prevent this they have 
represented God in the form of a man and other animals and as 
possessed of all those desires with which we are conversant whereby 
they may have some regard to the Divine Being, .\fterwards by 
diligent endeavours they become qualified for the true knowledge of 
God: but over and over again the Puranas have carefully affirmed, that 
they have given this account of the forma of God ivith a view to the 
benefit of persons of weak minds, and that in truth, God is without 
name, form, organs, and sensual enjoyment. “ Weak and ignorant 
“persons, unable to know the supreme and indivisible God, think 
“ of him as possessed of certain limitations.’’ fSentcnce quoted in the 
conunentaiy upon the Mandukya Upanishad.) “ For the assistance of 

11 
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“ the wonhippers of the Supreme Being, who is pure intelleGt, one. 
“ without dmaibiiity or body, a fictitious representation is given of 
“his form” (a sentence of Jamadagni quoted by the Smartta). 
“ According to the nature of his qualities, hie various forms have been 
“ fictitiously given for the benefit of those worshippers rriio are of 
“ slow understanding.” (Mahanirvana Tantra.) 

But it is particularly to be noticed, that there is no end of the 
Tantras. In the same manner the Mahapumuas, Puranas, Upapuranas, 
Uamayans, &c., are very numerous; on this acmimt an excellent rule 
from the first lias been this, that those Puranas and Tantras which 
have commentaries, and those parts which have been quoted by the 
acknowledged expounders, are received for evidence; otherwise a 
sentence quoted on the mere authority of the Puranas and Tantras is 
not considered evidence. Those numerous Puranas and Tantras 
which have no commentary and are not quoted by any established 
expounder may probably be of recent composition. Some Puranas 
and Tantras are received in one province, the natives of other pro¬ 
vinces consider them spurious; or ratfier, what some people in a 
province acknowledge, othei's considering it to Iw only rettent, do not 
receive; therefore those Pmanaa and Tantras only which have been 
commented upon or quoted by respectable it'diors are to be regarded. 
A commordy received rule for ascertaining ti.e .authority of any book 
is this, that whatever book opposes the Veda, is destitute of authority. 
“All Smritis whicli are contrary to the Veda, and all atheistical 
“works, are not conducive to r -ure happiness; they dwell in 
“ darkness.” But the mis mary gentlemen seldom translate 

into English tlie Upanishads, the ancient Smritis, the Tantras quoted 
by respectable authors and which have been always regarded. But 
having traualated those works which are opjKised to the Vedas, which 
are not quoted by any respectable author, and which have never been 
regarded as aulliority, they always represent the Hindoo Religion as 
very base. 

With a view to prove the errors of the Puranas and Tantras, yon 
say, tliat the Puranas represent God as possessed of various names and 
forms, as possessed of a wife and children, and as subject to the senses, 
and to the discharge of bodily functions; from which it follows 
that there are many gods, that they are subject to sensual pleasure, 
and the omnipresence of God cannot be maintained. I therefore 
humbly ask the missionary geuUemen, whether or not they call Jesus 
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Christ, who is possesseu of the hanum form and also the Holj- Ohoat 
who is possessed of the dove shape, the very God ? (1) And whether 
they do not consider that Jesos Christ, the very God, raceivad 
impressions by the external organs, eyes, Ac.'and operated by mMna 
of the active organs, hands, Ac. And whether or not they consider 
him as subject to ail the human passions ? Was he angry or not? 
(3) Was his mind afflicted or nut ? (3) Did he experience any sabring 
or pain ? (4) .And <!id he not eat and drink ? (5) Did he not live a 
long time with his own mother, brothers and relations? (6) Was he 
not bom ? (7) And did he not die(8; And did not the Holy Ghost, 
who is the very God, in the form of a dove remove from one place to 
another? (9) .And did he not beget Jesus Christ by his interooune 
with a woman ? (10.) If they acknowledge aU this, then they catmot 
find fault widi the Puranas, alleging that in them the names and the 
forms of God are established, and Uiat according to them God must 
be considered as subject to the senses, and as possessing senses and 
organs, and that God mtist be considered as having a wife and child, 
and as not possessed of omnipresence on account of hie having a form. 
Because all these errors, viz., the plurality of gods, their sensual 
indulgence and their locality arc applicaUe to themselves in a com¬ 
plete degree. To say that everything however contrary to the lawn 
of nature, is possible with God, will equally aford a pretence to 
missionaries and Hindoos in support of their respective incamationa. 
The aged Vyasa has spoken truth in the Mahabharata : “ 0 kmg! 

(1) “And the Holy Ohost descpiidud in 3 , bodily shape like adore niion him;" 
I.oicp, Chap. ITT., v. S2. 

(2) " And, when he had looked rotind abi'O! on them leilh nngtr'* llaih. Chap. III., 
V, 5. 

^3) “ And bang in an' opony, ne prayed more eameatiy : and hi$ nnat waa aa it awe 
great drop* of blood falling down to tlie ground." bnke, tfhap. XXII., v. 44. 

(4) “Jeans cried with a loud voice, eaying. My tirsl, 5Iy (iod, why hast thou furodksn 
me," Matthew, Chap. XXVIL, v. 41i. 

(.5) “ The Son of man is come eating and dr jtking ; ' Luke, Chap. Vll., y, 34. 

(6) “ And lie went down with them and came to Naeareth, and wat outjeet. unto 
them:" Luka, Chao U.. v. .ol. 

(7) “ When Jeeua woe born in Bethlehem, Ac.“ Matthew, Chap. XI., y. 1. 

(8) “ And they shall scourge him and pat him fodeofh." liuke, Chap. XVIII, y. 33. 

(9) Luke, Chap. III., v. 22. 

(W) “The HolyJlhoet »/mII mine upon thee, *«." Luke, Chap. I., y. 35. "NowMia 
birth of .leane Christ was on this wine: When aa hie mather Mary waa eapoused to 
Joaepli, before they came together, she ino* /oinid aith child of the Holy ijhaol.' Matthaw, 
1 «. 
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A person sees <lte fanltB of another althou^^ they are like the grama 
of mnatard seed, hut althongh his own knits are hig as the Bel knit, 
looking at them he cannot perceive them.” Moreover the Pnranaa say 
that the names, forms and sensnal indnlgence of Gkx) which we have 
mentioned, are fictitions; and we have so spoken with a view to engage 
the minds of persons of weak nnderatanding; bat the misaionary 
^gentlemen say that the account which is given in the Bible of the 
names, forms and sensnal indulgence cd God is real. Therefore the 
'plurality’of gods, their locality and subjection to sensual indulgence, 
.are faults to be found in a real sense, only in the system of the 
missionaiy gentlemen. 

Secondly, the Hindoo Puranas and Tantras, in which the fictitious 
account is given, are subordinate to the Veda, but are not the very 
Veda itself: when they disagree with the Veda their authority is not 
regarded. “ When the Veda and the Puranas disagree, the Veda 
“must be regarded; pious men will always explain the Puranas &e., 

“ in agreement with what the Veda declares.” (Quotation by the 
Smartta). But the missionary gentlemen consider the Bible as their 
Veda and in explaining it, have, in this manner, dishonoured God in 
a real sense. A real error, therefore, and an excess of error is 
discovered in their own system. 

You have moreover asked, what advantage can be derived from 
the instructions of a spiritual teacher, who is himself ignorant of what 
he professes to teach? What advantage is there in adopting a 
spiritual teacher according to the popular practice in this country? 
I reply, this objection is not at ^ applicable to the Hindoo Sastra, 
because the Sastra enjoins that such a spiritual teacher must be chosen 
as is acquainted with what he teaches, but in choosing any other sort 
of spiritual teacher no spiritual benefit is obtained for the purpose of 
divine knowledge. “He, taldng in his hand the sacrificial must 
approach to a spiritual teacher who is well read in the Vedas and 
devoted to the foith of Brahma.” (Mundaka Veda). “There ate 
“ many spiritual teachers who take the wealth of their disciples; but a 
“ epirituri teacher who removes the errors of his disciples, 0! goddess, 
“ ie difficult to be obtained” (Tantra). ' The definition of a spiritual 
teacher: “ He is subdued in the members of his body and affections of 
« his mind, of honourable birth,” Ac. (Quotation by Krishnananda). 

You say at the end, that according to one Hmdoo Sastra, by means 
of works the body repeatedly becomes «nimato or inanimate; that, 
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according to another sect, after leaving the body there is either the 
eternal enjoyment of heaven or the eternal endurance of hell; and ihat 
according to another sect there is no future state. I answer,—It is 
nut contained in any part of the Hindoo Sastra that there is no future 
state : this is an atheistical tenet. But it is true that the Sastra says, 
that even in this world, the consequences both of some good and some 
evil works are experienced, or God after death inflicts the consequences 
of Uie sins and holiness of some in hell and heaven, or the Supreme 
Itidcr bestows the consequences of the sins and holiness of others, by 
giving tiicm other bodies either animate or inanimate. In this what 
mutual disagreement appears such as you have attempted to establish? 
According to the Christian doctrine, likewise, there are various kinds 
of consequences attached to different actions ; Gotl even in this world 
gives the punishment of sins and rewards for holiness, as in the case 
of the Jews. It is written in tlie Bible, that even in this world God 
punished their sins and rewarded their holiness ; moreover Jesus Christ 
himself has said, that by giving alms openly, fruit wiU be obtained 
only in this worldand it is also written in the Bible that some 
have enjoyed good and suffered evil after death. By saying so, 
no inconsistency api)earH in the Bible ; because God is the rewarder, 
and he gives some the consequences of their deeds in this world, 
others in the next. Christians all allow, that after the destruction 
of the body, G(k 1, at the time of judgment, gives a body to the 
spirit, and bestows on this coq>oreal spirit the consequences of its 
gorjd and evil works. If they believe tliat, contrary to the laws of 
Nature, God can give a bcxly to tlie spirit and make it receive the 
consequences of its works, then why should they express stirprise, 
if, in consistency with these laws, God shall, by having given s 
body, bestow on the spirit in this world the consequences of its 
works? You have said that all the inhabitants of the world except 
Uiose of Uindmstan receive no consequences of their works. Such 
a sentiment is not contained in any part of their Sastra. But you 
also say that all the other inhabitants of the world have no worts; 
the meaning of which is that they have no rites prescribed by the 
Veda ; which is indeed correct: therefore the Sastra is in every 
respect perfectly consistent. You wiU consider the same here of the 
Daisanas; that is, aU the Darsanas call God incomprehensible; and 
above all, in considering the nature of other objects, those who 
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vwnoualf understood the meaning of the Veda expressed themselves 
diSerently. In the same manner although the commentators on the 
Bible in some parts disagree, this is no fault of the Bible and no 
diminution of the reputation of the commentators. 

I have now written what I intended, respecting the errors which, 
as contrary to reason, you have stated to be in ^e Hindoo Sastra. 
The reverend missionaries are in Calcutta, Shreerampore and various 
other places. What is afterwards written, is intended to ascertain 
how far their doctrines are agreeable to reason. 

They call Jesus Christ the Son of God and the very God :—How 
can the son be the very Father ? 

They sometimes call Jesus Christ the Son of man, and yet say 
no man was his Father. 

They say that God is one, and yet say that the Father is God, 
the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God. 

They say that God must be worshipped in spirit and yet they 
worsliip Jesus Christ as very God, although he is possessed of a 
material body. 

They say that the Son is of the same essence and existence as 
the Father, and they also say tliat the Son is equal to the Father. 
But how can equality subsist except between objects possessed of 
different essences and existences ? 

1 shaU be much obliged answers to these enquiries. 

SlVAPRASAD 8 aRMA. 
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BRAHMUNICAL MAGAZINE. 

In the Friend of India No. .H8 a ^f^ply ijr.s been made in I'mglii* 
to the 2ud number of tiie Brahmunieal Magazine composed both in 
English and Bengali and published a few weeks ago. As the eou- 
tH>v* rsy ill quest ion is intended by both parties chiefl.v for the benefit 
of tlie Hindoo eommunity and secondarily for the use of Europeans, I 
feel mu<h disappi'inted in my exjiectation of In-ing favoured by the 
editor or his eolleagiies with a reply in English and Bengali to insert 
in the next number of my Magazine. I however must reireive it as it 
is, and beg to be allowed to make a few remarks on the reply. 

As to rny first question proposed in the Magaziui in the following 
words, “They call-Tesus Christ the son of Cod and the very Cod — 
“ how (;an the son he the very father ?,” the Editor denies the accuracy 
of the information on which I found this question, and firmly asserts 
that “ the Bible nowhere says that the son is the rather.” I, there¬ 
fore, deem it uecessurv to shew my reason for the a'iiove query, leav¬ 
ing it to the public to pronounce on the justifial»lcri<-ss of it, either 
in their conversation or religious publications. Christian teachers 
profess that Cod is one, and that .Jesus t’hrist is ilie son of God. 
Hence 1 naturally concluded that they hclicvc the son to be the 
father, and consequently ipiestioned the reasonableness ol such a 
doctrine. P’or when a ]K>rson affirms that such a oue, say .lames, is 
one. aiifl that John is his son, and again says tliiit .Tohn is actually 
James, we sliould naturally lamcliide that he means that John 
the son is James the father, ami be at. liberty to ask how eaji 
.lolin the son he James the father? But as the Editor, a leading 
ininister of that religior, declares that “ the Bible nowhere says 
that the son is the father, but says that the son is e<iual to the 
fatlier, in n.atiire and essence ” and “ distinct in pei'son ” &c., and 
recommends me to reflect on mankind, of whom “ eveiy son, who has 
not the same human nature with his father, must be a monster ”: 
it would be too much boldness on my part to give preference to my 
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apprehension of the meaning of the Bible over that of the Editor. 

I would therefore have admitted (as suggested by the Editor) that 
the sou of God is God, on the analogy and in tlie sense that the son 
of a man is a man, had I not been compelled by his very suggestion 
to reject entirely his other still more important assertion, that is, the 
coeval existence of the son with the fether. For, the belief of the 
nature of tlie son of man being the same as that of the father, tliou^ 
it justifies the idea of the son of God being God, is utterly repugnant 
to the possibility of the son being coeval with his father. It is 
evident that if a son of man be supposed coeval witli his father, he 
must be considered something more extraordinary than a monster! 

It is believed ))y all religious sects, Uiat when God reveals Ids will 
or law to tlie human race, he reveals it through their language in ita 
common acceptation. I tieg, tlierefore, of the Editor, to favour me 
with a direct reply to the following question.—Do the missionary 
gentlemen take the word “ God ” as a proper name or as a common 
one, all nouns being divided into two kinds, common and proper ? 
In tlie former case, that is, if they consider the tenn “ God ” appro¬ 
priated to one individual existence as every otlier proper name is, 
tliey must relinquish tlie idea of the son of God being the very God. 
How can we think the son of .lohn or James to be John or James, or 
coeval witli John or James? And in the latter case, that is, if they 
receive the tenu “ God ” as common name, Uiey may maintain the 
opinion that the son of God is God in the same way as the son of a 
man is man, whicli, as the Editor says, “ must necessarily be die 
case,” but tliey, in this case, cannot be justified in professing a belief 
in the equal duration of the son with the father; for tvery son, 
whatever may be kin nature, must have existence originating subse¬ 
quently to that of his own father. The only difference between these 
two common nouns “God” and “man” would be, that the latter 
includes a great many individuals under it and the former only three 
distinct persons, though of superior power and nature. But no small¬ 
ness of the number or mightiness of power of persons under one 
common name, can exclude it from being classed as a general noun; 
for it is well established by the observers of nature that the number 
of individuals comprised under the term “ mankind ” is much leas, 
and their nature is far more mighty, than the living embryos in the 
milt of a single cod-fish—a circumstance which does not make man 
less a genus than the term fish. 
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We see individuals under one term of mankind, though they are dis¬ 
tinct in person, yet one in nature, as being all men. In like manner three 
beings under one godhead, according to the Editor, though they are 
distinct in person are yet, I infer, consideretl by him one in nature as 
gods,—god the Father, god the son, and god the Holy Ghost. Is this the 
unity of God which the Editor professes ? Can tliis doctrine justify 
him in ridiculing Hindoo polytheism, Inx-anse many of them say, that 
under one Godhead there are more than three beings distinct in 
person but one in natuio 'i 

As to my third (piestion “ They say Go(l is one, and yet say that 
“ the Father is God, the tSon is God anrl the Holy Ghost is God ”, the 
Editor admits the fact, as he says, that ” the Bible ascribes the same 
divine nature and perfections to the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and yet declares that though distinct in person tliey are one in 
nature and attributes,” tliat “ it (the Bible) teaches men to worship 
each of them as (Jod,” and that “ the Father, Sfm .and Holy Ghost are 
“ described in Scripture as equally giving grace and peace to men, as 
“ pardoning sin and leading men into the paths of righteousness." But 
instead of shewing the reasfmableness of the idea of tliree distinct 
gods being one G<xl, as requested, he confesses the total inconsistency 
of this doctrine with reason aqd makes the Bible responsible for it, 
saying, “ But the Bible, while it fidly reveals these facts, still forbears 
“ to inform us how the Father, the Son and tlie Holy spirit exist and' 
“ form the triune God”; and adds, “ nor h.ad it infonned us, are we cer- 
“ tain that we should have comprehended it.” The Editor or his 
colleagues ought to have taken into consideration such unreasouable- 
ness attaching to the most important of all their doctrines before they 
had publish^ in the “ Samackar-Daiqtan ” the letter accusing the’ 
Vedanta and the rest of the Hindoo Sastras of want of reason—a 
circumstance which might have saved the Editor the reluctant avowal 
of the unreasonableness of the foundation of his own system of faith. 
The Editor, however, attempts to prewnre belief for this doctrine so 
palpably contrary to reason and experience, under the plea that 
“there are many tilings which pass around and within us, of the 
“ manner of which we can form no just idea, though no one doubts 
“ their truth. We know not how plants and trees draw matter from 
“ the earth and transform it into the leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
“ althongh no one questions the fact;—nor how mind so acts upon 
“ matter as to enable a man at will to raise his hand to his head, and 
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“ with it to perform the hardest labour. Until we comprehend the 
manner in which these operations on matter are effected, whidt 
“constantly pass around and within ns, we hare little reason to can* 
“ plain, because tlie triune God has not condescended to inform ns of 
“ the precise mode in which his infinite and glorious nature exists and 
“acts." How is it possible for the Editor, or for any one possessed of 
common sense, not to perceive the gross error of drawing an analogy 
from things around and witliin us to the three distinct persons of 
Godhead in one existence, which so far from being around or within 
us, exist only in the imagination of the missionaries? 

Here tlie growtli of a tree and its producing leaves onu uuwcid, 
as well as tlie operation o' mind on matter, being around and within 
us, are eomnionly perceptible by all men whether Christians or not 
Christians, a denial of which is utterly impossible for one who is 
possessetl of tlie senses. J t is very true that die exact, manner in which 
plants gniw or die mind operates, and the precise principles of nature 
which act upon them, arc not dioniiighly iindf rstood. Rut all that these 
facts amount to is, dial things around or within ns, whether visible or 
dcinunstratcd by visible lacts, compel conviction. Do the three distinct 
persons of Godhead in unity exist like growing trees or bodies joined 
to mind? Are diey phenomena commonly perceptible alike by 
Christians and non-Christians ? Or are they like mountains of ice in 
northern countries, wdiich, though they are uot seen or felt by us, yet 
are reported to us by eye-witnesses, without any contradiction from 
odiers who have also passed the places where they are said to exist, and 
where they are liable to be seen by any one, that we should be com¬ 
pelled to believe the existence of the triune God like that of growing 
trees, o])erating minds, or mountains of ice, though we cannot ^nde^ 
stand them; or rather though we find them exactly contrary to what 
we have understoodChristians may jierliaps consider the Trinity 
as perceptible by them thnnigh the force of early instructions, in the 
same manner as die followers of the Tantra dcictriues among Hindoos 
in Bengal consider Grid as consisting oi live distinct persons and yet 
as one God, and as the generality of modern Hindoos esteem numer¬ 
ous incamatiimg under one Godhead almost as an experienced het 
from their early habits. How can Christians, who in general jnstly 
pride themselves on their cultivated understanding, admit such an 
analogy or justify any one in misleading others with such sophistries? 
The only excuse which I feel inclined to make for them, and perhaps 
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• true one, is, that the enlightened amongst them, like several of the 
Greek and Roman philosophers, yield, through policy, to the vulgar 
opinions, though fully sensible of the unjustifiablenees of them. I 
am, however, sorry to observe that the minds of a great number of 
Christians are sf) biassed in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity 
from the strong impression made on them by education in their 
yontli, that they can readily defy the suggestions of the senses, 
reason, and experience in opposition to this dwtrine. They accuse 
Brahmanical priests of having an unjust ascendancy over their pupils, 
while they ffirget how greatly Christians are influenced by their 
ministers so as to overlook the ei-Mr of such an analogy as the above, 
and others of a similar nature. 

ITie Editor has first, declared that “ the Bible forbears to inform 
“ us how the Father, the .Son, and the Holy Spirit exist, ” &c., “ the 
“triune God has not condescended to inform us of the precise mode in 
“which his infinite and glorious nature exists and acts";—neverthe¬ 
less as he particularizes l.lie mode of their existence and actions 
separately and distinctly from the aiiiliority of tlie Bible, slating 
that “the Son who lias existed with the Father from entemity has 
“created heaven and earth ” that “from his infinite jiily to sinful men 
“he eondeseended to lay axidf hin glory for a grason that “taking 
“ on himself the form o/a arrvaiU he might worship and obey the 
“father as his God " ; that “ he prayed his father to glorify him only 
“ with his own glory which lie had with his father before the fonnda- 
“ tion of the world and which for a season he had laid aside that 
“ he was permitted to ascend up where he was beforeand that 
lastly “he was sealed at the right-hand of the M.ajesty on high” 
who “ gave him as mediator all jsiwer in heaven and earth and 
that “ God the .'Spirit was also pleased to testify to men his aiipvoha- 
“ tion of the Son’s iKicomiiig inenrnatr, by visibly descending uj>on 
“him in the form of a dove,.” Notwillistaiiding their different loeafions, 
different actions and distim I existences, the F.dilor represents them 
as one, and also dom.ands of the rest of the world a belief in their 
unity. Is it jiossihle even to conceive for a moment the identity 
between three Beings, one ol ihcni in heaven cxjiressiiigliis )ilcasiire 
at the conduct of the sci end. who at the same time on the earth was 
performing religious rites, and the third of them then residing 
between heaven and lyirlli descending or the ccond at the will ol 
the first. If the difference ol bodies and situat'onc as well as ol 
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actions and employments, be not sufficient to set aside the idea of 
the identity and real unity of persons, there would be no means of 
distinguishing one person from another, and no criterion would be 
left lor considering a tree different from a rock or a bird from a man. 
Is this the doctrine which the Editor ascribes to God ? And can any 
book, which contains an idea that defies the use of the senses, be 
considered worthy to be ascribed to that Being who has endued the 
human race with senses and understanding for their use and guidance ? 
As long as men hare the use of their senses and faculties, (unless 
sunk in early prejudices) they never can be expected to be deluded 
by any circumlocutions founded upon circumstances not only beyond 
understanding but also contrary to experience and to tlie evidence of 
the senses. God the Son is declared by the Editor to have iotd 
atide hit glory for a season, and to iiave prayed his father to give him 
the same glory, and also to have taken the form of a servant. Is it 
consistent with the nature of the immutable God to lay aside any part 
of Ids condition and to pray for it again ? Is it conformable to the 
nature of the Supreme Ruler of the universe to take the form of a 
servant, though only for a season ? Is this the true idea of God which 
the Editor maintains? Even idolaters among Hindoos have more 
plausible excuses for their polytheism. I shali be obliged, if the 
Editor can shew that the polytheistical doctrines maintained by 
Hindoos are, in any degree, more unreasonable than his own. If not, 
he will not, 1 trust, endeavour in future to introduce among them one 
set of polytheistical sentiments as a substitute foranotlierset; both of 
them being equally and solely protected by tlie shield of mystery. 

The Editor acknowledges the fact of God’s appearing in the 
shape of a dove to testify the appointment of God tlie Son, stating, 
that “when God renders himself visible to man, it must bo by 
“appearing in some form." But I wonder how, after such acknow* 
ledgmeut the Editor can ridicule the idea of God’s appearing in the 
shape of a fish or cow, which is entertained by the Pauranika* 
Hindoos ? Is not a fish as innocent as a dove ? Is not a cow more 
useful than a pigeon ? 

AU that 1 said of the Holy Ghost, is as follows: “ Did not the 

“Holy Ghost, who is very God, in the form of a dove remove from one 
"place to another ? and did he not beget Jesus Christ by his divine 
“interconrae with a woman alluding in the former question to his 
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descent on Jesus Christ, when baptized, in the shape of a dove, and 
in the latter to his having begot Christ by a woman not married 
to him, as is evident from their Scriptures : •' She was found with 
“ child of the Holy Ghost”; ® “ The Holy Ghost shall come iiixin 
“thee.’’t Both of these circumstances is solemnly acknowledged 
by the Editor. But whence or how the Editor infers again my 
misrepresentation of the fact, and my attemfit to ridicule tlie doctrine, 
I am unable to discover. 

As to my fourth question, viz., “ They wiy that God must be 
‘‘worshipped in sj)irit and yet they worship Jesus (’lirisi as very God, 
“although he is jmssessed of a material body,” the Editor has given 
an evasive answer; for he says, “ Christians worship .Tesus Christ 
“and not his bcxly separately from him.” I never charged Christians 
in my question with worshipping the body of Jesus Clsrist separately 
from himself, that the Editor could be justified invlenying Christians 
having worshipped him and not his body. The Editor in. fact con¬ 
fesses their adoration of Jesus Clirist as the very God in the material 
form : nevertheless he attempts to niaiiifain that they worship God 
in spirit. If we admit that the worship of sjtirit ))Osscs.sed of material 
body is worship in s]>irit, wc must not any lon.ger impute idolatry 
to any religious sect, for none of them adore inert matter nneon 
nected with spirit. Hid Ihc Greeks and Homans worship the bodies 
of Jupiter and Juno and their other siqitioseil gorls scjiarately from 
their resjiectivc sjiirils? Arc not the mimculous works ascribed 
by them to these gods, proofs of their viewing them as spirits 
connected with the bmly ? Ho the idolaters among Hindoos worship 
die assumed forms of their incarnations divested of their spirit? 
Nothing of the kind ! Even in worshipping idols Hindoos do not 
consiiler them objects of w'orshi)) until they have performed Prana- 
pratishtha or communication of divine life. According to the defini¬ 
tion given by the Editor, uoiie of them can be supposed idolaters, 
because they nrviw worship the body separately from the spirit! 
But in fact any worshiji thnmgli either an artificial fom or imaginary 
material represenlation is nothing but idolatry. 

Moreover, the Editor says that “ the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
“are also descrilasl in scripture, as equally giving grace and peace 
“ to man, as jiardoning sin and leading men in the paths of righteous- 
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'‘new, wuichthingeomniBcience, omnipotence, infinite love and men} 
" can alone perform.” I do not know any polytheietical eyetem mon 
clear than tide description of the Editor ae declaring three Beings 
equally omniscient, omnipotent, and possewed of infinite mercy. I, 
however, beg to ask, whether the omnipotence, omniscience, and 
infinite mercy of one person is sufficient or not to arrange the 
universal system and preserve its harmony? If so, an admission 
of the omnipotence and omniscience of the second and the third ia 
snperfinons and absurd; but if not sufficient, why should we stop at the 
number three and not carry on the numeration until the number of 
omnipotent Beings becomes at least equal to that of the heavenly bodies, 
ascri bing to each die management of every globe. From the skill which 
Europeans generally display in conducting political affairs and effecting 
mechanical inventions, foreigners very often conclude that their 
religious doctrines'would be equally reasonable; but as soon as any 
one of them is made acquainted with such doctrines as are professed 
by the Editor and by a great number of his countrymen, he will firmly 
believe that religious truth has no connection with political success. 

My fifth question was, “ How can equality subsist except between 
objects possessed of different essences and existences?” But the 
Editor repeats only a part of it, t.e. how the son can be equal with 
the fother, when he does possess the same nature, and then declares 
the question unintelligible. I never meant the imiiossibility of 
equality between persons or things that possess the same nature, as 
we find often equality in some property subsisting between man and 
man though possessing the same nature ; but as no equality can sub* 
sist except between things of different existeneai, and the professed 
belief of the missionary gentleman was that the Son is the same in 
existence as well as in nature with the father, I took tlic liberty to 
•ak how the son can be equal ■with the father, when he is supposed 
to be possessed of the same nature and existence ? Unless they deny 
to the Son the same existence with the Father, they cannot, I think, 
maintain his equality with the Father. I, therefore, presume, my 
question is perfectly intelligible. 

As to my second remark, viz., "They sometimes callJesus Christ 
the son of man, and yet say no man was his Father,” the Editor 
makea the following reply,—" While, thus incarnate, he in many 
ways unavoidably displayed his divine nature; but being bom of a 
woman and in all things like unto us as to his human nature, yet 
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without sin, be omtlesrcndeti to call hmisclf the Son of man, 
although no man was his Fatlier.” F wonder that the Kditor, who 
on the one hand attempts so warmly to prove the deity and inspira¬ 
tion of Jesus Christ, on the otJier hand accuses the same being of 
having declared, what was totally contrary to the fact, saying, that 
he condescended In call himaelf the Son of man, althovgh no man 
was his falher. J also feel surprized at the inconsistency of the 
Editor, who, while justifying the above statement respecting his 
LonI, charges the Hindoo Pauranikas with falsity, because the 
Puranas, in instructing men of weak understanding, have made 
allegorical representations of (Fod, though they repeatedly confess 
the allegorical nature of their instructions and explain their motives 
for intnslucing them Besides, he imputes false representation to 
one of the commentators of the Veda, and that only in his instniet- 
ing the ignorant in a parabolical manner, and from this single 
circumstanci he condemns “ the whole of the Flindiv) System." 

In the very reply of the Editor, I find the phrase “at the right 
“ hand of G<kI ” quoted hy the Editor as a scriptural expression. I 
therefore beg to know whether the jdirase *' the right hand of {led ” 
implies a true reyiresentation of flod, or not ? 1 finil the following 
expressions even within the three first chapters of the Bible; “ he 
“ (dod) rested on the seventh day from all his work “ The Iiord Ond 
“ walking in the garden in the coo! of the day “ And fOodj said 
“ unto him (Adam) where art thou V" Did Moses mean by the 
term “ rested " that God ceased to act from fatigue, and attempt to 
prove the mutableness of God ? Did he mean by the phrase “ God 
“ walked in the cool of the day" that he moved by means of legs, like 
men in general, in the cikiI of tlie day to avoid the heat of the weather V 
Or did he mean by the question "Where art thou?" to imply the 
previous ignorance of the omniscient God ? If sc, Moses had strange 
ideas of Jehovah, and hut little bettor tlian those maintained by his 
contemporary heathens. I am, however, inelired to think that Moses 
made use of these expressions conformable to the understanding of 
the ignorant Jews of his days without subjecting himself to the 
charge of falsehood; and this, T am informed by Christians, was the 
opinion of ancient teachers called Fathers of the Gburch, as weU as 
of many modem learned Christians. 

The Editor expresses his joy at “ perceiving that the natives have 
" begun to arouse themselves from that state of morbid apathy and 
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“ insensibility -which is a certain symptom of moral death and of 
“nnivenal corruption of manners,” &c. I cannot help feeling compassion 
for his total want of knowledge of the literary • employment and 
domestic conduct of the native community at large, notwithstanding 
his long residence in India. During only a few years past, hundreds 
of works on different subjects, such as Theology, Law, Logic, Grammar, 
and Astronomy, have been written by the natives of Bengal alone. 
I do not wonder that they have not reached the knowledge of the 
Editor, who, in common witlt all his coUeagues, has slmt his eyes 
against anything that might do the smallest credit to the natives. As 
to the “moral death” ascribed to them by the Editor, I might easily 
draw a comparison between the domestic conduct of the natives and 
that of the inhabitants of Europe, to shew where the grossest deficiency 
lies; but as such a dispute is entirely foreign to the present controversy, 
1 restrain myself from so disagreeable a subject, under the appre¬ 
hension that it might excite general displeasure. 

As to the abusive terms made use of by the Editor, such as “Father 
“ of lies alone to whom it (Hindooism) evidently owes its origin,” 
“Impure fables of his false gods,” “Pretended gcxls of Hindoos Ac., 
common decency prevents me from making use of similar terms in 
return. We must recoUect that we have engaged in solemn religious 
controversy and not in retorting abuse against each other. 

I conclude this reply with expressing my hope that the Editor, on 
noticing it, will arrarige his observations metliodicaUy, giving an 
answer to each of my five questions in succession, that the public may 
judge with facility of the arguments employed on both sides. 
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PREFACE. 


^oi.kV..UiBtaiidiBg my humble suggestiouB in the third number of 
thie Magazine, against the use of offensive expressions in religious 
controversy, 1 find, to my great suiprize and concern, in a small tract 
lately issued from one of the missionary presses and distributed by 
missionary gentlemen, direct charges of atheism made against the 
doctrines of the Vedas, and undeserved refiections on us as their 
followers. This has induced me to publish, after an interval of two 
years, a fourth number of the Brahmunical Magazine. 

In accordance with the mild and liberal spirit of universal 
toleration, which is well-known to be a fundamental principle of 
Hindooisin, I am far from wishing to oppose any system of religion, 
much less Christianity; and my regard for the feelings of its 
professors would restrain me from thus exposing its errors, were they 
not forced u|X)n my notice by the indiscreet assaults still made by 
Christian writers on the Hindoo religion. But when they scruple 
not to w'Oimd the feelings of a Hindoo, by attacking the most ancient 
and sacred oracles of liis faith, the inspired Vedas, which have been 
revered from generation to generation, for time immemorial, should 
be submit to such wanton aggression without endeavouring to convince 
these gentlemen, that, in the language of their own Scripture, they 
“ strain at a gnat and swallow a camel” (Matt. XX HI., :i4)? Hence 
they may at least learn from, experience a lesson of Charity, which 
they are ready enough to inculcate upon others, overlooking, at the 
same time, the precept given by their God : “ Do unto others as you 

would wish to be done by," implying, tliat if you wish others to treat 
your religion respectfully, you should not throw offensive refiections 
n{K>n the religion of others. 

T shall still be extremely glad to enter upon a minute investigation 
of the comparative merits of our respective religions, more especially 
if the Christian writers carry on the controversy in moderate and 
decorous language, worthy of literary cliaracters and sincere inquirers 
after truth. 




CHAPTER r. 

.4 reply to e-ertain queries directed aqainst the Vedanta. 

A Few qaerieR written in the Bengali language, having again 
issued ironj the Mission l^ess, Sreerampore, directed against the 
Vedanta system of religion, and a missionary gentleman having 
brought these queries to the notice of our friend, Rammohun Roy, 
I naturally expected that the latter would publish a reply. 

Disappointed in my expectation, and much hurt at the stigma 
thrown upon the religion which T profess, foUowing the divine 
guidance of the Vedas and the dictates of pure reason, I deem it 
iutumbent upon me to defend what I believe to be true, af^unst so 
impfovoked an aggression. 

In .his prefatory lines, the autlior says, that from reading the 
translation of the Vedanta by Rammohun Roy, he undentanda 
^t the Vedas declare a knowledge of God to be unattainable by man, 
and therefore he begs that Rammohun Roy will cease to impart 
their doctrines until he shaU acquire a knowledge of the Deity from 
some other religious source. 

This author, in common with a great number of his feQow- 
believers, not resting contented with the perversion and misrepresent¬ 
ation of die purport of his own Bible, has been zealously endeavour¬ 
ing to misquote the writings, revered by others as sacred authority, 
for the purpose of exposing them to ridicule. To prove this assertion 
I quote here the very first passage of the translation of the abridge¬ 
ment of tlie Vedanta by Rammolnm Roy, to which the querist refers 
in his prefatory lines.—viz. 

“ The Lllustrions Vyasa, in his celebrated work, the Vedanta, 
“ insinuates in the first text, tliat it is absolutely necessary for man- 
“ kind to acijuire knowledge respecting the Supreme Being ; but he 
“ found from the following passages of the Vedas that this inquiry is 
"limited to remj narrow hounds. —Vyasa also, from the result of 
“ various arguments coinciding with the Veda, found that an aeewrate 
“ and positive knuwi(<dge of the Supreme Being, is not within the 
“ boundary of comprehension, i.e., what and how the Supreme Beiqg 
“ is, cannot be (hyfnitely ascertained. He has, therefore, in the ^second 
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" text, explained the Supreme Being by his effects and leorks, withont 
“ attempting to define his essence." 

Now my readers will plainly perceive in the above quotation, that 
a perfect knowledge respecting the nature and essence of the Deity 
is, declared in the Vedanta “ to be unattainablewhile a knowledge 
of his existence through " his effects and works ’’ is duly revealed ^ 
the Veda and consequently is zealously studied and imparted 1^ 
us. We find in the Christian Scriptures declarations to the same 
purport. Psalm CXLV. “Great is the Lord and greatly to be 
praised ; and his greatness is unsearchable." Job XXXVI. 26. God 
is great and we know him not: neither can the number of his years 
he searched out." Will the author of these queries justify any one in 
following his example,by suggesting to the missionary gentlemen not to 
inculcate Christian doctrines; on the ground that the Scriptures 
declare a knowledge of God and the number of the years of ids 
existence unsearchable ‘i I tliink he will not listen to such a suggestion, 
and will perhaps say in defence of the missionaries, that since tlie real 
nature of God is said in Scripture to be unsearchable, they have never 
attempted to preach the divine nature and essence. If such be their 
defence, how could prejudice completely shut the eyes of this interro* 
gator against the plain declaration found in the translation of the 
Vedanta both in Bengalee and English, which he says he has read: 
OTZ., “ He (Vyasa) has, therefore, in the second text, explained the 
“Supreme Being by his effects and works widiout attempting to define 
“ his essence.” 

In answer to his first query, t.e., “Did one God create the world 
“or not?” I refer him to the next passage and to a subsequent passage 
of the same translation of the Vedanta, viz., "He, by whom the birth, 
“ existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the Supreme 
“Being." “All the Vedas prove nothing but the unity of the 
Supreme Being.” “God is indeed one and has no second." These 
passages will, I hope, be sufficient to convince the querist, that the 
dewtrine of the unity of God is an essential principle of the Vedanta 
system, however miwelcome it may' be to him, as opposing his 
favorite notion of three Gods, or three Persons equaUy powerful under 
an abstract idea of Godhead 

In reply to his seconej query (i.e., “Does God preserve this world 
or not ? and is his word our rale or not ?”) consisting of two questions, 
1 have merely to quote the foUowing passages of the same translation 
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of the Vedanta, which ae tliey apply to each eevetally, I place under 
two separate heads, let. “ He from whom the anivorsal world 
" proceeds, who is the support of the wotid, and he, whose work is the 
“ universe, is the Supreme Being.” -‘Who is the almighty and the 
" sole regulator of the universe.” 2nd. “ God is dedaied to be the 
“cause of all the Vedas.” “ Rules and rites (are) prescribed by the 
** Veda." The fonner quotations prove that God is the sole support of 
the world; and tlie latter declare that the Veda is the law of God, 
rm'ealed and introduced for our rule and guidance. 

As queries 3rd, 4th, and 5th, are in fact one query, I repeat them 
ae they stand and make one reply: “ Is God with or without attributes ? 
If God is destitute of all attributes, then how can a rule of right and 
wrong be recognized ? If you say thstGfxl isdestituteof all attributes, 
then what is tlie difference between your principles and those of an 
atheist?” I reply: The Vedanta, does not ascribe to God any power 
or attribute according to the human notion of properties or modes 
being attached or subordinate to their substance, such as the faculty 
of vision, or of wisdom, compassion, anger, <S:c., in rational animals. 
Because these properties are sometimes found among the human race 
in fid! 0 ])eration, ami again ceasing to operate, as if they were quite 
extinct; because the power of one of these attributes is often impeded 
by the operation of another; and because the object in which they 
exist, depends upon special members of the l)ody, such as the eyes, 
brain, heart, Ac., for tlie exercise of vision, wisdom, compassion, 
Ac. 

In consideration of the incompatibility of such defects witli the 
perfection of the divine nature, the Vedanta declares the very identity 
of God to be the substitute of the perfection of all tlie attributes 
necessary for the creation and su)>port of the universe, and for 
int.roiluc.iug revelation among men, without representing these attri¬ 
butes as separate, properties, depended uisui by tlie Deity, in creating 
and ruling ilie. world. Hence the Vedanta confesses the impossibility 
of any perfect knowledge of the Divine nature, altlioiigh to adapt 
itself to tlie imdei-standing of beginners in the study of theology, it 
often ascribes to God such attributes as are held excellent among the 
human species; as truth, mercy, justice, Ac.. See again tlie same 
translation. ” The Veda having at lirst exjilained the Supreme Being 
by different epithets, begins with the woaI Alha or now, and declares, 
that aU descriptions which have been used to describe the Supreme 
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Being are impeiiect (ideal), because be (the Divine Being) by n» 
means can be described.” 

Now, unbiassed readers will judge, which of these two opinions is 
the more consistent with reason and divine revelation, to wit, the- 
denying of properties to God according to the human notion of 
qualities in objects, as done by the Vedanta; or the equalising of the- 
number of Gods, or persons under a Godhead, with the number nf the 
supposed principal qualities belonging to the Deity (namely Creation,. 
Redemption, and Sanctification) as practised by the querist and his 
fellow'believers, who have provided themselves with a God the 
Father, for the work of creation, a God the Son, for redemption and a 
God the Holy Ghost, for sanctification. 

I do not wonder, that our religious principles are compared with 
those of atheists, by one, whose ideas of the divine nature are so gross^ 
that he can consider God, as having been bom ^ and circumcised j,. 
as having grown | and been subject to parental authority,! as eating, 
and drinking, II and even as dying ^ and as having been totally 
annihilated (though for three days only, the period intervening-from 
the crucifixion of Christ to his resurrection); nor Can it give me any 
concern, if a person, labouring under such extravagant fancies, ahould, 
at the same time, insinuate atheism against us, since he must thereby 
only expose himself to the derision of the discerning public. 

As to his sixth and seventh queries, viz. “Do not wicxecL 
“ actions proceed in this world from the depravity of mankind ?” 7th. 
“ By what penance can that guilt be expiated, which men contract by 
the practice of wickedness?” I beg to observe, that a desire of 
indulging the appetites and of gratifying the passions is, by nature, 
common to man with the other animals. But the Vedas, coinciding, 
with the natural desire of social intercourse implanted in the human 
constitution, as the original cause of sympathy®* with others, require 
of men to moderate those appetites and regulate Uiose passions, in a 
manner calculated to preserve the peace and comfort of society, and 
secure their future happiness; so that mankmd may maintain their 
superiority over the rest of the animal creation, and benefit by ona 
another. For each person to indulge without restramt all the appetites 
and passions, would be destructive of the harmony of society, which 

' Lake II. i. t hl^lTTr t hake II. 40. ' 

ILoke 11. llUstth. XI. 19. flb^XIV. M. 

** Even birds and beasts sympetbise with their taaooiatee o{ the oppoiitsMtsad 
with their young, in proportion to the extent ol thor deeiie for locial eojoynient 
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iniinkind isiiaturally dcsii-ous to preserve. These sentiments are con¬ 
tained in the following passages of the same translation of the Vedanta, 
vi?., “ A command over onr passions and over the external senses 
“of the body, and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be indis- 
“ pensable in the mind’s approximation to God. They shonld, there- 
“fore, be strictly taken care of, and attended to both previously and 
“ sub.sequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being." 

fit the constant internal struggles between this desire of indul¬ 
gence, .always working powerfully upon the mind, and the social 
inclination, disjilayed in various nioile.s, according to the difference 
of circumstances, of h.abits, and of educ.ation, some yield often to the 
passions. In that c.ase the only means of attaining an ultimate 
victoiy over them is sincere rci>cntance and solemn meditation, which 
occasion mental disquiet and anxiety forming the punishment of sin; 
and which are calcnl.ated to prevent future surrenders to the pas.sions 
on similar occasions. The sin which mankind contracts against God, 
by the pmctice of wickedness, is believed by us to he expiated by 
these penances, and not, as suppose*! by the querist, by the bloot! of 
a son of man or son of God, who never participated in onr trans¬ 
gressions. 

His last qnerj' is, “ Will mankind at last be certainly raised .ind 
judged ? and will they suffer or enjoy acconling to their works or 
not ? In reply to which I beg to observe, that the Vedanta does not 
confine the reward or punishment of good or evil works to the state 
after death, much less to a particular day of judgment; but it reveals 
positively, that a man suffers or enjoys, according to his evil or good 
deeds, frequently even in thi.s world,—a doctrine which is not, I 
think, at variance with the first part of the Christian Bible. See the 
aliove translatirin. “ From devotion to God all the desired conse¬ 
quences proceeil " (meaning of course in tliis world also). “ He, who 
has no faith in the Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these 
gods ’’ (properly .sjieaking grand objeds). 

In conclusion, he makes some other insinuations against the 
V’edanta ; one of which is, that it declares the mind to be God ; and 
consequently that those who adhere to tliis religion, must follow their 
natural pnipcnsities, and the suggestions of their own minds merely, 
not the revealed authority of God. I therefore quote these lines 
found in that very translation, from which the querist draws this 
conclusion, and leave the public to judge, whether he is not entirely 
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deprived, even of common Kcnse, by rooted religious prejudice, in 
examining the writings of others, that are not persuaded to think 
exactly like him and his fellow-believers, viz., “ The Vedas not only 
" call tlic celestial representations deities; but also, in many ins- 
“ tances, give this divine epithet tc the mind, diet, void space, qtiad- 
“rupeds, animals and slaves :—But neither any of the celestial gode 
“ nor any existing creature can he considered the Lord of the universe, 
“ liecauss the third Chapter of the Vedanta explains, that by these 
“ appellations of the Veda, which denote the diffusive spirit of the 
“ Supreme Being equally over all creatures, by means of extension, 
“ his omnipresence is establislied.” “ Because the Veda declares the 
“ performance of these rules to be tlie cause of tlie mind's purification 
“ and its faith in God,” 

If notwitlistauding these explanations offered by the Vedanta, the 
querist jiersists iu his attempt to stigmatise the Veda, and thus argue, 
that any being declared by the Veda to be God, though figuratively, 
should be considered as God in reality, by Uie followers of that 
system, I would refer him to his own Bible, which in the same 
figurelive sense applies the term “ God ” tf) the prophets and the 
chiefs of Israel, and identifies God with abstract properties, such as 
love, &c. ; and I then ask the querist, whether he admits tiiem to be 
real Gods and offers his worship to Uiem ? and whether he be a 
follower of the dictates of the powerful passion of love in its most 
unlimited sense V 

His second insinuation is this, tliat the Vedanta does not forbid 
Uie worship of gods and gixldesses; and how then can the unity of 
God lie inferred from that work ? T rejily: The Supreme Being is 
presented throughout the whole Vedanta System as the only ohjeet 
of true adoration, of which the querist will be convinced, if he refers 
to the following passages of the same translation, viz., “ The worship 
■‘‘authorised by all the V’odas is <tf one nature: as the direction for 
“ the worship of the only Supreme Being is invariably found in every 
“part of the Veda. The following passages of the Veda affirm tliat 
“ God is the sole object of w-orship, viz., ‘ Adore. God alone' ‘ Know 
“ God alone.’ ” With regard to the suggestions about the worship of 
other objects besides the Deity, the following explanation is given in 
the Vedanta. “ These, as well as several other texts of the same 
■“ nature, are not real commands, but only direct those, (for instance 
“idiots) who are unfortunately incapable of adoring the invisible 
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Supreme Being, to apply their minds to any visible thing, rather 
“ than allow them to remain idle." 

In replying, as above, to all the “ Christian's” queries and iiisinu- 
ations, 1 have confined my quotations to the translations of the 
abridgment of the Vetlanta—an essay t)f 21 jiages—to whidi the querist 
referred in his prefatory lines; so that my readers may perceive tliat 
had the querist read only that small work, divesting himself of 
religious prejudice, he would not have needed to imt tliose questions. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Reasom of a Hindoo for rejecting the <loetrine$ of ChriMianity. 

The querist then proceeds to direct personality, maintaining that, 
in common with Rammohun Roy, there are individirals in England, 
who regard Hie mind as God, and surrender tliemselves entindy to its 
suggestions ; since they receive, he alleges, only such portions of the 
Bible as suit their convenience and reject the rest; and he confidently 
pronounces the doctrines wliicli Rammohun Roy inculcates to be all 
atheistical. As these individuals must be better quali fied than I can 
be to vindicate themselves from the charge of perverting the Scriptures, 
I need say nothing on this subject. I cannot, however, totmf pass over 
the charge of atlieism against the doctrines which I, in common with my 
friend, inculcate; and therefore beg to be aRowed to make in this 
instance a few observations which may lead ray readers to enter upon 
an impartial investigation and to compare the religious opinions which 
the followers of die Vedant maintain with those that the querist and 
his fellow Christians profess. 

Tlie querist prolxtbly means, that these individuals reject <>r 
raisintejpret that portion of the Bible which relates to the Trinity ai.d 
the atonement of Christ, both considered by the querist and bis 
fellow-believers as the essential principles ol Christianity. I have 
consequentlyattentively read the Bible of Christians; but to my great 
astonishment, I have been unable to find any explanation of the Trinity 
in that book. I have therefore directed my attention to their creed 
and some of die works of celebrated Christian writers, in die former 
of which I find the Triune God thus explaued : 

“The Father is God, the Son ia God, the host is 0°^ i 
“ vet there are not three Gods but one God." 1 shall dierefoi e submit 
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to the querist ami his fellow-believers cases exactly parallel to this 
doctrine, as diilere ntiy viewed by learned Christiana, and ask him 
whether he can ever petsua de himself to admit their possibility ?—1st. 
John is homo ora man, .James is homo or a man, and Jacob is homo or 
a man, and yet there are not three homiiiee or men but one man. 2nd. 
At the time when the Avhole human race, as stated in the Christian 
Scriptures, consisted of only three persons, it might have been, in like 
manner, asserted, that, “ .Adam is hoTno (or a person), Eve is homo 
“ (or a person) and Cain is ho mo (or a person); but there are not three 
“ hom'um (or persons) but one person,” the tliree being included imder 
the abstract notion of mankind. 3nl. The father is saeerdos (or a 
priest), the son is aaecnioii (or a priest) and tlie grandson is saeerdot 
(or a priest), and yet there are not tliree aaaerdotes (or priests) but one 
priest under an abstract notion of the “priestliood.” 4th. Wisdom is 
qiiaUtaa (or a quality), potver is qualitas (or a quality) and love is qualitas 
(or a quality) and yet tliere are not three (puiUtatea (or qualities) but 
one quality. 5th. Creation is opus (or a work), Retlemptiou is opus 
(or a work), .Siinctification is opus (or a work), and yet there are not 
three opera or works, but one work. 

1 regret tliat notwithstand ing very great mental exertions, I am 
unable to attain a comprehension of this Creed. 

These missionary gentlemen have come out to this country in the 
expectation, that grown men should first give up the use of their 
external senses, and should profe.s8 seriously, that although tlie Father 
is ON’E Gtxl and the Son is o.ne God and the Holy Ghost is one God. 
yet that the number of Gods does not exceed one— a doctrine which 
although unintelligible to others, having been imbibed by these pious 
men with their mothers’ milk, is of course as familiar to them as the 
idea of the animation of the stony god<less “ Kali ” is to an idolatrous 
Hindoo, by whom it has, in like manner, been acquired in his in&ncy. 

A man does not, under various circumstances, always refuse to 
believe things that are bej'ond his comprehension ; but he will find it 
very hard, if not utterly impossible, to believe what is diametrically 
opposite to his senses, to his experience, to the imifonn course of 
nature, and to the first axioms of reason : to wit, that there is first the 
Fathei-Deity, who is distinctly and by himself God, omnipotent, 
omniscient, and omnipresent, that there is secondly the Son-Deity, who 
is distinctly and by himself God omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, 
and that there is thinlly the Holy Ghost Deity, (in the neuter gender) 
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'which is distinctly and by itsdf God, omnipotent, omniscient, end 
omnipresent, yet in defiance of the immutable principles of matbeintr 
tical science, that these Deities amount to no more than one. 

Exdnsive of the writings of the ancient and mnden Popidl 
Hieologists and those of Dissenters from die Episcopal cried, I find, 
to my still greater surprise, in the works of Some celebrated-Chnstiaii 
writers, who are held as the most distinguished members of tne 
Ghutoh of England, the most palpably contradictory explanation 
given of this Trinity, some of which I here notice. 

First. Dr. Waterland, Dr. Taylor, and Archbishop Seckegr team* 
tain that the Trinity consists of three distinct, 'indepebOeut, and 
equal persons constituting one and the same God thus n mw s wn ntm g 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost as three distinct substances 
qnder one Godhead. 

2ndly. Dr. Wallis was an advocate for the Sabellian hypothesis, 
and probably Archbishop Tillotson, holding that three persons in the 
Trinity are only three modes or relations, which tlie Deity bears to 
his creatures,—thus declaring the Fatner, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost to be three qualities, existing of course in the abstract notion 
of the God-head, which exists only in our imagination. 

3rdly. Bishop Pearson, as well as Bishop Bull, and Dr. Owen 
suppose tlie Father to be an underived and essential essence and the 
Son to have received every thing by communication from Gtxl the 
Father. “There can be but one person,” (says Bishop Pearson), 
“ originally of himself, subsisting in that infinite Being, because a 
“plurality of more persons so subsisting would necessarily infer a 
“multiplicity of Gods." “ The Son possessed ” (says he,) “ the whole 
“ nature by eommunteotionnot by partidpation and in such way that 
“he was as freally God as the father.” i.e., this third explanation 
contradicts the first with regard to the original deity of the second 
and third persons, and is entirely opposed to the second explanation. 

4lhly. Bishop Burgess supposes the three persons of the Deity to 
make one. God, but does not allow that these ))ersons are three 
bemgs, urging that “ the Scriptures declare that there is but only one 
“ God.—The same Scriptures declare that there are three omnipresent 
“persons; but there cannot be two omnipresent beings; therefore 
“ the three omnipresent persons can be only one God.” According 
to this b^rpothesis, the Trinity is made up of three persons, each of 
whidi is not a being, i.e., of three nonentities. 
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Gthly. Itt the system of Dr. Thomas Bumet, the Father is held 
to be a self-euatent Being, the Son, and the Holy Ghoet dependent; 
and he thinlu that divine perfections and worship may be ascribed to 
each ; which somewhat resembles the Arian Creed. 

(5th. Mr. Baxter defines the three divine Persons to be Wisdom, 
Power, and Love and illustrates his meaning by the vital power, 
intellect and will in the soul of man, ie., he compares tlie three 
per-sons witli qualities—an opinion which resembles what was 
maiiitaineti by Sabelliiu, and his followers. 

7ihly. Bishop Oastrell says “ The three names of (jhxl the Father, 
“hiou, and Holy Ghost must denote a tliree*fold difference or disfinc- 
“ tion belonging to Ood, but such as is consistent with tlie unity 
“ and simplicity of the divine nature, lor each of these includes the 
“ whole idea of God and someth mj vwre. .So far as they express the 
nature of God, they all adequately and exactly signify the same. 

'* It is the additional signiheatioii, which makes all tlie distinction 
“Wtween them," ? c., according to Bislioji GastreU, “the Father 
“ includes the ic/tdle idea of (io<l and something more ; the son includes 
“ the whole idea of trod and somethimi more ; the Holy Ghost includes 
“ the whole idea of Gmi and somelhinij more ; wliile altogether, the 
“Father, the .Son, aud the Holy (Jliost make oce entire God, and no 
“m(>n‘." Here tliis leanietl [>relate introduces a new axiom, viz., 
that a part is greater tliaii, or at least, equal to the whole. 

bthly. Aceonling to Mr. Howe's theory, there are three distinct, 
intelligent hyposta-ses, each liaviug a distinct, intelligent nature, 
united in some inexjdicahle manner so as to make one God in some¬ 
what the same way a.s the corporeal, sensitive, and intellectual 
faculties are united to form one man, i. e., he gives us to understand 
that the Gulhead is sometliiug more than the Fatlier, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost in the same manner as a complete man is something 
more than the corporeal, sensitive and intellectual faculties. 

bthly. Dr. Sherlock says, “ The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

“ are as rtdly distinct Persons as Peter, James, and John, each of 
“which is Ood. We must allow each Person to be a God. These 
“ three infinite minds are distinguished, just as three created minds 
“ are, by self-consciousness. And by mutual consciousness, each person 
“ of these has the whole wisdom, power and goodness of the other 
two." i.e., this divine sets forth a system of perfect polytheism; but 
does not, like the others, offer any apology for it. 
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Iflthlv. Dr. Heber, the present Bishop of Calcutta, maiev. . • ■. it 
the second and third persons in the Trinity are no other than the 
angels Sfichael and GahrieL It was the Second Person, who con. 
versed with Moses from Mount Sinai, and the third pereon, who 
constituted the Jewish Shekinah. 

The theory of the Godhead pro[.osed hy this pious and learned 
prelate, although it is at variance with the opinions of several other 
divines, must yet be gratifying to Hindoo Theologians, who have Itmg 
rherished the doetrino of the Metempsychosis, or the transmigration 
of spirits from one body to another. Since, the belief in the Second 
Person of the Godhead, originally a mere .spirit, t.iking at one time, 
aeconling to this theory, the form of an AmjeJ (Midiael) and after 
wards assuming the body of Man tJesus Gltrist) liy means of natuml 
birth, which was efFecte<l, as is said, by tlie Virgin Mary and tne 
angel Gabriel -countenances the doctrine of the migration of spirits 
from the bodies of superior to those of inferior creatures 

Are not lliesi* explanations of the rrinity, given by the petvn..-. 
most versed in the Scriptures, sufSeient to puzzle any man, if not 
drive him to atheism? Sui>i»)sing a Hindu or .a Muss-alman were 
ready and willing to einbr.ee tiie Ch.risliau faith, would he not 
sincerely repent of hi.s rashness, as voon as he discovered that tlie 
accounts of the essence of the t'hristian religion, given by the pnncipal 
i,ensons of the (ihnreh, are as opposite t'-, caci. other as the west is to 
the e.asi? Would he not be utterly astonished at the idea, that a 
nation who are so celebrated for their progress in the arts and 
sciences, for the enjoyment of political and civil liberty, and for 
their freedom of inquiry and diseussii.n, should neglect their religious 
faith so much as to allow it still to stand upon the monstrously 
absurd basis of popery 

1 myself, however, am not suiprisci at the many coatradictoiy 
accounts they have given of the Trinity : Ix cau'-e v. hen the 1 uilding 
is the mere creature of fancy, it is not to he expected that its archi¬ 
tects should well agree in their description of ii.s f rm .and propor¬ 
tions. Nor do I wonder at this faith being forsaken by a great 
number of intelligent European gentleim n, whom the. orthmloi are 
fond of stigmatizing as Iti/dcl*. since it appears to me , that a ny 


a relewnce to Uie Histories of the anrirol Omka an.l honiai.s and to tW of 
Chongir. Khan and others, tl.c readers may lie ronrinre.1 that truth and tm. religion 
do nrt always accompany wealth, power and conquest, high nnme. or lofty pda.-« 
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person endowed with a moderate share of common sense, not entirely 
perverted by early prejudices thrust upon him in the helpless in&ncy 
of his mind, must be able to tear off the parti-coloured neil of 
eophistry from the face of this Creed and discover its real mon¬ 
strosity. 

Instead of stigmatizing tliose Ghentlemen, the Missionaries ought, 
I think, to have thanked them gratefully, for the safe standing of the 
frail edifice of their extraordinary creed, since it is the indifference 
of a gieat number of learned Europeans alxiut the religion which 
they from policy profess, accompanied with the bigoted adherence 
to Christianity imposed upon a considerable portion of men of the 
middling class, which, and which alone, has been hitherto tlie cause 
of the security of a faith contradictory to common sense and opposed 
to the evidence of the senses, in a nation so highly exalted by its 
literatnre. 

Some well-meaning Christians plausibly argue, that, whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity be reasonable or not,—what does it signify, 
this being a mere matter of speculation,—if the practical parts of 
•^ristianity and its religous observances are salutary ? 

In the first place I wish to know, whetlier the Missionaries preach 
the practical parts of Christianity separately from the doctrine of the 
Trinity and that of the atonement, or whether, on the contrary, they 
do not consider these doctrines to be the fundamental principles of 
the Christian Faith, so that, no man can possibly benefit by the 
practical parts of Christianity, imless he is enabled to pervert his 
senses, so far as to believe in the truth of these doctrines ? If the 
latter be the case, these well-meaning persons,-will, I trust excuse 
the rejection of Christianity by the grown up natives of India, in 
consideration of the great difficulty or rather impossibility every 
one must encounter who attempts to enforce belief u|)on himself 
or upmi others. 

In the second place I take the liberty of asking these well- 
meaning Gentlemen, whether it is a matter of speculation to believe 
■one to be three and three to bo one ? Whether it is a matter of 
opinion to bring ourselves to believe that a perfect man is perfect 
Qod, or in other words, that a complete man is not a man ? Whether 
it ie a matter of speculation to be convinced that an object confined 
to a email portion of the Earth comprehends literally oU the ftdnut 
of the Deity bodily, and spreads ovek the whole universe ? Is it also 
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.• mfttter of speculation that Qod whom Christians and tbair Soriptun 
. npfssent as mere spirit and as the author of the univanei was of the 
▼eiy seed of the Jewish Patriarch Abraham, and of the Jewish 
PsTid ? If these be matters of opinion, what then are matters grossly 
/epugnant to reason and contrary to fact ? The almighty and eternal 
3eing (according to these Christian theologians) was born, gtw to 
manhood, suffered and died a shameful death. Does this signify 
nothing ? Does it signify nothing to degrade our faculties and give up 
the use of our senses, wliile we are viewing the risible object of joature ? 
Jf we do so in one thing, why not do it in another ? If we set out 
on this irrational career, where are we to stop ? May we not from the 
example set in Theologj-. lay aside the use of reason in other sciences 
also, and thereby impede the progress of knowledge and introduce 
incalculable evils into the world ? I therefore hope that these Gentlemen 
will, after more mature consideration, discover the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the idea of a Mangod or Godnian to be unnatural and 
iwognaut with absurdity, and not a mere innocent speculation. 

If British Missionaries are under an obligation to preach Chris* 
nity to the natives of India, they ought for the glory of their 
hati ., holding so conspicuous a place among tlie people of the East, 
and also for the sake of their own cliaracters as a Literary Body, to 
coniine their instructions to die practical parts of Christianity, 
keeping entirely out of view the doctrine of the Trinity and the idea 
of a two or tnree fold nature of God and Man, or God, Man and 
Angel, which are. '.o say the least, very much calculated to lower the 
reputation of Britons both as a learned and as a religions people. 

It is characteristic of protestaut writers to expose to ridicule any 
odier system of religion which they disapprove. For instance, some 
of their eminent writers have pixiceeiied so far in attacking the 
doctrine of Transubstantiatiou maintaiiiPil by the Catholics, as to apply 
to the bread which die Catholics consider as the real flesh of Christ, 
die epithet Pamritu Deua or “ Breaden God,” Ac. 

Now I only beg to be allowed on this occasion to ask Protestant 
Gendemen, who think themselves justified in believing that a human 
body was, by supernatural power, in a literal sense filled with all the 
fulness of the Godhead, how they can object so violenUy to the 
opinion entertained by the Catholics that a piece of bread by the 
superaatural power is filled with divine spirit ? And if they 
Catholics the term “ Worshippers of a Breaden God,” 

13 
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how can the pnifesHon of the Trinity diaapprure of the terms 
“ Worahippeie of a Fleahly God, or Jew God ” being applied to 
themeelvee. 

Wlinever, in 6u;t is unable to perceire the wide distinction between 
nipremt and eternal Being and a heljleu mortal man, must enrely 
cottfeM, if endowed with the faculty of reason, that he had grossly 
abused it in contemplating the nature of the deity. The immense 
distance between the human and divine nature cannot be diminished 
by the efforts of any mortal; and therefore whoever accepts man, 
dead or alive, for his god, voluntarily sinks himself to the same 
unfathomable distance below the level of one of Uie human species- 
Should he then presume to claim the rank of man, he would thereby 
equalize his nature with tliat of his God and be justly chargeable 
with gross inconsistency. Indeed I do not see what can prevent his 
fellow-believers, or man-worshippers, from accusing him of blas¬ 
phemy—in making himself equal witli God; or how rational men 
can avoid viewing him as the victim of early prejudices—however 
many sciences he may have studied, however many books he 
have written, whatever titles of learning may have been best of 
upon him and with whatever contempt he may affect to rega 1 the 
genuine Brahmanical religion. I say, the genuine Brahmanical re¬ 
ligion, taught by the Vedas, as interpreted by the inspired Mann, 
not the popular system of worship adopted by the multitude. If a 
Christian were to insist on considering the latter with all its corrup 
tions as the standard of Hiudooism, then a Hindoo would also be 
justified in taking as the standard of Christianity, the system of 
religion which almost universally prevailed in Europe previous to 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, and iriudi is still followed 
by the majority of Christians (namely, Catholics, Greeks, Armenians) 
with all its idols, crucifixes. Saints, mirades, pecuniary absolntiona 
from sins, trinity, transubstantiation, relics, holy Water, and other 
idolatroas machinery. 

With regard to the doctnne of the atonement, we are given to 
nndeistanid'by Christiana, that God thd Father having been offended 
by the transgreasimis of the human race, resolved (though agaurat 

suggestion of his mercy) that he would not forgive them unleBa 
some adequate sacrifice were offered to him, so that his justice shopld 
not be diaregarded through the influence of hia mercy, 
this resolution on the part of God the Father, God the son and. 
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great compassion towards men guilty of sins unto death, took upon 
himself the human nature and offered to God the Father his own 
life as an adequate atonement, and thereby reconciled to the Father 
Deity as many men as would believe in the offer of hia blood for the 
remission of sin. 

The Missionary Gentlemen hereby maintain, that although God 

Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost were equally 
^hillul and just and equally averse to sin; yet the Father having 
ao act regard to the preservation of the balance of power between 
Mercy and Justice, (lid not suffer his Mercy to violate Justice, and 
insisted, that the sins of men should not be forgiven unless a human 
sacrifice were made to him. But the Son being more under the 
influence of mercy and totally regardless of justice, condescended 
to assume the human uaturc and to bear the punishment of their 
sin. Thus by offering himself as a sacrifice, he washed away their 
transgressions’ with his blood, without expecting any sacrifice to be 
made to him, for the satisfaction of his Justice; while God Uie 
Holy Ghost, again, took no part whatever in the performance of the 
sacrifice, either as the Satislier or the Satisfied, and remained quite 
neutral. Hence, is it not evident, that God the Fatlier is more strict 
alsmt the observance 'J Justice than God the Son ? and that God the 
Father was less liable to the Influence of Mercy than God tlie Son ? 
and that God th(t Holy Ghost manifested neitlier Mercy nor Justice 
in the sacrificial atonenieut? Do not these circumstances completely 
overthrow the doctrine which these Gentlemen preach, viz., that GckI 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are equally just and merciful ? 

Secondly. They ascribe to God the attribute of justice Wiconling 
to the human notion of tliat attribute, i. e., as a just judge can never 
be so influenced by his merry as to forgive a man guilty of cajiital 
crimes, without inflicting u]ion him tlie punishment of death; so 
God never can violate justice through the influence of his mercy in 
forgiving sins unto death, without inflicting extreme punisliment. 
Supposing, then, for the sake of argument, that divine justice can be 
viewed according to the standard of the human notion of justice, I 
aak whether it is consistent with the human notion of justice to 
release millions of men each guilty of sins unto death, after inflicting 
death upon another person, (whether God or man) who never 
participated in their sins, even thon^ that person had voluntarily 
proposed to embrace death ? or whether it ia not a great violation 
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of joBtice, according to the human notion of it, to put tn innocent 
person to a painful death for the transgresBiaua of othon. notwith* 
standing he, in his human capacity, manifested Usty oreat reluctance 
to that death, as is admitted in the account of the Kfe of Jesus 
Christ in Matthew, Ch. XXVI, 37—39. 

Thirdly. Sms are of two kinds, that is, Ains aganut Qod merely, 
and sins against God and man, such as theft rcdtbery, deception- 
I therefore wish to know whether it is not an entire disre 
justice, according to the human notion, that the sins coumltted 
against one person should be forgiven by another, without hie convex, 
to such pardon ? Whether it is not an infringement of justice on the 
part of Qod the Son, according to the human notion of justice, to 
wash away with his blood the sins of theft, robbery, or murder 
committed by one man against others, and to disregard their 
individual sufferings? But if Christians really imagine that true 
believers in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ have their past sins as 
well against Qod as against man, washed away by his blood, arc 
they not extremely presumptuous and culpable in inflicting punish* 
ment upon their fellow Christians for any crime they may have 
committed, knowing that atonement has already been made for it 
by the blood of their Qod, which was shed on the cross ? Tet we 
every day see Christians inflict on one another severe, punishment, 
for ^e sins committed by them, notwithstanding the remission of 
their sins through their futh in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ 
Fourthly. These Gentlemen believe, that the Son washes kway 
the sins of those who place their faith in his vicarious sacrifice, and 
not of men in general. This shews that the act of pardoning the 
BUS of men by Qod the Son, proceed from a reciprocal consideration, 
and not from his infinite mercy towards mankind. As according to 
this doctrine, millions of inhabitants of remote countries, islands and 
mountains, who never heard even the name of Christianity, have died 
in sin, ever since the time of the vicarious sacrifice offered by Christ, 
without having it in their power to enter into the necessary bargain 
for the forgiveness of their sins by offering, in return, their faith in 
the atonement made by Christ. But those who have been bom in 
countries where they could readily acquire this Mth, udiile they 
rely upon the possession of this as the means of purchasing their 
own salvation, inconsistently condemn such of their feBow43hriatianB 
aa hope to be saved through a virtuous life and sineere repentance, 
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■conaiag them of preramption and eelf-sufficiency in pretending to 
be Mved such merits. 'Yet it is erident that the former who 
boast of their faith, are the persons really guilty of pride and self- 
(nffiCMiiey, since for this single merit of theirs, ^ey think therpselTes 
folly entitled to salvation; and at the same time they contemn and 
deprecate the merits of others, who nevertheless consider that both 
faith and good works proceed from the grace of God. 

These Gentlemen are apt to find fault with and ascribe un* 
rensonsblenen to every other system of religion, shutting entirely 
tb.eir eyes upon the total want of reason and rationality in the faith 
which they themselves ptofoss and preach. For, is there any notion 
more unreasonable and conducive to immoral practices than the idea, 
hhat God ha$ blood, and that that blood is offered by God to reconcile 
to Ood auch men as, at any time during their lives, place faith in 
that Hood of God, however guilty these men may be of offending God 
and injuring their fellow-creatures. 

As to their attempts at the converting of Hindoos to the Christian 
Faith, thew Teachers of strange doctrines may now have been con- 
viivced by experience, after the exertions of a quarter of a century, 
that no grown up native of India possessed of common sense and 
common honesty, will ever be persuaded to believe in their self- 
contradictory Creed, and that their religious diorts will be unavail- 
ing, unless they adopt, or be enabled to adopt, some unfair means 
for the promotion of Christianity. Since the Hindoo population in 
Bengal, from the circumstances of their early marriages, and their 
continual residence either at home or at an inconsiderable distance 
from their birth-place, and from the enjoyment of local comfort under 
the peaceful sway of the British nation, has been increasing 'with 
uncommon rapidity, and as they are, at the same time, pri^ibited 
from foreign trade by their religious prejudices, prevented from 
entering into the military service, owing to their habitual aversion to 
war, and do not now, as in former times, receive gifts of lands free 
from assessments which tended much to encourage an idle life, many 
families have already become very indigent and a greater number 
must, sooner or later, be reduced to poverty. It is therefore more than 
probable, that the most weak and needy among them may be induced, 
by tile hope of wordly advantagea, to sdl their conscience and their 
religion, in the same manner aa a great many Israelites have been 
persuaded to profess Christianity, by the severe policy, adopted 
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towards Jews on tha ana hand, and the encooragemant to apoatabse, 
held out on the other, bf. Bocieties established in Europe for their 
canvemion. 

I shall now, in a few words, fur the information of the Miaaionaiy 
Ceatlemen, lay down oar religious creed. In conformity with the 
Pleoepts of our ancient religion, contained in the H<dy Vedanta, 
though disregarded by the generality of modems, we look up to 
Owtr Being as the animating and regulating principle of the whole 
collective body of the universe, and as the origin of all individual 
souls which in a manner somewhat similar, vivify and govern their 
particular bodies ; and we reject Idolatry in every form and unde r 
whatsoever veil of sophistry it may be practised, either in adorationt 
of an artificial, a natural, or an imag »ry object. The divine homage 
iriiich we offer, consists solely in the p c ce of Daya or beiievolen<'.e 
towards each other, and not in a fanciful faith or in certain motions 
of the feet, legs, arms, head, tongue or other bodily organs, in 
pnlpit or before a temple. Among other objecta, in our solemn 
devotion, we frequently offer up our humble thanks to Qod, for the 
blessings of British Rule in India and sincerely pray, that it may 
continue in its beneficent operation for centuries to come. 

SHIVUPRUSAD SURMA.® 

Calootta, November 15,1823 

* The Reje'e Pandit, under wboee nasie he brought ont thia Magsaiae. Ranmuhiui 
Bov wat (6nd ot nrang paradasjmiK ~Ed. 




ANSWER OF A HINDOO 


TO THB gUBSTlON, 


'WHY DO YOU PRBQUBNT A UNITARIAN RLJiCB 
OP WORSHIP INSTEAD OP THB NUMER¬ 
OUSLY ATTENDED ESTABLISHED 
CHURCHES?” 




ANSWER OF A HINDOO^ 


To the queetion, “ Why do you frequent a Unitaiian place of 
worship, instead of the numeroualy attended eetabliahed Churches ?” 

I. Because the prayers read, woidiip oRered, and sermons 
preached in the Unitarian place of worship remind me of the infinitely 
wise Ruler of this infinite universe, without ascribing to him aa 
Churchmen do, fellow-creators or co-operatars equal in power and 
other attributes. My plain understanding, thon^ it can comprehend 
the idea of feliow-creaturM, is incapable of forming a notion of one or 
more fellow-creatoiB each equally possessed of omnipotence and 
omnipresence. 

II. Because Unitarian prayer, worship, and preaching constantly 
put me in mind of the beneficial design kept in view by the wise and 
benevolent Author of all; in organising the members of the animal 
body, such as bones, vems, vessels, limbs, Ac., and in preparing the 
manifold necessaries of life for our maintenance, as proo& of hia 
gratuitous blessing and free grace; while in those Churches he ia 
declared to have refused mercy and salvation to mankind until 
innocent blood was offered him to appease his wrath. 

III. Because the Unitarian mode of worship exhibits how that 
infinite and Supreme author has designedly stadoned the heavenly 
bodies, in systematic order, capable of producing and nouridiing all 
the animal and vegetable objects under his divine control; while in. 
those Churches that infinite being ia represented as occupying a small 
ipace is this limited world, lying in a stiU smaller space in the womb 
d a virgin, subject to the control of his parents, though for a seasoiL 
and daily performing the various animal functions. 

IV. ^cause I feel already weary of the doctrine of “ Man-God ” 
or “ God-Man”® frequently inculcated by the Bra hm an s m pur* 
suance of their corrupt traditions: the same doctrine of Msn-God, 
though preached by another body of prieeta better dressed, better 
prorided for and eminently elevated by virtue of conquert omnot 
effectually tend to excite my anxiety or curiosity to listen to it. 

'' Mann, I).a1ia>raya, Rama. Ac., &«., &c. 
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V. BecauM I have expressed my disguat, when 1 heard from the 
Brahmans the incredible story that God appeared in the form of a 
party-coloured kite, to accomplish certain purposes. While I maintain 
the same reverence for the Divine Being, T must be excused believing 
a similar doctrine held forth in those Churches, as to the appearance 
of God, on another occasion, in-the bodily shape of a dove. I wonder 
to observe, that from a denial of the existence of God some are 
stigmatised with the term atheist; while others are highly respected, 
though they do not scruple, under the shield of religion, to bring the 
Deity into ridicnl? b*- representing him in the form even of a 
commcm bird. 

VI. Because having been taught in the schools, where the 
doctrine of the Incarnations of a two-fold or even of a three-fold • 
nature has been solemnly preache<l, I perceive no novelty in the 
idea of a two-fold nature, divine and human, as entertained and 
expressed in tliose Churches. 

VII. Because in those Churches, the Holy Ghost is represented 
as the very God and not as the miraculous power of the Deity, at the 
same time that the language applied there to this person of ^e God¬ 
head ; such as “ she was found with child of the Holy Ghost,” “ The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee ”t fully corresponds to the words 
and ideas used for the deity in the western and eastern heathen 
mythologies, and consequently must be dfensive to the feelings of 
those who ascribe to God purity and perfection. 

Vin. Because the doctrine of the trinity incnlcated in those 
Churches, cmuisting of God the Father, God the Son, and Ghxi the 
Holy Ghost, is defenrible on tlie plea of mystery ; while the Trinity 
preached to us by the Brahmans is a representation of the three 
principle attributes of the deity in an allegorical sense, and doee 
tnerefore deserve some momentary attention. The mind which rejects 
the latter as a production of the fancy, cannot be reasonably expected 
to adopt the former. 

IX. Beesuse Unitarians reject polytheism and iddatry unaer 
every sophistical modification, and thereby discountenance all the evtl 
consequences resulting from them 

X. Becasue Unitarians believe, profess, and inculcate the doe- 
trine of the divine unity--a doctrine which I find firmly maintained 

mUtfd nature of man, lion, and God. 
t T)ic Vii'ipB Mary. 
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both Iqr the Christian Scriptures and by our most ancient tnitings 
commonly f»llea the Vedas. 

Such are my reasons for attending the Unitarian place oi wtualup 
instead ot the established Churches. 

Chohdrd-Shekhub Dbv.* 


* This tract " liearH tue bignatura of Chandra .Shekhur Dev, a disciple of Bam- 
.r^idiiin ; but. as Mr. Adam informed Dr. Tuokerman in a letter, doted January 18,1828, it 
was entirely Rammoliiin'e own compoaitioa.'’ The Ui* and iMere oj Raja Rammahm 
Boy.hj Miss Cullvi. p. d.’i. 
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SUNSKRIT TRACT 

ON 

DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP. 

BY A PRIBNO OP THE AUTHOR. 


CALCUTTA: 


1825 . 



ADVKRTISEMEKT 

A Kinall tract in Sanskrit nith a translatiiui into licngaleo lia*: or 

late been publiKhc-il by a Hindoo Theologian, Sivajnasad Sarnia, or 
tlie subject nf modes of worship witli or xvithout images. Having 
found it to exliiliit views of the Hindoo religion somewhat differen 
from those which are comnioiily entertained by Europe.ana, I have 
prepared a translation of it into English with some explanatory note 
which I beg to submit to the English reader. 

Calcutta, ISlIt Januarti, 1855. 



TRANSLATION OF A SANSKRIT TRAC'l 

ON 

DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP.® 


QnKKV. 

lu some Santras many aulhorities are found enjoining -worship by 
means of idols, in others are passages dissuading from such worsliip. 
Doubts having hence arisen, may the learned be pleased to remove 
them? 

(Signed) Ramdhan Sarma. 

Reply. 

In answer to the subject of this query the decision which is given, 
in the essence of all the Sastras {the Btutgavata), by that great and 
worshipful Saint (Vyasa) who had a tliorough knowledge of all the 
Vedas, seems sufficient to remove these doubts entirely. It is as 
follows (accortling to the gloss of Sridhara): “ Man shall worship me 

the Lord of the TJniveree by means of an image or any oUier fonn, 
during the intervals of leisure from the performance of the ritual 
observances prescribed for the class to which he belongs, until he 
becomes conscious that I dwell in all beings.” The worshipful and 
revered Sridhara commenting upon this text, adds here“ This verse 
“ shews that worship by means of an idol or any other form is not 
"absolutely useless, and.that as long as a man is subjected to worship 
“ by means of idols, he is also subjected to perform the ritual 
"observances prescribed to ids owrn class.” This pa.ssage limits the 
period of idol worship and explains what practices are its necessary 
accompaniments. 

Vyasa, then proceeds :—“ Further, man, by charity to the needy, 
" by honour to others, by friendship, and by an equal regard to ail, 

* (t ||0 tract) waft written in Sanakrit by Ranimohun Roy under the uamc of 

Sinvitpniftftd SluixtBft, and it waa tranaluted into Kn^liBh, with Bngiibh unnoiattAnii, liy 
Rammcdiun under the name of * A Friend of tlw authoi.* The Life antt Lettrrit of 
l» 0 jtt Hnanmeihun Hoy, by tfiiiH Cullet, p. 71. 
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" shall direct his worship to me who, by residing in the heart, dwell in 
^‘all living creatures.”* 

Vyasa continues in six and a half verses beginning with the 
following verse, “ Animate objects are preferable to inanimate,” Ac.; 
and ending with the following sentence, “He to whom these four 
duties are prescribed in the above text shall, mentally, do reverence 
and profess much respect to all creatures, according to the different 
“ degrees of their visible excellences.” He (Vyasa) then concludes;— 
Han shall respect them “ by observing that the all-powerful Lord is in 
“ the heart watching over the soul.”t Hence the author himself 
explains that the observance of “ an equal regard to all ” ereature$ 
directed in the above verse is in reference to their being equally 
related to the divine Spirit and not in reference to their qualities or 
identities. 

It follows therefore that passages enjoining worship by means 
of forms, and passages dissuading from such wordiip, should be 
separately applied to those who entertain those different sentiments.^ 

^ Spuituul Devotion is of two kinds. The fint consists in medittitioa on the soul 
t»iing o{ divine ongin. A oontinuiuice of such meditation is heljeved to have a tendency 
to rescue the sonl from all human feelings and passions, and thershy the soul is ultiin^y 
Irougfat to its original divine perfection tar surpassing both human search and dsaoriprian. 
This is the state which is commonly called abmrption. The devotees who adhere to this 
mode of devotion being supposad naturally incapable of committing any moral or social 
crime, are not snbjected to the prsoe^ or prohiUtions found in the Sastrus. 

second kind of devotion conaiste in believing that the DeiQr is possessed of all the 
attributes of perfection such as omnipresence, omni)mtence, Ac., and that the individual 
sentient soul is, in its present state of material oonnection, separate from, and dependent 
on, the Deity. Besides, the practioe of charity, Ac., as mentioned in this text ate enjoined 
on ^ performers of this mode of devption as their religions dudes. This elites (d 
devotees enjoy, after death, eternal bsatitude in the highest heaven, as existences separate 
farm the deity and from each other, while worshippers by means of fornu, aa the Vedanta 
affirms, enjoy only temporary bliaa 

Frm w^t 1 have notic^ as _m> the t^ kinds of nations entertained res^diig 
qnritual devotion, the reader will preceive the reason why a teacher of spiritnu 
knowledge sometimes is justiSed in speakiog of the Deity in the first person, in referanoe 
to the assumed divine nature of his soul, although in the iame discourse, he again 
treats of Ood in the third person, in reference to the present separated and subordinate 
state of the soul. 

f “ Two birds, co-habitant and co-essential, reside unitedly in one tree uhidi it At 
tody. One of them (At soull consnmes the variously tasted froite of its aodons: but 
the other (Ood) without partaking of them, witnesses all svsnte.” MtmdahopaniAad, 
eh. At 3rd. 

“Ood aa being resplendent and most proximate to all creature- is styled the operator 
in the heart” Mmdaka At temnd, Seetim the 2nd. 

} Dnder the Christian dispensntion, wtaehip throuj^ matter seems unauthorised; 
Jdm dt; IV. v. 81: “The hour cometb when ye shall, neither in this monniaia, nor yet 
at Jerusale]^ worship the Father, Ac." 83: “ But the hour cometh and now is, when the 
true wotshipi^ shall worship the Father in .Spirit and in truth," Ac.; althoa|^ in the 
Jndaical religion such worsliip was sniietinned, ns appears from the Books of Leviticus 
and other*, and even from the above quoted vrmet of the Oospel of John. 




HUMBLE SUGGESTIONS 

TO 

HIS COUNTRYMEN 
WHO BELIEVE 

III THB 

ONE TRUE GOD; 

PRUSUNNU KOOMAR THAKOOR. 


CALCUTTA: 


1823 . 



ADVERllSEilENT. 

My obifft in publishing this trdVt is to j-econmieml those to whom 
H is ad ii-essed. to avoid using harsh or abusive ^ langitage. in their 
rcUgiove intercourse with European llissionaries, either respecting 
them or the objects ot lheir tvoraliip, hpjrever much tliis may be 
countcnaficed by the example of soiiie of these Gentlemen. 


P. K. T. 



HUMBLE SUOGESTIOMa* 

IhoM who fimlj belisve oe the anthoiity of the Vedas, that “ God 
is OKE oNfy without an eqnal, *' and that ** He cannot be known eithei 
“ dirong^ the medium of iangnage, thoojdit, or vieion: how can he be 
“ known except as ezisdng, the origin and support of the universe ?”>- 
and who endeavour to ngulate their conduct by the following precept, 
“ He who is deurous of eternal happiness should regard another as he 
" ngatds himsd^ and the happiness and misery of another as his own,” 
oni^t to manifest the warmest affection towards such of their own 
crantrymen as m a in tai n the same &ith and practice, even althon^ 
they have not aD studied the Vedas for themselTOS, but have professed 
a belief in God only through an acquaintance with their genet^ design. 
Many among the ten dssses of Sarmyasis, and all the followers of 
Gum Nanak, of Dadu, and of Eabir, as well as of Sants, &c., profess 
the religions sentiments abovementioned. It is our unquestionable 
dnty invariably to treat them as brethren. No doubt should be enterv 
tained of their future salvation, merely because they receive instmc- 
^ons, and practise their sacred music, in the vernacular dialect For 
Tajnavalkya, with a reference to those who cannot sing the Hymns of 
the Vedas, has said, “ The divine hymns Eik, Gotha, Panika, and 
DakAaJbihUa, should be sung; because by their constant use man 
attains supreme beatitude.” “ He who is skilled in playing on the 
lute (vine), who is intimately acquainted with the various cones and 
harmonies, and who is able to beat time in music, will enter without 
difficulty upon the road of salvation.” Again the Siva Dharma as 
quoted by Ra^nnandana , says, “ He is reputed a Guru who according 
to the capacity of hia disciple instructs him in Sanskrit whether pure 
or corrupt, in the current language of the country, or by any other 
means.” 

Amongst foreigners, those Europeans Who believe God to be in 
every sense OSE, and worship Him alone in ^irit, and who extend 
their benevolence to man as the highest leryico to God, should 
ngtrded by us with affection, on t he grot) of the object of their 

•Of tliii lisct, n of ■ff i"* otkor psfudonyinou* fisj* Kaiumohan Hoy wu the r«| 

sadhor.—E b. 
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worship being the same as ours. We should feel no reluctance to 
co-operate with them in religious matters, merely because they consi¬ 
der Jesus Christ as the Messenger of God and their Spiritual Teacher ; 
for oneness in the object of worship and sameness of religious practice 
should produce attachment between the worshippers. 

Amongst Europeans, those who believe Jesus Christ to be God him¬ 
self, and conceiv'c him to be possessed of a particular form, and maintain 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be one God, should not be treated in an 
unfriendly manner*. On the contrary, we should act towards them in 
the same manner as we act towards those of our countrymen who, 
without forming any external image, meditate upon Rama and other 
supposed incarnations, and believe in their unity. 

Again, those amongst Europeans who believing Jesus Christ to be 
the Supreme Being moreover construct various images of him, should 
not be hated. On the contrary, it becomes ns to act towards those 
Europeans in the same manner as we act towards such as believe 
Rama, &c., to be incarnations of God, and form external images of 
them. •For the religious principle of the two last-mentioned sects of 
foreigners are one and the same with those of the two similar sects 
among EUndoos, although they are clothed in a different garb. 

When any belonging to the second and third classes of Europeans 
endeavour to make converts of us, the believers in the only living and 
true God, even then we should feel no resentment towards them, but 
rather compassion, on account of their blindness to the errors into 
which they themselves have fallen: since it is almost impossible, as 
every day’s experience teaches us, for men, when possessed of wealth 
and power, to perceive their own defects. 



THE TRUST DEED OF THE BRAHMO SOMAJ • 


THIS IMDSHTUBS mftde the eighth day of Jtmuaiy in the 
Year of Christ one thonsand eig^t hundred and thirty betvMn 
Dvarkahauth Taqoxe of Jorssankoe in the town of Calcutta Ztunean- 
dor, Kalbesadih Bor of Burranugur in the Zillah of Harelly in tha 
Suburbs of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, Pbusscnnocoomab Taoou 
of Pattoriaghatta in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, Bahchumdbb 
Bidtabaoish of Simlah in Calcutta aforesaid Pundit and RAimoHnir 
Rot of Manicktullah in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar of the one part 
and Botkontonauth Hot of Burranugur in the Zillah of llavelly in the 
Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, Radapbmado 
Rot of Manicktullah in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar and Raba* 
KAUTH Tagobe of Jorasankoe in Calcutta aforesaid Banian (Trustees 
named and appointed for the purposes hereinafter mentioned) of the 
other part eritneaseth that for and in consideration of the sum of 
Sicca Rupees Ten of Lawful money of Bengal by the said Byk(»ito< 
nauth Roy Radaperaaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore to the said Dwar< 
kananth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussuimocoomar Tagore Ram 
Chunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Boy in hand paid at and before 
the sealing and delivery of these Presents (the receipt whereof they 
the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy do and each and every 
of them doth hereby acknowledge) and for settling and assuring die 
messuage land tenements hereditaments and premises hereinafter men* 
tioned to be hereby granted and released to for and upon such uses 
trusts intents and' purposes as are hereafter expressed and declared of 
and concerning the same and for divers other good Causes and Consi¬ 
derations them hereunto especiaUy moving they the sud Dwarkanauth 
Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidya- 
bagish and Rammohun Ro}' Have and each and every of them Hath 
granted bargained sold aliened released and confirmed and by these 

* TIus ii s faithful npnat of the origiiiaL It mn tlso pnblitbsd is tiw Tsttwahodhuii 
Pstaika, No. 9(X for ]f«|^ 1772 StL lixmgh not compoied b; Bsjs UtsuBohnn Bsfi 
it «H liupired" ^ 
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prsMBts Do and each ud every of them Doth grant baiEam aell aUan 
relaaee and confirm onto the eaid B<^kontmiaath Boy R«< a p ift amid 
Boy and Bamananth Tagore their heire and aaaigna all that hiudc hnih 
meeanage (hareaBer to benaed aaaidaoe for ndigiona woiahip aa v 
hereinafter more foUy ezpreaaed and declared) Boilding or Tenement 
with the piece hr parcel of Land or Qroond therennto tiel^wig iiig and 
on part whereof the came ia erected and bnih flnutainiiig by cManatiaB 
four Cottahaand two Oiittaoka be the aame alittlemore or laaaaitaate 
lying and being in the Chitpcne Boad in Sootanooty in tha Town of 
Oalcntta aforaaaid and batted and bounded aa followa (that ia to any) 
on the north by the Hooae and Ground now or formerly belonging 
to one Fooloorey Button on tta aouth by the Hooae and Ground fm^ 
marly belonging to one Bamkriatno Ear ainoe deoeoaed on the eaat by 
thaHbuaeand Ground now’ or formerly belonging to one Foolooi^ 
Button on the aouth I7 the Hooae and Ground formerly belonging to 
one Bamkriatno Eur nnoe deoeaaed on the eaat by the W>wt«e and 
Ground now or formerly bahmging to onu R«Hamrm<. y Rtimmiia y 
on the weatl^ the a^ public Boad or Street commonly called CSri^xm 
Boad or howaoever otherwiae the aaid meaanage budding land tene- 
menta and hereditament or any of them now are or ia or heretofon 
were or waa aituated tenanted called known deamibed or diatinguidr- 
ed and all other the meaauagaa landa tenementa and hereditamenta 
(if any) which are or are e^reaaed or intended to be daacribed or 
eompriaed in a certain Indanture of bargun and aale hofinattor 
referred togefiher with aO and aingular the out honaea 
edifioea boildiaga areetiona Compounda Tarda walla diinKa^ hf^gf ^ 
fenoea endoauree waya patha paaaagea wooda under-wooda ahrube 
timber and other treee entrancea eaaementa lighta privilegea piofita 
benefita emdumenta advantagaa rig^ta titiea membew appendagee 
and appurtenancea whataoever to the add meaauage buildiiig 
tenemenU heredhamenta and premiaea or any part or pared thereof 
bdonging or in any wiae appertaining or with the aame or any part or 
pared thereof now or at any time or timee heretofore h^ need 
occupied poeeeaeed or enjoyed or accepted reputed deemed taken or 
known aa part pared or member therad or any part thereof (aD 
whioh odd mqaauage buHdinga land tenementa hereditamenta and 
premiaea are now in the aetod poeaeariw of or legally vented ia the 
add B<qkcotonauth Boy Badaperaand Boy and Tagore by 

virtue of a bargain and aale to them thereof made I7 the odd 
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Dmrkaanith Tagore Koleenanih Boy Pnuaunnocoomar Tagw* 
Bamohmider Bidysbagiah and Bammohan Boy for Sicca Bupeea five 
Conaideration by an Indentore bearing date the day next before the day 
of the date and execnted previona to the aealing and delivery of theae 
Preaenta for the Term of one whole Year Commencing from the day 
next preceding the day of the date of the eame Indenture and by force 
of the atatnte made for tranaferring naea into poaaeaaion and the * 
remainder and remainders reversion and reversions Yearly and other 
rents iasnea and profits thereof and all the Estate Bight Title interest 
tmst use poasesaioc inheritance property profit benefit claim and demand 
whatsoever both at Law and in Equity of them the eaid Dwarkananth 
Tagore Ehlleenaath Boy Prussnnnocoomar Tagore Bamchunder Bidya- 
bagiah and Bammohnn Boy respectively of into upon or ont of the same 
or any part thereof Together with all deeds Pottahs evidences 
muniments and writings whatsoever which relate to the said premises 
or any part thereof and which now are of hereafter shall or may be in 
the hands possession or custody of the said Dwarkananth Tagore 
Xalleenanth Boy Pmsaunnocoomar Tagore Bamchunder Bidysbagiah 
and Rammohun Roy their heirs executors administrators or represen¬ 
tatives or of any person or persons from whom he or they can or may 
procure the same without action or suit at Law or in Equity. To hava 
and to hold the said Messuage Building land tenements heredita¬ 
ments and all and singular other the premises hereinbefore and in the 
said Indenture of bargain or sale described and mentioned and hereby 
granted and released or intended so to l» and every part and parcel 
thereof with their and every of their rights members and appurte¬ 
nances unto the said Boykontonauth Roy Rada Persaud Roy and 
Raznanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns but to the uses neverthe¬ 
less upon the trusts and for the ends intents and purposes hereinafter 
decla^ and expressed of and concerning the same and to and for 
no other ends intents and purposes whatsoever (that is to say) TO 
tho USO of the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy Ramanauth 
Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of such 
survivor or their or his assigns upon Trust and in confidence that 
they the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth 
Tqgore or the survivors or survivor of them or die heirs of such sni^ 
vivors or their or his assigns shaU and do from time to time and at 
all times for ever hereafter permit and suffer the said messuage or 
building land tenements hereditaments and premises widi their 
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apportenanoes to be used occnpied enjo]^ applied and apprc^riated 
aa and for a place of public meeting of idl eorta and deacriptiona of 
people without distinction as shall behave and conduct themaelTeB in 
an orderly sober religious and devout manner for the worship and 
ad<nmtion of the Eternal Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is 
die Author and Preserver of the Universe but not under or by any 
other name designation or title pecubarly used for and applied to any 
particular Being or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and 
that no graven image statue or sculpture carving painting picture 
portrait or the likeness of anytliing shall be admitted within the said 
messuages building land tenements hereditaments and premises and 
that no sacrifice offering or oblation of any kind or thing shall ever 
be permitted theiein and that no animal or living creature ahull 
within or on the said messuage building land tenements hereditaments 
and premises be deprived of life either for religious purposes or for 
food and that no eating or drinking (except such as shall be necessary 
by any accident for tlie preservation of life) feasting or rioting be 
permitted therein or thereon and that in conducting the said worship 
and adorajdon no object animate or inanimate that has been or is or 
shall hereafter become or be recognized as an object of worship by 
any man or set of men shall be reviled or sli ghting ly or contemptu¬ 
ously spoken of or alluded to either in preaching praying or in the 
hymns or other mode of worship that may be delivered or used in the 
said Messuage or Building and that no sermon preaching discourse 
prayer or hymn be delivered made or used in such worship but such 
as have a tendency to the promotion of-the contemplation of the Author 
and Preserver of the Universe to the promotion of charity morality 
piety benevolence virtue and the strengthening the bonds of union 
Between men of all religious persuasions and creeds and also that a 
person of Good repute and well-known for his knowledge piety and 
morabty be employed by the said trustees or the survivors or survivor 
of them or the heirs of such survivor or their or his assigns as a 
resident Superintendent and for the purpose of superintending the 
worship so to be performed as is hereinbefore stated and expressed 
and that such worslup be performed daily or at least as often as 
once in seven days Provided always and it is hereby declared 
and agreed by and between tlie parties to these presents that in case 
the several Trustees in and by these presents named and appointed or 
ai^ of them or any other succeeding Trustees or TmsteO of the said 
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inut esUU Hid premiom for foe time being to be nominateH or 
appointed as hereinafter ia mentioned shall depart this life or be 
desiroos to be discharged of or from the aforesaid Trusts or shall refuse 
or neglect or become incapable by or in any manner to act in the said 
trusts then and in such case and from time to time as often and as 
soon as any such event shall happen it shall be lawful for the said 
Dwarkananth Tagore Kalleenauth Koy Prussnnnocoomar Tagore Ram- 
chunder Bidyabagish and Rammohnn Roy during their joint lives or 
the survivors or survivor of them after the death of any or eitiier of 
them jointly and in concurrence with the Trustees or Trustee for the 
time being and in case of and after the death of the survivor of them 
the said Owarkanaum Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar 
Tagore Ramchunder Bidyauagish and Rammohun Roy then for the 
said Trustees or Trustee by any deed or writing under their or hia 
hands and seals or hand and seal to be attested by two or more credible 
Witnesses to nominate substitute and appoint some other fit person 
or persons to supply the place of the Trustees or Trustee respectively 
so dying desiring to be discharged or refusing or neglecting or becoming 
incapable by or in any manner to act as aforesaid and that immediately 
after any such appointment shall be made all and every the messuagt 
or building land tenements and hereditaments premises which under 
and by virtue of these presents shall be then vested in the Trustees 
or Trustee so dying desiring to be discharged or refusing or neglecting 
or becoming incapable by or in any manner to act as aforesaid shall 
be conveyed transferred assigned and assured so and in such manner 
that the same shall and may be legally fully and absolutely vested in 
the Trustees or Trustee so to be appointed in their or his room or 
stead either solely and alone or jointly with the surviving continuing 
or acting Trustees or Trustee as the case may require and in his or 
their heirs or assigns to tlie uses upon the Trusts and to and for the 
several ends intents and purposes hereinbefore declared or expressed 
<» nn(»AiTiing the same and that every such new Trustees or Trustee 
ahull and may act and assist in the. management carrying on and 
execution of the Trusts to which they or he shall bo so appointed 
(although they or he shall not have been invested with the seisin of 
the Trustees or Trustee to whose places or place they or he shall have 
succeeded) eitiier jointly with the surviving continuing or other 
acting Trustees or Trustee or solely as the case may require in such 
and the like manner and in all respects as if such new Trustees or 
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Trustee been origiiially eppoioted by these presents PtOTldEd 
iMtly and it is hereby further declared and agreed by and between the 
said Parties to these presents that no one or more of the said Trustees 
■ball be answerable or accountable fortheother uid odiers of them nor 
for the acts de&ults or omissions of the other or others of them taj 
consent permission or privity by any or either of them to any act deed or 
thingtoorby the other or others of them done with an intent and forthe 
purpose only of facilitating the Elxecution of the trusts of these presents 
notwithstanding nor shall any new appointed Trustees or Trustee or 
their or his heirs or assigns be answerable or accountable for the acts 
deeds neglects defaults or omissions of any Trustees or Trustee in or 
to whoso place or places they or he shall or may succeed but such of 
them the said Trustees shaQ ^ answerable accountable and responsible 
for his own respective acts deeds ne^ects de&ults or omissions 
only and the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Ealleenauth Boy Prussuuno- 
coomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyaba^sh and Bammohun Bc^ do 
hereby for themselves severally and respectively and for their several 
and respective heirs executors administrators and representatives 
covenant grant declare and agree with and to the said Boykontonanth 
Boy Radapersaud Roy and Bamananth Tagore their heirs and assigns 
in manner Following (that is to say) that for and notwithstanding 
any act deed matter or thing whatsoever heretofore by tiie sud 
Dwarkanauth Tagore Ealleenanth Roy Fmssunnocoomar Tagors 
Bamchundar Bidyabagish and Bammohun R(^ or any or either of them 
had made done committed willingly or willingly omitted or snfered 
io the contrary they the said Dwukanauth Tagore Ealleenauth Boj 
Pmssunnocoomar Tagore Bamchundar Bidyabagish and Bammohim 
Boy at the time of the sealing and delivery of tiiese presents are 
or one of them is lawfully rightfully and absolutely seised in their 
or his demesne as of Fee in their or his own right and to their or his 
own use of the said messuage building land tenements hereditaments 
and premises mentioned and intended to be hereby granted and 
released with the appurtenances both at Law and in Equity as of in 
and for a good sure perfect and indefeasible estate of inheritance 
in fee simple in possession and in severalty without any Condition 
Contingent Trust Proviso power of limitation or revocation of any use 
of uses or any other restraint matter or thing whatsoever which can or 
may Alter Change Charge determine lessen incumber defeat prejudi* 
cially affect or make void tiie same or defeat determine abridge or 
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Taiy tha umb or tnuts harebjr declared and expressed and also ttat 
thiiy tihe sud Dwarkanaath Tagore Kalleenaatih Boy Prassuinooooinar 
Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Bammohim Boy (for and notwitb- 
standing any such act deed matter or thing as aforesaid^ or some of 
them now bare in themselves one of them hath in himself foil power and 
Lawful and Absolute Authority by these presents to grant bargain 
sell release and assure the said messuage land tenements hereditament 
and premises mentioned and intended to be hereby granted and 
released with the appurtenances and the possession reversion and 
inhentance thereof unto and to the use of the said Boykontonaudi 
Boy Badapersaud Boy and Bsmauauth Tagore and their heirs to the 
uses upon the Trusts and to and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore expressed or dedared of and concerning the same 
according to the True intent and meaning these presents and ftiithar 
that said messuage or building land tenements hereditaments and 
premises widi their rights members and appurtenances shall from 
time to time and at all times hereafter remain continue and be 
to the use upon the Trusts and for the ends mtents and purposes 
hereinbefore declared or expressed concerning the same and diall 
and lawfully may be peaceably and quietly holden and enjoyed and 
applied and appropriated accordingly without the let suit hindrance 
claim demand interruption or denhd of the said Dwarkanauth Tago» 
Ealleenauth Boy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Bamchundar Bidyabags^ 
and Bammohun Roy or any or either of them or any or either of their 
heirs representatives or of any other person or persons now or hereafter 
claiming or to claim or possessing any estate right tide trust or 
interest of in to or out of the same or any part or parcel thereof by 
from under or in trust for them or any or either of them and that free 
and clear and clearly and absolutely acquitted exonerated and 
discharged or otherwise by the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth 
Boy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyaba^sh and Rammo- 
hnn Roy or any or either of them their or any or either of their 
Heirs executors administrators and representatives well and sufficiently 
saved harmless and kept indemnified of from and against all and all 
manner of former and other gifts grants barons Sales Leases 
Mortgages uses wills devises rents arrears of rents estates titles charges 
and other incumbraces whatsoever had made done committed crewed 
suffered or executed by the said Dwarkanauth Tagore KaUeenauth Boy 
Prussunocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohoun 
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®oy or any or either of them or any or either of their hcin or 
representatives or any person or persons now or hereafter rightfoUy 
claiming or possessing any estate right title or interest at Law or in 
Eq^uity from through under or in trust for them or any or either of 
them or with their or any or either of their consent privity or 
procurement or acts means or defaults and moreover that the said 
Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleensuth Roy Prassunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchundar Bidyabagisli and Ramroohun Roy or their heiie and 
representatives and all and every otlier pwson or persona whomeover 
now or hereafter lawfully equitably and rightiully nlMming or 
po^ssing any estate right title use trust or interest either at Law 
or in Equity of into upon or out of the said messuage land tenements 
hereditaments and premises mentioned or intended to bo hereby 
granted and released with the appurtenances or any part thereof by 
from under or in trust for them or any or either of them shall and 
will from time to time and at all times hereafter al the reastmable 
request of the said Boykontonauth Boy Radapersaud Roy aud 
Bamanauth Tagore or the survurors or survivor of them or the heirs 
of the survivor of their or his aasigns make do acknowledge suffer 
execute and perfect all and every such further and other lawful and 
rfos uable acts things deeds conveyancee and assurances in the Law 
whatsoever for the further better more perfectly absolutely and 
satisfactorily granting conveying releasing confirming and assuring 
the sud messuage or building land tenements hereditaments and 
premises mentioned to be hereby granted and released and every part 
and parcel thereof and the possessioh reverrion and inheritance of 
the same with their and every of their appurtenances unto the said 
Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Boy and Bamanauth Tagore or 
other the Trustees or Trustee for the time being and their heirs for 
the uses upon the Trusts and to and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore declared and expressed as by the said Trustees *T»<t 
Trustee or his cr their council learned in the Law nball be ressoimfaly 
devised or advised and required so as such further assurance or 
assurances contain or imply in them no'further or other Warranty or 
Covenants on the part of the peison or persons who shall be required to 
make or execute tlie same then for or against the acts deeds omissions 
or ifo&ults of him her or them or his her or their heirs exeoutoia 
administrators and so that .he she or they be not compelled or com* 
peUaUe to go or travel from the usual place of his her or their 
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respective abode for making or executing the same In witnan 
whereof the said parties to these presenta have hereunto subscribed 
and set their hands and seals the day and Year first within written. 

Dwarkanautli Roy Tagore. 
Callynauth Roy. 

ProsBonnocoomar Tagore. 

Sri Ramchandra Vidyavagish 

{Signed in Bengali). 
Rammohun Roy. 

Boycontonauth Roy. 

Radapersaud Roy. 

Ranianauth Tagore. 

Sealed and Delivered at Calcutta 
aforesaid in (hr presence of 
3. Eountain 
Atty. at Law. 

Ramgopaul Day 






AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH.• 


Mr DBAS Friend, 

In conformity with the wish, you hare frequenUy e^ressed, that 
I diould give you an outline of my life, I have now the pleasuia to 
give yon the following very brief sketch:— 

My ancestors were Brahmins of a high order, and, from time 
immemorial, were devoted to the religions dnties of their race, down 
to my fifth progenitor, who about one hundred and forty years ago 
gave up spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits end aggrandisement. 
His descendants ever since have followed his'example and, according 
to the usual fate of coTirtiers, with various success, sometimes mins 
fo honour and sometimes hdling; sometimes rich and eomattmes 
poor; sometimes excelling in success, sometimes miserable thKntpt 
disappointment. But my maternal ancestors, being of the saeardotel 
order by profession as well as by birth, and of a family than which 
none holds a higher rank in that profession, have up to the present 
day uniformly adhered to a life of religious observances and devotion, 
preferring peace and tranquility of mind to the excitements of 
ambition, and aU the allurements of worldly grandeur. 

In comformity with the usage of my paternal race, and the wish 
of my father, I studied the Persian and Arabic languages, these being 
indispensable to those who attached themselves to the courts of the 
Mahommedan princes; and agreeably to the usage of my maternal 
relations, I devoted myself to the study of the Sanskrit and the theolo¬ 
gical works written in it, which contain the body of Hindoo literature, 

law and religion. __ 

* MIhh Carpenter thue introduced thie Autobiographical Sketch into her book. ‘ The 
Lost Days in England o£ the Rajah Roinmohnn Roy';— 

" The following letter from Rammohun Roy himeelf first appeared in the ‘ Athenesum,' 
and in the ‘Literary Gazette;' from one or other of which it was copied intovariona 
newspapers. It was written just before he went to France. It was profaaUy designed 
lor some dietingr.iefaed person who had desired him to give an outline of hia hiatory; 
and he adtqited this fonn for the purpose. The letter may be considered as addressed 
to his hisod. Hr. Oanlon, of Calcutta.” 

Mia Collet ealli it “the spurious ‘autoluographical letter’ published by SsmUord 
AnuR in the Alhmaum of October 5, 1RS8.”—- Ed. 
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When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript calling 
in question the validity of the idolatrous system of the Hindoos. 
This, togetlier with my known sentiments on that subject, having 
produced a coolness between me and my immediate kindred, 1 
proceeded on my travels, and passed through different countries, 
chiefly within, but some beyond, the bounds of Hindoostan, with a 
feeling of great aversion to the establishment of the British power in 
India. When I had reached the age of twenty, my father recalled me, 
and restored me to his favour; after which I first saw and began to 
associate with Europeans, and soon after made myself tolerably 
acquainted with their la ws and form of government. Finding them 
generally more intelligent, more steady and moderate in their conduct, 
I gave up ray prejudice against them, and became inclined in their 
favour, feeling f)ersuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would 
lead more sjieedily and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabi¬ 
tants ; and I enjoyed the confidence of several of them even in their 
public capacity. My continued controversies with tlie Brahmins on the 
subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my interference with their 
custom of burning widows, and other pernicious practices, revived and 
increased tlieir animosity against me; and through their influence with 
my family, my father was again obliged to withdraw his countenance 
openly, though his limited pecuniary support was still continued to me. 

After my father’s deatli I opposed the advocates of idolatry with 
still greater boldness. Availing myself of the art of printing, now 
established in Imlia, I published various works and pamphlets against 
their errors, in the native and foreign languages. This raised such a 
feeling against me, tliat I was at last deserted by every person except 
two or three Scotch friends, to whom, and the nation to which they 
belong, I alwa}'s feel grateful. 

The ground wliich I took in all ray controversies was, not that of 
opposition to BraJimiiusm, but to a perversion of it; and I endeavoured 
to show that the idolatry of the Brahmins was contrary to the practice 
of their ancestors, and the principles of the ancient bodks and autho¬ 
rities which they profess to revere and obey. Notwithstanding the 
violence of the opposition and resistance to my opinions, several 
highly respectable persons, botli among my own relations and others, 
began to adopt the same sentiments. 

I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain by personal 
observation, a more thorough insight into its manners, customs. 
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teligioa, and political institutions. 1 istrained, uovmrer, from oarty^ 
ing this intention into efirct until the friends who coincided in 
my sentiments should be increased in number and strength. My 
expectations having been at length realised, in November, 1830, I 
embarked for England, as the discussion of the East India Company’s 
charter was expected to come on, by which the treatment of the 
natives of Indib, and its future government, would be determined 
for many years to come, and an appeal to the King in Council, against 
the abolition of the practice of burning widows, was to be heard 
before the Privy Council; and his Majesty the Emperor of Delhi had 
likewise commissioned me to bring before the authorities in England 
certain encroachments on his rights by the East India Company. I, 
accordingly arrived in England in April, 1831. 

T hone von will excuse the brevity of this sketcli, as I have no 
leisure at present to enter into particulars, and 

1 remain, Ac., 

BAMMOHDN ROY. 
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INTRODUCTION* 


SiTUAL of my Meads having expressed s wish to he posieaeed of 
copies of my Translation of the Vedas, and Oontrovemes with those 
Bnhmsns who are advocates for idolatry, I have collected for repaUi* 
cation snch of those tracts as I could find, either among my own 
papers or those of my friends who happened to have brongh^t them 
fim India, and now offer them to the public in their original form. 

I feel indaccd to set forth here, briefly, the substance of these 
writings, to facilitate the comprehension, of their purport, as being 
foreign to the generality of European readers. The Vedas (or properly 
speaking, the spiritual parts of them) .uniformly declare, that man is 
prone by nature, or by habit, to reduce the object or objecta <rf his 
veneration and worship (though admitted to be unknown) to tangible 
forms, ascribmg to such objects attributes, supposed excellent according 
to his own notions; whence idolatry, gross or refined, takes its origin, 
and perverts the true course of the intellect to vain fancies. These 
authorities, therefore, hold out precautions against framing a deity after 
human imagination, and recommend mankind to direct all researches 
towards the surrounding objects, viewed either collectively or indivi* 
dually, bearing in mind their regular, wise and wonderful combinations 
and arrangements, since such researches cannot fail, they affirm, to 
lead an unbiassed mind to a notion of a Supreme Existence, who so 
sublimely designs and disposes of them, as is everywhere traced through 
the universe. The same Vedas represent rites and external worship 
addressed to the planets and elementary objects, or personified abstract 
notions, as well as to defied heroes, as intended for persons of mean 
cavity; but enjoin spiritual devotion, as already described, 
benevolence, and self-control, as the only means of securing bliss. 

EAMMOHUN ROY. 

Lmukn, My 23,1832. 

P. iS.—In iill the following Tmektious, cioept the Oeiia Upankhad, the mode of 
(‘peUing Sanakrit words in English, adopted by Dr. J. B. Gilchrist, has been oheerved. 

^Thie Introduction appears in the ' TrausLition of several principid Boob, Fassagee, 
and Testa <1 the Veds, and of some controverrial works on Braknunical Theology' 
which RnsBohun Boy puldiehed in London in 1632.—En. 
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The Select Committee of the House of Commous which, wan 
appointed in February, 1831, and re-appointed in June to consider 
the renewal of the Company’s Charter, invited Itaja Rainnioliun Roy 
to appear before it. He declined this request, but tendered his 
evidence in the form of successive “ Communications to the Board of 
Control,” which besides duly appearing in the Blue Books were 
published by him in a separate volume, entitled Exposition of the 
praetieal operation of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India, ete. 
We have omitted the map which the author annexed, to this 
volume.—E d. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


India, anciently called the “ Bharata Yaraha ”* after the name of 
a monarch caBed “ Bharata ’’'f is bounded on its south by sea i 
on the east partly by this sea, and partly by ranges of mountains 
separating it from the ancient China, or rather the countries now 
cidled Assam, Cassay and Arracan; on the north by a Id^ and 
extensive chain of mountains which divides it from Tibet; »™d on the 
west partly by ranges ol mountains, separatiag Tndiu from the aneiefft 
Persia, and extending towards the Western Sea, above the moiUh oJ 
the Indus, and partly by this sea itself. It lies between the 8th and 
3Sth degrees of north latitude, and the 67th and 93rd degrees of 
east longitude.:^ 

' > Wide tracts of this empire were formerly ruled by different 
individual princes, who, though politically independent of, and 
hostile to each other, adhered to the same religious principles, and 
commonly observed the leading rites and ceremonies tau^t in the 
Sanskrit language, whether more or less refined. These tracts of land 

*" Varslu ” impUes B large tact of ooatine^ cut off from other ooontrieB hr nstiaal 
bDundariee, such aa Oceana, monntiuna, or extenaive deeerte. 

t “ Bharata ” a humane and powerful prince, enppoeed to have aprung Horn *lie 
“ /fuitt-FoTMa ” or the lunar laoe. 

t The bonndatr mountaboe are iutermpted on the east between 90* and 91* E. and 
lat. 86° and 27° N. Hence the oonntriea to the east ai the Brahmaputra, aa Aeaem, Ava, 
Siam, &c., as far as 108° E. long, am by some Bothan oonuderd aa part of India, Bmu^ 
beyond its natural limita; and by European writees utually called ’* Indie beyond the 
Ghmges.” Theie, relioe of Sanskrit literature; and lemaini of Hindu temples are still 
bund. Other aneient writers, howerer, ooniidered these countries as attached to China, 
the infaabitantB having greater leeebiblanoe to the Chinese in featniee. 

The western borntdary mountune are in like manner broken at long. 7if East, and at 
laL 34° North. Consequently the ooontries beyond that natural limit, such aa Cahd 
and Candahar, are euppoaed by some to be inclnded in laS», and by others in Fnsia. 
But many Hindu antiqniriea etill exist there to ooiToharate the former notion.—Not only 
the northern boundary monntainH of India, hut alio those monntaine whidi form Aa 
ewtam and western limita of it, are by the ancient writers on India, termed Himalaya, 
mtd conaidered branohea of that great ohun. ** In the north direction is atnated As 
prinae of mountains, the * immortal Himalaya ’ whidi i miM ra i ng hoA in tha e aa te m asfi 
nmtiiii aaas, stands on earA aa a etandard of maaaare (or Gae of demanatioB]r. 
—Ealidaaa. 
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are separated from eadi odier by rivers, or biils, or sometimes by 
imaginaiy lines of denuox»tion. 

The part styled “the civilized,” in the sacred writings of die 
Brahmans, consists of two large disdsions.* 

The first is caDed “the civilized and sacred land;"t which, 
extending irom the banks of the Indus at 34° north and 72°35 east, 
in a south-easterly direction, along the foot of the Himalaya mountains 
as far as 26°30 north and 87°30 east, lies between this line and 
the northern limits of the Vindhya range, which runs from 22“ north 
and 7S“ east, to 25“ north and 87“ 30 east, through Bajmahal, Behar, 
Benares, the Provinces of Allahabad, and of Malwa, along the north 
side of the Nerbudda, almost to the west coast of India- The 
second division is named merely “ the civilised land, ” and is situated 
between the eastern and western coasts, terminating towards the east 
at the month of the Ganges, about 22“ north, and 87“30 east, and 
on the west towards the mouth of the Indus, at nearly 22° north, 
and 72“ 30. east, comprehending the large province of Gujrat. 

The countries situated beyond the limits of the civilized lands, 
as above described, whether mountains, valleys, or low lands, though 
included within the Bharata Varsha, are declared to have been chiefly 
inhabited by MUehMiat, or barbarians, and were therefore called 
barbarous countries. | 

In consequence of the multiplied divisions and snb^ivisions of 
the land into separate and independent kingdoms, under the authority 

* Mura, the most ancient authority, thua deSnee their limits. “ The lands lying aa 
Car as the eastern and aa tar aa the western ooeana, and betsreen the mountains jnt ateih 
turned (HimalayB and Vindhya) are known to the wise by the name of “Aryararta'' or the 
tiad inhabited by reepectafaie people." Ch. II., v. 22. 

In his translatian of this passage. Sir Williim Janet, by omitting to refer to the 
commentary, whidi snbatitnlea the 0 (q)ulstive Sanskrit particle " Cha *’ for “ Eba" has thiN 
translated this passage: " As far aa the eastern and as &r as the western oceans, between 
the two mountains just mentionsd, lies the tract which the wise have named Aryavarta." 
This rendered the deeoription obeenre, if not wholly nnintelligihle; since the countries lying 
between these two ranges of mountains, ore scarcely situated between the eastern and 
western seas. 

t Because this division includes widiin it the tract which is called the Baored Land, 
■tasted to the north of Delhi, thus described by Uanu: “ Between the two divine riven 
Sanmati and Driahadwad, lies the tract of land which the aagsa have named 
Endunavarta, beesnse it was frequented by gods.” 

^Aceantiy, vrimrethe diatinction of t^ fonr nlaain (Bnhnoa, Kshatriya, Vs i a h |i » 
^ Sadia} is not dhservad, is known as‘IfiiKhehhai>Ms'er"barlia(onscoBaii]r,'’aa 
aqolid by Ba^nnaadaaa. 
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of irameroug princM hostile towaids etch other,owing to tlie 
sncoewm introdnction of a vast number of cahtea and secta, deatroy' 
iQg 6vwy texture of social and political unity, the country, (or, preperly 
speakingi such parts of it as were contiguous to foreign lands), was 
at different periods invaded, and brougiit under temporary subjection 
to foreign princes, celebrated for power and ambition. 

About 900 years ago, the Mahommedan princes, advancing by 
the north-west, began to ravage and overran the country; and after 
continued efforts, during several centuries, tiiey succeeded in conquer- 
ing the beet parts of India. Their rule was transferred in succession 
from one dynasty of conquerors to another (Ghazni, Ghor, and A^han), 
till 1525 of the Christian era, when prince Babar. a descendant of 
Timur (or Tamerlane), in the fifth generation, established his throne 
in the centre of Hindustan. Hih offspring (the Moghul dynasty) 
exercised the uncontrolled sovereignty of this empire t for nearly 
two centuries (with the exception of about sixteen years), under a 
variety of changes, according to the rise or decrease of their power. 

In the year 1712, the star of the Moghul ascendancy inclined 
towards descent, and has since gradually sunk below the horizon. 
The princes oftener consulted their own personal comfort than the 
welfare of the state, and relied for success on the fame of their 
dynasty, rather than on eoimd policy and military valor. Not 
only their crowns, but their lives iJso, depended on the good 
win of the nobles, who virtually assumed independence of the 
sovereign power, and each sought his own individual aggrandisement 

At present all the southern and eastern, as well as several of the 
western provinces of the empire, have gradually fallen into the pos¬ 
session ^ the English. The army they employed chiefly consisted 
of the natives of India, a country into which the notion of patriotism 
has never made its way. Those territories were in &ct transferred 
to British possession from the rule of a number of the rebellions 
nobility. While the greatest part of the norther n provinces beyond 

* Oompuc the feeble etete of Feraia whra nJed hy several independeot priacaa 
whli the fimnidable power she enjoyed when oonaolideted under the empire of the Bmf*. 

Direet year attention to a etiU nearer oonntry, I mean England ; and eaaipm tbi 
ooneaquenoee fonperly arieing from her divided lemuives. with her present atate oi 
elcTatian under the eubeieting union. 

t It may be ocmmdeied as caoiieting of the following twenty provinoee; DeUii^^'ahae^ 
Ceehmore, Cabal, Cnndehtr,. Ajmere, ifuJtan, flnjnt, Agra, Oiidh, All a h a b ad, Eahar, 
Bengd, Mna, Malweh, Khimd^ Beror, .timu^bod. (tolconda, Bejapoor. 
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Um rivar Satlej has faUen into the handa of Bunjeet Sin«h, the ohiaf 
oi a tribe commonly called Sikhs. 

Akbar the Second, present heir and representative of die imperial 
boose ^ Timur, enjoys only the empty title of " King of Delhi,” 
without either royal prerogative or power. 

Rnnjeet Singh, sovereign of north-western India (consisting of 
liohore, Mnltan, Cashmeie, and Eastern Cabul), is considered highly 
gifted with prudence and moderation, and apparently inclined towards 
liberal principles; judicions in the discharge of public duties, and 
aftaUe in private intercourse. The idea of constitutional govern¬ 
ment being entirely foreign to his mind, he has necessarily followed 
the same system of arbitrary rule which has been for ages prevailing 
in the country. The government he has established, although it be 
purely military, is nevertheless mild and conciliatory. 

With regard to the circumstances under which a body of respect¬ 
able EngUsli merchants (commonly known by the name of the 
Honourable East India -Company) first obtained their Charter of 
Privileges in 1600, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to cany co 
trade with the East Indies; and with reqrect to the particulan of 
their success in procuring from the Emperor of Hindustan (Jahangir), 
and from several of his successors permission to establish commercial 
lactories, as well as the enjoyment of protection, and various privi¬ 
leges in that country; with relation farther to their conquests, which 
commencing about the middle of the 18th century have extended 
over the greater part of India,—conquests principidly owing to fhe 
dissensions and pusillanimous conduct of the native princes and 
chiefB, as well as to the ignorance existing in the East, of the modem 
improvements in the art of war, combined with the powerful nsiataoM 
ainded to the Company by the naval and military forces of tha 
erown of Eng^d,—I refer the reader to the modem histariea of 
India,* such particulars and details being quite foreign to the object 
which I have for the present in view. 

The government of England, in the meanome, received frequent 
of the questionable character of the means'ly which their 
aoqniaitiona had been obtained and conquesta achieved, sad of the 

*Bnee'i Aostbi Andenon's HUtoiy o(Commeroe in McPhenon's Annals; flir 
Tkonas Boa's Joamal and Lattan; Rsyinl's East and West Indies; Onne’s Kalariaal 
BnanwaSs andoeitIwOoranment and pac^of Hindoatan; Dow's Hiatoiy; Malsafaa'a 
SketA st the poBtioal Riatoryof India; Ditto, Cantial Ia&; and Mill's Hietocyot 
Rritiab India. 
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aboM of power committed by tibe Company’s serranta,* who were sMk 
out to India from time to time to role the territory thus actpiind; 
and the impreesion in consequence was that the immanop , « rather 
incalculable, distance, between India and Rn gUnd, impA^Ing Jntm- 
course between the natives of the two countries, and the 
of efficient local check on the exercise of power by the Company’s 
executive officers, as well as the hope of support from their influential 
employers in England, mig^t lead many of them to neglect or violate 
their duties and bring reproach on the national character. Under 
these apprehensions the British Parliament in 1773, by I3th Geo. 
Ill, commonly called the Regulating Act, declared that all territorial 
acquisitions by conquest or treaty belong to the state, directed that all 
correspondence connected with their civil or military government 
should be sub" \itted to the consideration of the Ministers; and 
subsequently in 1784, (by act 24th Geo. III. cap. 25) a Board of 
Commission trs was established by the crown as a control over the 
East India Company and the executive officers in India. The Board 
corsists of a president, who usually has a seat in the British cabinet, 
and of several members, honorary and otherwise, with a secretary and 
other requisite subordinate officers. This institution has answered 
the purpose as far regards subjects of a general nature. 

The system of rule introduced and acted on in India by the 
executive officers of the Company, previous to 1793, was of a mixed 
nature—European and Asiatic. T^ established usages of the country 
were for the most part adopted as the model of their conduct, in the 
discharge of political, revenue, and judicial functions, with modifies' 
tion at the discretion of the local authority. In addition to the 
exercise of the sovereign power, power declared through policy to 
have been vested in them by the throne of Delhi, they continued to 
act in their commercial capacity writh greater success than previous 
to their sovereignty.f In consideration of the extensive territories 
acquired by the Company in different parts of India, they deemed it 
advisable to establish three governments at the three presidencies of 

* They wen generaOy Telationa iind Iriende o{ the leading memhen of the oonqisny, 
tweniy-four in number, called the “ Directora," first elected in 1709, and insested by the 
general body of the company with the power of managing their territorid poaeeeeiona in 
India, ae well aa thmr commerce in the Kast and West. 

t The moBOiialy of aalt has prorad an immenae aontce of rerenue to them. Beaidea 
the factoriea A opimn, ailh. doth, Ac., have been eatshiished in nmny ]^acaa favonmUy 
aitiuted for eso a B a enia. 
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BMgal, Madras and B<nnl>By; the two latter beingi since, 1773, 
subordinate to the fint in matters of a political natnre. 

The Marquis of ComwaDis, a straight-forward honest statesman, 
asBomed the reins of goverament in Bengal in 1786.1* He succeeded 
not only in consolidating the British power in its political relations 
in those remote regions, but also in introducing, in 1793, material 
changes in every department, particularly in the revenue and 
judicial systems. These changes approximating to the institutions 
existing in England, are calculated to operate beneficially, if regularly 
reduced to practice. 

As my evidence respecting the government of India which will 
form the main body (rf this treatise gives a particular account of the 
practical operation of these systems, I refrain from a repetition of it 
in this place. 

From occasionally directing my studies to the subjects and eventa 
peculiarly connected with Europe, and from an attentive though 
partial, practical observation in regard to some of them, I felt 
impressed with the idea, that in Europe literature was zealously 
encouraged and knowledge widely diffused; that mechanics were 
almost in a state of perfection, and politics in daily progress; that 
moral duties were, on the whole, observed with exemplaiy propriety 
notwithstanding the temptations incident to a state of high and lu±u> 
nous refinemmit; and that religion was spreading, even amid scepti¬ 
cism and fislse philosophy. 

I was in consequence continually making efforts for a series of 
years, to visit the Western World, with a view to satisfy myself on 
those subjects by personal experience. I ultimately succeeded in 
surmounting the obstacles to my puipose, principally of a domestic 
nature; and having sailed from Calcutta on the 19th of November, 
1830,1 arrived hr England on the 8th of April following. The 
particulars of my voyage and travels will be found in a Journal which 
I intend to puUish; together with whatever has appeared to me most 
worthy of remark and record in regard to the intelligence, riches and 
power, manners, customs, and especially the female virtue and 
SKceOence existing in this country. 

*BiaoB (he fonneUan of die Board ol (kmmmkmtm lor the aim of lalfis, the 
Im eseniaed the of aaleetioa ia rsfird to 4lie OonraorOenerel to hr 
neminatod hgr the Companj. 
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The question of the renewal of the Honorable East India Company’s 
Clharter* bein^; then under the consideration of the Qovemment., and 
▼ariooB individuals connected with India having been examined as 
witnesses on the subject, the authorities wished me also, as a native 
of that country, to deliver my evidence ; which was, in consequence, 
given as in the following pages- 

' Although it has been printed among the other minutes of evidence- 
taken before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, I 
deem it proper to publish it in a separate form, for the purpose of 
prefixing these preliminary explanations, and of accompanying it with 
notes and replies to remarks made thereon, by persons whose opinions 
are deserving of notice. 

*TbB Cknapanr’s Charter was last renewed b; the Crown in 1813, with ceraun: 
modificatitme, for a period of twenty yean, and oonaeqaently expiree in 1833, nntoea 
pierioiaaly renewed. 







